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TO SYLVANUS URBAN: 


The Author, Epwarp, Lord 'Taurtow. 


Now Spring has danc’d upon the bud- 
ding meads, [quires, 
And full-blown Summer led the graceful 
Vine-crowned Autumn tun’d the joyous 
reeds, (fires. 
And limpiog Winter lights our house-hold 


What grateful custom asks, we gladly 


pay, 
And foliow Johnson * in his Latian song: 
If yet the Latian Muses keep away, 
To English toil let English Verse belong. 


Verse, that can nourish Children’s budding 
hope, [road, 
Instruct the flowering Youth in Virtue’s 
Teach Manhood with disastrous fate to 
cope, [its load. 
Aud please the honour’d Age, and light 


Such Verse, as is to Urban justly dear ; 
Urban, eho follows Pheebus in his course; 
Who wakes the rismg, charms the closing 
year, [its source. 
With knowledge, that from truth derives 


Urban, who holds the keys of Learning’s 
gate, 

Aud duly opes, with each succeeding moon, 

The sacred temple ; never fouad too late, 

And never judg’d by thirsty miads too 
soon. 


Where all may drink of Wisdom’s limpid 
stream, [are more : 
The shepherd, and the man whose gifts 
This fouptain is for all: a liberal theme 
Of nonest praise: an ever-flowing store. 


Such works as Urban’s, read in cottages, 
With imnocent delight instruct the mind : 
Such works as Urban’s, read in palaces, 
Zouch with a pure delight the more re- 
fin’d, . t 


For there the Muses in full concord sing, 

Not seldom, to the poor and wealthy 
throng : 

Ah!-wben shail Time that happy era bring, 

When Kings and Shepherds list alike the 
song? a 

O, for a golden verse, to bless the heads, 

That open to the peor the sacred book ! 

That guide the tender age, that feebly 


treads, 
And tempt st on the haly page to look ! 


These are the deeds, whieh Angels love te 
see! [crown ! 

These are the men, whom Angels love to 

The blazing gates of Immortality 

Fly ope, and Hallelujabs echo down: 


By these communion is with Heaven made; 
These holy men lift up to Heaven our 


State ; 
These are the salt of earth; and, being 
weigh’d, [date. 


Shall find a palm and crown, that lacketh 


But not for me to sing their sacred 
praise: 

Thou, Urban, art among this boly quire: 

Thou lovest all upon good books to gaze, 

And with pure truth to satisfy desire, 


The Muses weave a wreath, and weaving 
sing, 

Of laurels, that in wintry gardens shine; 

And every verdant branch of beauty bring, 

And me they choose to make that ga:land 
thine. 


If then, Respected Sir, some leaves you 
See, 

Which the lamenting Muse hath interwove, 

Yet are they leaves of immortality, 

Though softly pluck’d within a mournful 
grove: 


Cypress, -that never fades; to speak of 
those, [crowa’d, 

Whose pure fulfilled years with bliss are 

And earthly grief, for e’en the pure have 
woes, ! 

With everlasting psalms and harpings 
drown’d; 


Standing before the sempiternal throne, ; 
The children of most blessed light and 
love ; [own, 


Whose virtues shall again become thine, 


Beyond the power of Fate, or Time to 
move. ; 


These words the Muses bade me gently 
speak ; 

Bade me their verdant laurel to present 

Above all Roman fame, above all Greek, 

Virtue alone is perfect argument. 


Laeken, near Brussels, ‘ 


Dee, 17, 1816. 





* Dri ‘Samuel Jobnson, the glory of the last age, who wrote an Alcaick Ode, in 


honour of Syivaous Urban, 


whieli may be seen among his Latin Poems ia vok I. of his 


works. See also the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. VIII, p, 156, or vol. LIV, p. 11. 
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PREFACE 


. 


TO THE 


SECOND PART OF THE FIGHTY-SIXTH VOLUME. 





“« Duc me, Parens, celsique dominator Poli, 
Quocunque placuit—nulla parendi mora est, 
Assum impiger, fac nolle, comitabor gemens, 
Malusque patiar, quod pati licuit bono ; 
Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahuat.”— 


\ ' E may confidently appeal to the numerous Prefatory Addresses which 
have iutroduced our Volumes for a bong series of Years, for the trath of the 
assertion, that the tone of our sentiments and the tenor of our lL age 
have been invariab!y consistent and uviform ; vever too much elevated by the 
temporary advantages and prosperity of our Country, nor pusitlanimously 
depressed and dejected by any incidental mortifications and calamities. We 
have reposed our hopes and expectations, not presumptuously, but firmly, 
first in that gracious Providence whose universal influence we feel with grateful 
sensibility; and, secondly, in that natural magnanimity which has ever been 
the proud distinetion of Englishmen, and we trust will contioue for ever.— 
What! shall Britons, who have endured with patient fortitude, resisted with 
successful bravery, overcume with persevering resolution, difficulties and 
dangers, almost unexampled in the page of History—shall we shrink ap- 
palied and disheartened by temporary pressures? Shall we be so far mis- 
led by the clamours of the iguoraot, or the fallacious misrepresentations of 
the seditious, as to forfeit our Character, long and honourably sustained 
for loyalty, firmness, and courage ?—Most surely not.—lIn the words of 
Shakespeare, ‘‘ Let us play the men.”—Let us endure the present evils with 
resignation, and look forward with cheerfuloess aud hope. 

As the word * Equality” was the howl of the Demagogues of France, 
so is “ Reform” the popular catchword of our Modern Patriots.—We 
also are staunch and avowed Advocates for Reform; bat not of that pro- ~ 
— Political alteration in a Constitution, which has remained for ages, 
ike the Pyramids of Egypt, firm on its base, unshaken and aninjured by the 
War of Elenients, and the Scythe of Time. We would commence,.as:more 
consistent with our habits compatible with our views, with a Reform 
in Literature-—We would not have the Press, which has se long eonstitated 
the great Palladium of Britons, prostituted to base and unworthy parposes. 
We would not have it used to disseminate sedition, to make the poor dis- 
contented with the stations allotted to them by Providence, envious of their 
superiors, and ripe for perpetration of crimes.—We would not have it em- 
ployed to mislead the creduious, and impose upon the ignorant, by ioclining 
them to believe that the temporary disiresses to which all alike mast bow, 
are occasioned, not by the interposition of Providence, but by the ambition, 
or the avarice, or the misconduct of their Rulers.—We would not have this 
powerful and useful engine perverted from its design,, by umpressing the er- 
roneous persuasion, that the benevolent spirit. of ibe day, demonstrating 
itself by unparalleled effusions ef the most public and mest geaerous cha- 


rity that ever distinguished any we fad ¢ , we originates in — 
&: a 
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and unworthy motives, tending to uo ultimate good, and deserving no gra- 
titude or praise. 

For a reformation of such glaring and destructive abuses, and many 
more might be enumerated, we are, aud ever have been, strenuous advocates; 
and that we are sa, we soberly adduce our continued series of Volumes as @ 
test. 

It has been our endeavotir to speak truth, not to misrepresent or deform 
it; to recommend that plain and well-beaten track, which by long expe- 
rience, has been proved to lead to repose, security, and honour; but not to 
recommend new, untried and uaknown ways, of difficult a¢cess, dangerous 
experiment, and uncertain termination. It has been oar maxi to render 
honour where honour is due, and not 


Spargere voces 
In vulgum ambiguas. 


There are other reforms also, to which we would most willingly contri" 
bute our assistance, and promote by our example. That individual Reform 
which must begin at home, in every man’s own bosom, which, by modera- 
ting his desires and regulating his appetites, teaches him to view the actions 
of his neighbour with complacency and candour, to submit to the ordi- 
nances of his Country with humble acquiescence, and to regard the persons 
of his Rulers with deference-and honoar. 

We could also specify other instances which we deem so important and 
so necessary, that we would anxiously and zealously lend our aid to their 
effectual accomplishment.—We would, among other things, assist in root- 
ing up the noxious weeds, the nettles, the thistles, and the thoros, which 
obstruct the avenues to, and involve in shades the pure light of, our 
wenerable Church.—We would demonstrate our fervent indignation against 
the sacrilegious hands, which, with a sort of fanatical enthusiasm, are en- 
deavouring to undermine its columns, and contaminate its chaste simplicity. 
—lIn this respect, again we proudly challenge the strictest investigation of 
our Principles and Conduct. Friends to the Ecclesiastical Establishment of 
our Country, convinced at heart that both will endure or perish together; 
we have uniformly and consistently demousirated our unshaken adherence 
to this branch of our Constitution. To fair and reasonable and moderate 
argument, where the object is the discovery or confirmation of Truth, we 
can have no possible objection. But we oppose with all our powers the 
false lights of Fanaticism, the overweening zeal of arrvgant Enthusiasm, the 
cant of Hypocrisy, and the pride of acknowledged Heresy. 

This subject of Reform is exceedingly specious, and multiplies itself into 
numerous branches, upon many of which we could yet expatiate with consider- 
able satisfaction. Enough perhaps may have been said to designate such Re- 
forms as we would zealouly support and advocate.—We now turn round to 
our Correspondents of every denomination, with a complacency arising 
from the consciousness of having to the best of our ability, discharged our 
duty to them and to our Country. To those, and there are many such, who 
for a long extended period, have honoured us with their confidence am cor- 
respondence, we offer our cordial thanks and acknowledgments. Professions 
of our Principles, or avowal of our future objects, would to them be 
entirely auperfluous.—They who may hereafter be induced to unite with 
us in the cause of Literature, or in the promotion of the common good, 
from a slight inspection of our former labours may form an adequate judg- 
ment of our impartiality, and from a careful examioation of this avaval 
Address may easily determine how far our Religious aud Political Creed 
is in harmony with their own. 

We take our leave with universal good-will to each and all of our 
Countrymen; recommending, under the present temporary gloom, patient 
and pious confidence in that Power who cau alone finally preserve us. 


** Sed quoniam revovata lues turbare salutem 
Tentat Romulidum, patris implorata medela est 
Ne sinat antiquo Rowam squalere veterno, = 
Neve togaa procerum fumoque et sanguine tipgui.” 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


For JULY, 1816. . 
ee 


Mr. Unnan, July 11. 
HE observations of News-writers, 
if not always worthy of atten- 
tion, have sometimes a force and pro- 
iety which entitle them to preserva- 
oh in some more permanent work. 
In fact, the authors of those fugitive 
records are, in general, men of quick 
arts, who, if they were not compelied 
by their employment to write much 
and read little, would be equal to the 
production of more valuable pubiica- 
tions. The following passage from a 
daily paper, — y published, 
pears to me to be a striking example 
of the first remark. 

* Emigrations from this Country to 
France are more to be one ina 
moral than in a financial pomt of 
view ; ‘and we shall be much surprised 
if they do not produce a disastrous ef- 
fect upon the mauners and morals of 
this Country. Above all, we dread 
the effect upon the female part of the 
empire. A British woman is a cha- 
racter sui generis. There is a deli- 
cacy, a timidity, a tenderness, a love- 
livess in it, that we shall vainly seek 
in any other portion of the globe. 
How admirably adapted to be the real 
comforters of our lives! such good 
mothers, such dutiful children, such 
affectionate wives, so graceful in their 
carriage, so perfectly formed to make 
home the seat and centre of all haman 
happiness! Now, as we would have 
no alloy in this pure and bright silver, 
so we to see it exposed to adinix- 
ture with other nations. It is the 
asual practice of the French to ridi- 
cule the dress and manners of English 
women. They want the French je ne 
sgai quoi, tournure, &c. In other 
words, they bave that retiring timidity 
which adds a charm to loveliness; and 
they want that decisive look, and 


walk, and carriage, which the French 
call tournure, Ridicule is a powerful 
weapon, and the timid are ever unable 





to resist it. Hence the véry timidity 
of our countrywomen may induce 
them to copy the manners of the 
French, rather than expose themsel ves 
to raillery and sarcasm. Adieu then 
all the domestic comforts; for of all 
people on the earth, the Freoch have 
no home, in our sense of the word. 
Absent in the morning, and absent :in 
the evening: they fly from home to 
theatres and operas; and the little cir- 
cle of family affections that surround 
and gladden a British fire-side, may 
be looked for in France in vain. 

“It is the grafting of French man. 
ners upon British that we dread; and 
hence it is that we view the numerous 
Emigrations to France with regret and 
apprehension, particularly those of 
the female members of families. Let 
fathers think well of this! But was 
it not so, we may be asked, before the 
Revolutiou? Not to such an extent. 
Bat who is there that does not see the 
vast difference between the French 
character before the Revolution and 
since ?” 

Whoever this writer is, he has 
touched a —s with which many a 
British heart will vibrate in unison ; 
and with which they ought to vibrate, 
since its set we of truth; 
the expression pee and 
right feeling. Ao English woman 
frenchified, is a creature corrupted 
and degraded ; and though this is al- 
most equally true of an lishmas, 
yet the danger is not the same, for the 
reason above assi - Jobo Bull is 
sturdy and rough, and will not, ia 
many instances, be led to imitate what, 
in bis heart, he dislikes and despises. 
Instead of being abasbed by ridicule, 
he will repay it by contempt. Not so 
the more sensitive sex, which thereby 
is the more end le 

To-our men, however, rather than 
our women, is the contagion of actual 
profigacy likely to extend, on 

Without 
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without fear in every kind of society, 
they will fall, as formerly they did, 
into the snares of gamblers, pandars, 
and prostitutes. But the effects will 
chiefly fall upon the individuals ; re- 
turnwg home with their foreigu de- 
— and diseases, they will be 

espised by the community at large, 
and” the infection will not spread. 
There is, however, a species of moral 
po'son which, even now, is diligently 
smuggled into the country, and which, 
if the magistrates are uot vigilaat, 
may produce much evil. I speak of 
licentious prints, which already are 
openly exhibited for sale, having been 
either actually imported, or founded 
upon hints suggested by French de- 
pravity. There is one kind in parti- 
cular, which, presenting nothing im- 
proper to the eye, is exposed without 
scruple in the windows of a shop; but 
which, by a slight machinery contrived 
in it, admits of a sudden metamor- 
phosis of tbe most profligate nature. 
Such figures are now actually offered 
for sale in great numbers at a house 
within the precincts of the royal resi- 
dences; thus aspiring to cival, if it 
can be done with impunity, the Palais 
royal at Paris. But happily we have 
laws to prevent such improprieties ; 
we have magistrates accustomed to 
enforce them ; anda voluntary Society, 
whose professed object is to watch 
over the morals of the people, and to 
stop, as much as possible, such chan- 
pels of corruption. This abuse, I 
trust, canaot long escape their notice; 
and, that it may have the less chance 
of doing so, | have taken the trou- 
ble, Mr. Urban, of thus stating the 
fact fur publication iv yqur useful re- 
pository. _ Ifthe progress of vice can- 
not wholly be prevented, under the 
present state of intercourse with the 
most corrupt of people, let it at least 
be compeiled, as farmerly, to have re- 
course to arlifices and secret expe- 
dieats ; and not be suffered thus to in- 
sult the British publick by indecen- 
cies so sligit'y veiled that they can- 
not fail to explain their real intention 
to the least inquisitive eye. 


Yours, &c. ANTIGALLICDS. 
I 
Mr. Urnpan, July 19. 


T isa matter of very deep regret 
to every person who has the good 
of his Country siacerely at heart, that 
at the present moment, when every 
exertion is imperiousiy called for te 


support public credit, and to give em- 
ployment to the thousands of artizans 
who are starving for want of it, such 
vast vumbers of our countrymen 
should pass over to France, and there 
consume the income which is drawn 
from their native land, to the enrich- 
ing of the former, and the great im- 
poverishment of the fitter. 

Were the design of these numerous 
visitors merely confined to @ short so- 
journ in a land which, for the last 24 
years, has been the theatre of such 
surprising Revolutions: —were they 
desirous only of viewing the effects 
which have foe produced on the na- 
tional manners aod character of a 
people, by the very extraordinary ex- 
periments which they have made in 
Revicion and io Poxirics during the 
above interval,—we should not feel in- 
clined very severely to condemn their 
conduct. But wheu we behold almost 
innumerable families of the first con- 
sideration, both as to rank and opu- 
lence, systematically determine to quit 
their own country for a number of 
years, and to carry with them their 
large esiablishments, with a view of 
living abroad and letting their houses 
and estates in this country ; the pub- 
lic evils which must at length arise 
from this plan, and tie mischiefs 
which will fall upoo these mistakea 
persons themselves from it, are well 
deserving the most serious attention. 
And perhaps if these plans can be 
shewn to be founded in error, as will 
in all probability be made manifest 
ere long to those who are uow making 
the experiment, others may be de- 
terred from following their culpable 
example, and may be induced to rest 
contented iv the country which gave 
them. birth; and io which, if they 
will but consider the matter with un- 
prejudiced eyes, they may enjoy bless- 
logs and advantages which no otber 
couatry upon earth affords. 

CEiconomy is the first general ob- 


ject which presents ilself to the mind, ~ 


asan adyantage of sv serious a kind 
that many iacooveniencies, they think, 
are to be hazarded to accomplish it ; 
but in thisthereare very cogent reasons 
to suppose those who make the expe- 
riment will, be considerably disap- 
peinted. More than one publication 
has been recently laid befure the pub- 
lick, tending to prove “‘ that the ex- 
pences of removing a family from 
Eogiand to France will be at least 

equal 
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equal to the whole savings that can 
be made in. two years.” And we re- 
ceive daily accounts from a variety of 
quarters, that the price of ail the ne- 
cessaries of life is so constantly in- 
creasing in France, that, belore the 
pertod above-named shall be expired, 
at will be as expensive living there as 
it is in England. Should this be the 
Case, as we have every reason to think 
will really come to pass, the first, and 
must seducing reason for emigration 
will absolutely prove false aud deceit- 
ful. 

Epucation of Children is the second 
reason woich has generally been urged 
in favour of Emigration to France ; 
which, it is said, can be as well accom- 
plished as in Eogiand, and at a much 
Cheaper rate. But here the same ob- 
jection with respect to the question of 
cheapoess will present itsell, as in the 
instance we bave mentioned above. 
Masters will very soou learn to set 
such a price upoa the instruction 
wach tiey give, ag will render the 
stranger uo gamer by the change 
waich he has made. The mischief, 
however, as to this object, it is feared 
will avtrest here. Waen we cousider 
the corrupted Reticion which is 
Dow estabiished in that couniry,—the 
shocking aud indeed horribly relaxed 
state of Moracity,—and the unset- 
tled Poxitics, which still prevail 
there ; whal principles in these three 
Very important branches of Epuca- 
TION can we expect will be iustilled 
into the ductile minds of youth, but 
such as are corresponding to the 
ae prevailing system of those 

iences !! 

lt is now pretty clearly ascertained 
that Jacosinism, which caused such 
horrible tragevies during * the System 
of Terror,” and brought so mapy iu- 
bocent victims to the GuiLLorineE, is 
so far from being extinguished in 
Faasce, that itis even now in full ac- 
tivity in that country ; and if any fa- 


’ yourablecombination of circumstances 


shouid allow it to once more display 
its full energies, a repetition might be 
louoked tor of thuse scenes which once 
deluged that unhappy country with 
the bluod of her citizens. The princi- 
ples of this blood-stained monster 
would, no doubt, be mmbibed in that 
system of education taught in France, 
and very probably would thus be in- 
troduced m no long period into this 
Country ; aud what might be the pro- 


bable consequence of this introduction 
is almost too shocking to coutem- 

iate!! A poem, io- the dramatic 
orm, faithfully pourtraying the fea- 
tures of this Fiend, and intituled “ Du- 
RAND, of JacoBinism Dispuayep,” 
is now in the press, and will be pub. 
lished very speeduy, wherein will he 
seen what unfeeling cruelty and base- 
ness those can be guilty of who are 
actuated by its diabolical spirit. , 

The linuts of a post letter will not 
allow ine to enter more fully into the 
discussivn of this important subject ; 
otherwise it would be av diilicult 
matter, both by reasoning aud by ex= 
amples that might be adduced, to 
prove that the habits, customs, and 
manners,—the insincerily, deceit, and 
hypocrisy,—the filthiness, buth in the 
habitations and covkery, of ihe French 
nation, —the frequent ignorance of 
their language, which. many English- 
men carry with them,—and, above all; 
the rooted antipathy, let them cover 
it with what grimace and external 
politeness soever they will, whick 
Frencumen probably always will en- 
tertain for ENGLISHMEN, must almust 
necessarily make a residence of any 
Continuance amongst them of ap 
English family, irksome and disgusting 
in the extreme !! 

1 recommend, Sir, these consider« 
ations to the serious reflection of your 
pumerous Readers, if you will honour 
them with a place in your pubiix 
cation, 

Yours, &c, MEnNToa,. 
ee i 

Tour through various paris of Fuan-« 

pEkS, GERMANY, and HOLLAND, in 

the. year 1815, 4 

(Continued from Part I. p. 488.) 
O* my arrival at Lille, 1 repaired 

to a spacious and elegaat hotel, 

to which | had been recommended by 
the French lady whose keen wit and: 
lively humour had afforded me so 
much entertainment in travelling from 
Calais to Duokirk. On presentwg a 
note from that lady to the maitresse 
d@bhétel, 1 met with marks of atteation 
no less distinguished than tf, instead. 
of besag Monsieur le Curé, 1 bad deen 
Monseigneur 'Evégque. 1 had tra- 
velled part of the way to Lille with 
three Kngiwsh gentlemen and a young 
lady, the sister of ove of them, whe, 
on vur being set down at the post house, 
were pleased to express a wish of ac~ 
companying me to my hotels aad for 
my 





i! 
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my sake, or rather for my fair feilow- 
travelicr’s sake, they were weleumed 
with equal attention. Toey had 
crossed the channel for the purpose 
of visiting the field of Waterloo. | 
soon found them to be an agreeable 

riy, and they made me a proposal, 
in a manter too flattermg to be re- 
sisted, that ave should travel together 
to that celebrated spot. Although I 
generally dislike to be tied and bound 
to a party of strangers, yet on the 
present occasion | felt great satisfac- 
tion in the prospect of passing a few 
days in a society which promised mea 
large share of rational and elegant en- 
joyment. Afier getting rid of the 
dust of our journey from Cassel, we 
sat down to a well, cooked, handsome 
dinner, consistine uf two courses and 
a luxurious dessert, at a cheaper rate 
than we could bave bad a bit of fish 
and a beef-steak at one of the Covent 
Garden hotels, or even at wy favour- 
ite place of resort, the London Coffee 
House on Ludgate Hill. The Bur- 
gundy was exquisite, and the flavour 
of it was heightened by the enjey- 
ment of the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul: our bearts beat in unison 
to the first toast—O/d Englund in a 
bumper. They who bave never been 
upon foreign ground can form so 
conception of the teetings which swell 
the heart on recollecting the natale 
solum with all its endearimg associa- 
tions: on such occasions we heartily 
despise those coid-blooded politieal 
Theorists whuse system of civic educa- 
tion would exciude from their voca- 
bulary the /ove of country, to make 
way for the more liberal phraseology 
of citizen of the world. The party 
with which I now had the pleasure of 
associating, felt the amor patria ina 
strong degree, but wilhout forfeiting 
their claim to philanthropy. They 
were Christians as well as Patriots, 
and could see no reason why the hene- 
volent affections which a Christian 
cherishes towards the whule human 
face, should extinguish the glow of 
patriotic feeling, and the attachments 
of friendship, notwithstanding all that 
a fanciful lay Theologian * has ad- 
vanced to prove the contrary. The 
next toast was given and received 
with warm sensibility, “ All who are 
néar and dear to us op the other side 








. ¥* See Soame Jenyns’s “* View of the 
Internal Evidence of the Christian Reli- 
gion,” p. 58, &e. 





Tour through various Parts of Flanders, Xe. —_[July, 


of the water.” Home rushed in full 
tide apon all vur hearts; | thought of 
that beloved spot 
“* qua se subduceére colles 

Incipiunt, molliquejugum demittere clive 
Usque ad aquam, et veteris jam fraet& 

cacumina * quercus :”’ 
even the hills of Charnwood receding, 
and gradually sloping down to one of 
Soar’s tributary sireams, on whosé 
banks, fringed with willow and alder, 
I can spy from my study window the 
broken tops of the old oak, 

* et uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis.”’ 
Sweet scene, at once Virgilian and Ho- 
ratian! I thought also of 
“ The shade 
Of Templar oaks in + R—th—y glade ;”” 
and the hospitable abode of the lord 
of the manor, 
“ His house embosom’d in the grove, 
Sacred to social life and social love."” 
Nor did I forget 
** Low Thurcaston’s sequester’d shade,” 
once the residence of the classic Hurd, 
now possessed by a worthy friend, 
** Through whose free-opening gate 
None comes too early—none departs toe 
late.”’ ? 

With these and various other scenes 
before the mental eye, | drawk the 
toast con amore. I had hitherto been 
an entire stranger to every one of the 
party ; but, upoo comparing notes over 
the social glass, several pleasing dis- 
coveries took place in regard to 
places, acquaintance, and friends, 
whieh attached us more closely te 
each other than we could have con- 
ceived at ovr first interview. We 
seemed to forget that we were ia 
French Flaoders, and could scarcely 
talk of any thing but 5—ss—x and 
L—c-—t—sh. 

After dinner we sallied forth to view 
the town, attended a guide who 
was dignified with the title of commis- 
sionaire, in other words a licensed 
valet de place, whv, iv rather a gro- 
tesque style of dress, strutted before 
us with a consequential air, repeating 
the nomenciature of streets, squares, 





* A beech-tree is wanting to make the 
scene quite Virgilian, ‘ 
+ See a poem, lately published, inti- 
tuled “Rothley Temple,” by the Rev. T, 
Gisborne, an effort of genius and taste 
which Te aad muse would not have 


ehurches, 
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churches, and public edifices. I have 
nothing to add to the general descrip- 
tion given of Lille in my last ietter, 
that would be particularly interest- 
ing ; and shall only rex. ark that I have 
seen but few places in the course of 
my travels which surpass it in mag- 
nificence, beauty, and regularity. 
There is much refinement and ele- 
; among the higher classes of so- 
ciety in Lille. Those who have a 
taste for public amusements may find 
ample gratification here; and the gar- 
rison diffuses through the place an 
air of gaiety and gallantry, without 
which the French may be said to be 
out of their element. 
« Gay sprightly land of mirth and social 


ease, 
Pleas’d with thyself, whom all the world 

ean please.” Goldsmith's Traveller. 

Lille abounds with churches, but I 
fear there is not much of the spirit of 
true devotion among the clergy or 
laity. I happened to be introduced 
to an elderly lady residing at Lille, a 
warm devotee of the Romish church, 
with whom I had a conversation on 
the state of religion there. The good 
lady lamented the decay of piety 
throughout the country at large, 
which she was firmly convinced might 
be traced to the profligacy of the 
priesthood, who might thank them- 
selves for the spoliation they had 
undergone during the Revolution. 
“They had previously lost (1 use her 
own words) the confidence of the peo- 
ple, and they became the unpitied 
victims of revolutionary rage.” I ob- 
served, that Mr. Burke, in his meme- 
rable Reflections on the Revolution in 
France, had given a very different re- 
presentation of the character of the 
French clergy, and that be had la- 
boured to impress upon the people of 
England that, “ generally speakitg, be- 
fore the period of the Revolution, 
they stood high in public estimation, 
both in regard to attention to their 
duties, and the goodness of their mo- 
rals.” “Ob! Sir,” replied the good 
lady, *‘ Mr. Burke knew but little of 
them, if he said so; you would be as- 
tonished to think what shoals of reve- 
rend sceptics and atheists polluted 
France at the accession of Louis X V1. ; 
and hence that moral profligacy ia the 
Sanetuary which sickened the hearts 
of the faithful,” 1 fully agreed with 


her that nothing had so direct a ten-- 


dency as Infidelity to bardea the heart 





Tour through various Parts of Flanders, &c. 7 


and tu generate sensuality; and 1 had 
ne doubt she would agree with me 
that the greatest monster in human 
nature was an anbelieving priest, to 
whom, above all other wen, might 
empnaticali, be apphed the words of 
the Psalwist, *‘ that the things which 
should have been for his w alth, are 
unto him an occasion of filling.” 
Had I been disposed to enter into an 
argument with the good |idy, | might 
have shewn the tendency of Popery to 
generate Infidelity *, where the mind 
is enlightened by science, but unac- 
quainted with the puce fountain of In- 
spiration; but I forbore, from tender- 
ness to her deeply-rooted prejudices, 
and remembering that it is written 
* No man putteth a piece of new cloth 
uato an old garment—neither du men 
put new wine iato old bottles.” 

But I had like to have forgot that I 
was perambulating the streets of Lille. 
After our precursor had gone throagh 
his vocabulary, he re-conducted us to 
our hotel, not a little fatigued with 
our survey of the town; and here I 
had the pleasure of finding the French 
officer whom | mentioned in my last 
letter, —- for my return. This 
geatleman had a strong sense of reli- 
gion upon his mind, although, tike 
Pope, he might be said to be 
“Nor Papist, nor Protestant, but both 

between, 
Like good Erasmus in an honest mean.” 

In regard to the state of religion at 
Lille and the country in general, he 
said there was too much truth in the 
information | had received from the 
pious Catholic lady. He was sorry 
to say that, generally speaking, the 
clergy if French Planders were far 
from being patterns of purity; in proof 
of which he reminded me of an obser- 
vation made by a gentleman with 
whom we had travelled in the dili- 
gence from Cassel, that many of them 
lived openly ina state of concobinage ; 
to which another gentleman, who was 
a zealous Catholic, subjoined in & 
warm tone 

“ Pudet hac opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse et non potuisse refelli.’’ 





* It was observed by Dr. Warton, in 
one of the notes to his edition of "A 
that in France Popery produced 
delity, and Despotism Anarchy ; an ob- 
servation which may be considered as a 
sufficient answer to Mr. Burke's splen- 
did Rhapsody of 356 pages. x 

ul 











x P, de Crescentiis—F. N. C. Mundy, Esq. [July, 


But, in fact, these, and many other 
corruptions, flow directly and natu- 
rally from the system iteelf; and per- 
haps it may be affirmed with truth, 
that no part of the Popish ecclesias- 
tical polity is productive of more 
evils than the severe and unnatural 
law of the celibacy of the Clergy. 

I passed this evening very agreeably 
with a mixed party of French and 
English. One of the French gentlemen 
had seen a goud deal of England. He 
expressed his admiration of our poli- 
tical constitution, which he had de- 
rived from the study of the writings 
of Montesquieu ard De Lolme; the 
former of whom he thought might 
justly be said to stand at the head of 

litical philosophers, and the latter 

ad delineated the grand features of 
our form of government with such 
precision as to render it an easy model 
for the establishment of the wisest, 
the purest, and the most impartial 
system of legislation that the world 
had ever beheld. “ Yes,” said a jolly 
English squire, “ that it is; and we 
might ~ Sieyes to produce any thing 
comparable to it out of all his pigeon- 
holes.” When I sat down to this 
letter, Mr. Urban, I had flattered my- 
self with the hope of bidding adieu to 
Lille, and gettmg at least as far as 
Tournay ; but this must be postponed 

till my next letter. 
Crericus LeicestRiEensis. 

/——__— 
Mr. Ursan, July 8. 

ERHAPS some of your readers 
will have the goodness to state, 
whether they kuow of any second copy 
of the following work being in any 
public or private library in this king- 
dom: ‘“ Petri de Crescentiis, civis 
Bononiensis, Roralium Commodorum 


- Libri duodecim,” prioted by Schuss- 


ler of Augsburgh, 1471. The copy 
which I have seen is in the possession 
of a Ciergyman of the Established 
Church, who resides in a remote part 
ofthe country. Itis in fine preserva- 
tion, and is a curious specimen of 
early printing. Scruraror. 





Mr. Unsan, 
WAS highly gratified by the ele- 
gant tributes of respect in your last 
Part, pp. 293, 387, to the late F. N.C. 
Mundy, esq. As they cannot but excite 
the isterest of your readers to peruse 
the Poem of Needwood Forest, | beg 


leave to refer them to Shaw's “ His- 
tory of Staffordshire,” vol. I. p 68, 
where Mr. Shaw has given copious 
extracts from the Poem, with the fol- 
lowing introduction: 


*« Francis Noel Clarke Mundy, of 
Marketon, in the county of Derby, esq. 
rented Ealand Lodge, in Needwood 
Forest, of Sir William (now Lord) Bagot, 
as a hunting seat, several years ; where 
he not only pursued the diversions of 
the chace with ail the enthusiasm and 
ardour'of the keenest sportsman, but at 
intervals (inspired with the thousand 
natural charms around him) penned that 
beautiful Poem of “ Needwood Forest,” 
which opens in a truly Miltonic strain.” 

“ Mr. Mundy was descended from an 
old family of that name in the North 
part of this County, which formerly 
possessed Alstonfield and other estates 
there, granted to them in a singular 
manner. The above Poem, unfortu- 
nately for the general admirers of supe- 
rior descriptive Poetry, was never pub- 
lished, but only a few copies printed for 
the use of bis friends in the year 1776 ; 
since which, they of course being scarce 
and valuable, Mr. Jackson of Lichfield 
reprinted it, without the Author’s con- 
sent, who, stiJl retaining an insuperable 
objection to having it published, instead 
of exerting the rigour of the law against 
the printer, very generously satisfied 
him for the expence he had been at, 
and took all the copies. Notwith- 
tanding all these circumstances, con- 
scious that the world bas too long been 
deprived of the beauties and merits of 
this Poem, I have presumed, in defiance 
of the too great modesty of the ingeni- 
ous and worthy Author, and I fear at 
the hazard of forfeiting his acquaint- 
ance, to gratify my readers with some 
extracts, which being chiefly descrip- 
tive of the forest scenery, and serving 
to enliven the duller parts of History, 
I hope be will pardon the liberty taken, 
especially as such an omission might 
by others be termed in me ignorance 
and stupidity.” 

Yours, &c. B..N. 


i 


*,* BiBLicus recommends the publi- 
eation of a new edition of the late venera- 
ble GRANVILLE SHaARP’s Remarks on the 
Uses of the Definitive Article in the 
Greek Text of the New Testament; with 
such additional Notes as the publication 
of Griesbach’s Text of the New Testa- 
ment seems to wake necessary. He has 
endeavoured to obtain the third edition 
of that work, but was informed, that it 
was out of print. 

Mr. 
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1816.] Pont Llyn Dyffws.—Antient Buildings in Rome. 


Mr. Unsan, April 13. 
SEND you a view of a romantic 

I scene on the road leading from 
Lianrwst to Corwen, called Pont Llyn 
Dyffws, or Pont y Glynn (see our 
First Plate), about six miles from 
the latter place; it is noticed in 
Evans’s North Wales, p. 290, and by 
Mr. Bingley, in his Tour, vol. Ll. 
p- 183. 

The beauties of Pont y Glynn are 
of a softened kind, compared to the 
naked grandeur and sublimity of 
Pistyll Rhaidr; and the effect is not 
a little heightened to the Tourist by 
the desolation of the wild moors over 
which, from Ulaprwst, the road has 
conducted him, and the unexpected 
approach to the wooded vale of the 
Glynn. 

Yours, &c. J.B. K. 

———— 
Mopern Rome. 

E have been solicitous to learn 
from our frieuds who have 
lately travelled to Rome, in what 
state the City appears at this time, 
respecting its original grandeur in 
buildings, colonnades, porticos, and 
arches; and we fiod that the repre- 
sentations which we have in prints 
are very ill calculated to afford us 
very clear ideas of the real appear- 
ance which these massy records of an- 


‘tiquity now present to the eye; for 


they are made from drawings of 
artists and ingenious men, who, de- 
sirous of representing the whole in as 
complete a state as possible, assist by 
their genius, and also by their labour, 
bases covered by earth, and many 
feet buried under ground; and capi- 
tals made out from one or two that 
remain perfect ; and porticos, catch- 
ing, as it were, their only support 
from the angles of flights of steps, 
which the student rather studies at a 
secure distance. Fallen columns have 
been not. only disfigured, but pur- 
posely mutilated, by the builders of 
small habitations, stables, and ware- 
houses, who sought for materials 
near at hand, and at as cheap a rate 
as possible: these are freely af- 
fixed to the remnants of some high 
colonnade, where once a Brutus or a 
Cesar trod. There seems to have ex- 
ercised the minds of modern men, of 
either letters or opulence, no primar 

desire to preserve any of these evi- 

Gent. Mac. July, 1816. 


” 


dences of ancient annals in the same 
state as their original compilers relate 
them; their minds have rather acted 
in unison with the mouldering Ble- 
ments of Fact, by  seomer J to the 
Triumph of Time. The arch of Titus, 
the palace of Adrian, the Forum, and 
Men ve alike declare how little 
their modern possessors have re: 
their beauty or their value; ae oy 
ever may be the variety of their pro- 
fessions in the admiration of their 
celebrated grandeur, they can have 
been actuated by very little zeal for 
the Arts, and for the perpetuity of 
Roman Architecture, while the best 
of these remains are disfigured by 
modern abutments and adjuncts of 
the meanest dwellings and materials, 
and by the careless neglect of unob- 
served decay. Much of the mutila- 
tions have been occasioned by the 
rapacity or avarice of travellers to 
enrich their own collections, or those 
of the great of other nations; but 
these are for the most part limited to 
busts and statues, which are not the 
subject of our present remarks: they 
are, though of infiaite value, yet 
minor to the magnificence of exten- 
sive buildings in a city: at Rome we 
find their Broken pedestals, which 
shew only the place where these 
eminent proofs of splendid genius 
once adorned the Capitol. It is the 
shameful perversion of great build- 
ings themselves, of which we cannot 
help complaining : we would readily 
admit of alterations in their interior, 
to render them commodious for ha- 
bitation in these times; but their ex- 
terior should have been sedulously 
preserved in all their ancient glory, 
giving, like their prototypes at 
Athens, the law of Architecture to 
all posterity, 

“* States once distinguished for mi- 
litary prowess, sometimes lay down 
their arms from lassitude, and are 


weary of fruitless contentions.” The. 


same remark is applicable to those 
once eminent, as Athens and Rome, 
for sculpture and architecture, which, 
in the modern lassitude of luxury, 
shrink from the exertion of repairing 
and preserving what decays arou 
them, and whose beauty, familiar to 
their daily view, sinks at last into 
entire dissolution. A. H. 
June 5. 
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Mr. Ursan, 





[July, 
June 29. 


ye readers will certainly be gratified, if not instructed, by the following 
extract from a work published at Paris, as far back as the year 1675. 
The friend who bas furnished the original has accompanied it with a 
translation; and it might be beneficial to ‘those who are unacquainted with 
the French language, to print the English version in a column opposite to 


the original. 


I remain, Mr. Urban, as hitherto, your admirer, OxonrEnsis. 


Athienes ancienne et nouvelle, &c. par Le Sieur De la Guilletiere. 
Paris 1675, livre troisieme, p. 231, 


Comme nous fimes vers les dernieres 
maisons de Ja ville, du costé du Temple 
de Thesée, qui est le chemin de |’Aca- 
demie, notre Janissaire nous proposa 
d’entrer chez un Gree de sa connoissance 
qui demeuroit 1a, et qui estoit un 
Didascolos ; c’est ainsi qu’ils appellent 
un maitre d’ecole. Nous ne demandions 
pas mieux; mais quelle douleur pour 
nous qui avions l’imagination rempli du 
sublime savoir de Platon, de Zenon, et 
de J'Aristote; quelle douleur dis-je, 
quand le Janissaire nous eut dit que ce 
Didascolos estoit un artisan, et que nous 
vimmes a considérer qu’un homme de 
cette etoffe tenoit la place de ces grands 
personnages! Nous trouvames une 
trentaine de jeunes enfans assis sur les 
Bancs, et leur Regent a Ja teste, qui leur 
montroit a lire. Il se leva et nous fit 
grand civilité: la nation n’en est point 
avare. 

Le Janissaire le pria de ne point 
interrompre ses lecons, pour nous en 
faire voir la méthode, que je trouvay 
trés ingenieuse. Il s’en faut bien que 
la nostre n'en approche, car le maitre 
pouvoit fair lire toute la classe a la fois, 
sans confusion, et d’un maniére a tenir 
toujours chaque ecolier attentif A ce que 
les autres lisaient. Ils avoient a la main 
chaqu’un un livre semblable; et si, par 
exemple, il y avoit trente ecoliers, il ne 
leur donnoit a lire que trente mots d’un 
discours continu; le premier ne lisoit 
que le premier mot, le second que le 
second, et le troisieme que le troisieme, 
et ainsi de suite. Et si chacun lisvit 
correctement son mot, il leur en fesoit 
lire encore trente: mais si quelqu’un 
venoit a manquer, i] estoit incontinent 
repris par l’ecolier d’aprés, qui estoit 
exacte a l’observer, et celui-cy estoit 
encore observé par le plus proche, chacun 
se renvoyant le mot jusqu’A ce que les 
trente ,mots fussent lus. De sorte que 
les trente ecoliers estoient toujours ep 
haleine, préts A se reprendre, chaqu’ un 
se piquant d’honneur d’étre plus ‘habile 
que son compagnon; et Ja legon d’un 
particulier, devenoit une legon com- 
mune, ot il se mestoit une continuelle 
emulation. 

Mais pour empescher que chaque 
écolier n’eludast eette ordre, en se pre- 
parant seulement a son mot particulier, 

l’ordre 





As we approached the last houses in 
the city, near the Temple of Theseus, 
leading towards the Academy, the Janis- 
sary proposed to us to call upon a Greek 
of his acquaintance, who lived there, 
and was a Didascolos ; that was the title 
they gave to a schoolmaster. This was 
in fact one of the objects of our wishes; 
but we were very much disappointed, 
having entertained great expectations 
from the wisdom of Plato, of Zeno, and 
of Aristotle: what a’ mortification it 
was to us when the Janissary informed 
us that the Didasgolos was a mechanic, 
and when we reflected that a man of 
this sort now fulfilled the duties of those 
renowned persons! We found about 
thirty children sitting on benches, and 
their conductor at their head, teaching 
them to read. He arose, and was very 
attentive to us: this nation abounds in 
civilities. 

The Janissary begged that we might 
not interrupt his lessons, but that he 
would shew us his manner of teaching, 
which appeared to me very ingenious, 
Our manner of teaching is very far in- 


Jerior, for the master made the whole 


class read at the same time without 
confusion, and in such a way that every 
scholar was necessarily attentive to what 
another was reading. They each held a 
book of the same sort in their hand; 
and if there were thirty scholars, he 
gave them to read only thirty words of 
asentence. The first scholar read the 
first word, the second the second word, 
and so forth. If they all read their 
word right, they then passed on to 
another similar sentence of thifty words. 
If any one made a mistake, he was im- 


mediately corrected by his neighbour, | 


who watched him attentively ; the latter 
by his neighbour ; and thus passing the 
words round until they were all read 
perfeetly. By this means the scholars 
always kept ouggpother in exercise, and 
ready to take notice of any mistake; 
each endeavouring to surpass his neigh- 
bour ; and the lesson of each individual 
became thus a lesson to all, by their 
constant emulation. 


In order to prevent any idle scholar 
taking advantage of the regularity of his 
station, and preparing himself for any 

particular 
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lordre des places n’estoit point fixé pour 
toujours ; et celuy qui, A une legon, avoit 
esté placé le premier, estoit mis dans un 
rang interrompu a une seconde: voila 
comment il ne falloit qu'une Jecon pour 
toute une classe, quelque nombreuse 
qu'elle fust ; et ce qu'il y avoit encore 
de commode pour le maitre, les ecoliers 
n’estoient pas obligés de venir tour a tour 
lire aprés lui, car chaqu’un d’eux estoit le 
précepteur de son compagnon. 
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particular word which might fall to his 
lot, their places were not always the 
same ; and the scholar who was first at 
one lesson, had a different station at the 
next. Thus one lesson was sufficient 
for a numerous class, and there was no 
necessity for each scholar to read one 
after the other to the master, for they 
each served as preceptor to his next 
neighbour.” 


—___—— 


Mr. Ursan, Zurich, June 30. 

N the present age, Literature is be- 
I come an object of extensive com- 
merce. How far this may tend to its 
exaltation or degradation, I have not 
now time to enquire. I shall only 
remark, that few Authors of real merit 
have ever reaped due benefit from 
their works, whilst they have ever 
been exposed with impunity to the 
rapacity of booksellers; who, now 
that they are become “ commercial 
men,” not only try to outwit the poor 
author, but likewise one another. 

But to the matter in point. A book- 
seller at Paris is now about publishing 
what he calls “* Manuel du Voyageur 
en Suissé,” in one volume 12mo. 
This work is a barefaced plagiarism, 
from the justly-celebrated Manuel 
of Dr. Ebel, so well known ian the 
scientific world, both as an eminent 
Naturalist, and as a man of general 


‘information; whose elegant and useful 


description of Switzerland is indis- 
pensable to every traveller in that 
charming country. A large portion 
of the English, who visit Switzerland 
every year, does not consist of those 
who travel merely to say they have 
seen the country, but of those who 
wish to study its natural or political 
history—points which the Paris editor 
entirely omits. I think it right, there- 
fore, to caution my countrymen 
against purchasing an incomplete, 
and, probably, incorrect work ; and 
I have the authority of Dr. Ebel in 
asserting, that no edition or abridg- 
ment of his work will be acknow- 
ledged as correct by him, except such 
as have been, or may be, printed under 
his own immediate superintendence, 
at the press of Orell, Fussli, and Co. 
Zurich. Yours, &c. 

An absent Friend and Correspondent. 

—— 
Mr. Ursan, Limehouse, July 9. 


N the course of a recent excursion 
to the Continent, when visiting the 
Model Room ia the Arsenal at Am- 


sterdam, my attention was attracted 
by a letter in my own language, evi- 
dently preserved with much care, of 
which, on perusal, I was induced to 
take a copy. It is curious, as illus- 
trative of the scrupulous attention 
with which, at the period when it was 
written, our forefathers cultivated 
every opportunity of contributing to 
the extension of their commercial re- 
lations; and asa proof that, in the arts 
by which diplomatic intrigues are 
effected, they were not much behind 
their descendants of the present day; 
it is, besides, not a little remarkable 
for the quaintness of its style, and the 
odd mixture of conciliating assurances 
and indirect threats with which it 
abounds, It appears to have been 
written during the reign of Charles 
the Second, by his brother James 
Duke of York, afterwards James the 
Second, then Governor of the East 
India Company ; and was taken, toge- 
ther with the presents to which it 
alludes, on board an outward-bound 
East India Ship, by the celebrated 
Dutch Admiral De Ruyter. The 
crown is a paltry copper coronet, de- 
corated with glass beads; the fate of 
the bed I was unable to ascertain. 
Should the letter, which is copied 
verbatim, afford any amusement to 
your numerous readers, it will be a 
source of gratification to 
Yours, &e. G.F.Y. 
4* To the Great King of Ardra, 
James, 

Duke of Yorke and Albany, &c. 
Brother to the King of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
sendeth greeting :— 

Whereas, wee have formerly writt to 
you by the hands of our sarvants Henry 
Clerke, our chief factor, and Captain 
Hunt, and have received’ from them a 
good report of your kindnesse to our 
Nation, and the sarvants employed by 
us ; it is our desire that you would con- 
tinue those good inclinations. If you 
shall further us in the making a prepa- 
ration of lading for our sbhipps against 
they 
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they come, and give us a freedome of 
trade in your dominions with all your 
subjects, it will move us to send you 
from time to time a plentifull supply of 
all sorts of goods, that shall be most 
to your liking; but if wee shall be 
straigtened in our trade, and diminished 
in the priviledges wee have formerly en- 
joyed, wee shall be forced to seeke our 
canvenience in some other place. But 
wee are confident you will have so much 
esteeme for the preserving of a full and 
friendly intercourse of traffique betweene 
us, that you will rather enlarge your 
kindnesse towards our sarvants em- 
ployed by us. Wee have so great a 
value for your person and dignity, that 
wee have sent you a present of a crown, 
which is the badge of the highest au- 
thority, and a bed, such as is used in 
these parts, which wee desire you to 
accept of; and be sure wee shall requite 
any favour you shall shew our factors 
and sarvants. Dated att the Court at 
Whitehall, the twenty-second day of 

July, Anno Domini 1664. JAMES. 

Exuis Leicaton, Secretary. 
By order of his Royal Highnesse, 
Governourofthe Royal Company.” 
i 

Mr. Urpan, July 3. 
F there be any subject which, in 
your labours of eighty-six years, 
has distinguished your cxvii volumes 
more than another, it is domestic 
history, biography, genealogy, and 
English antiquities. ‘These being the 
departments in which your learned 
Printer bas so much distinguished 
himself iv the literary world, have 
naturally of late years attracted your 
more especial encouragement. It has 
therefore been a matter of a little 
surprise, that in the Review of Books 
in the Gent. Mag. you have, in the 
four years which have elapsed since 
its publication, taken no notice of a 
work of large extent, particularly 
congenial to the pursuits of the 
amiable Veteran from whose press 
your pages issue; I mean the new 
edition of Collins’s Peerage, published 
in nine thick Svo yolumes in July 
1812. Itis more than acentury since 
the first outline of that work appeared 
in abrief and meagre form in one 8vo 
volume. in the course of twenty 
ears it swelled to feur thick volumes 
y the great labours of Agraur 
Couxixs, who, by his indefatigable 
researches amongst records, deeds, 
wills, and MSS, made it a most va- 
luable and authentic compilation, and 
epatinued to improve it in every sub- 
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sequent edition during his life. The 
edition of 1178 appeared in eight 
volumes, under the direction of the 
late Mr. Barak Longmate, who added 
a ninth or supplementary volume in 
1785. Thirty years elapsed before this 
edition was exhausted in the market. 

At length, after numerous titles 
had expired, and the Peerage had, 
‘remy by Mr. Pitt’s profusion, 

een nearly doubled, Sir E. Brydges 
volunteered the Herculean task of 
bringing down the descents, supplying 
the new articles, and taking on him- 
self the conduct and correction of 
another impression. Collins was an 
extraordinary man in his own voca- 
tion, but aspired to no higher cha- 
racter than that of a genealogist, or 
compiler of dry historical facts. The 
new Editor’s turn and ambition were 
of a less humble cast. He has not 
been content to continue; he has 
almost new-modelled most of the 
articles of Collins ; he has endeavoured 
to give them historical and biogra- 
phical interest, to animate them with 
anecdote, to delineate characters, to 
speculate on the secrets of cabinets, 
and springs of state-actious, and to 
bring back the story of former days, 
as on the stage of life! Such a vast 
body of personal history, during a 
period of several centuries, of persons 
moving in the most elevated sphere of 
life—statesmen, lawyers, orators, ge- 
nerals, and admirals, will scarce any 
where be found in the same compass, 

There is an impression in the world, 
and among none more than among 
a large portion of the Literati, that 
a Peerage BoSk (as some call it in 
contempt) can contain nothing better 
than a heap of idle genealogies, mat- 
ters of empty flattery to the parties 
recorded, and uninteresting and useless 
to all the world besides!’ On the use 
of mere naked pedigrees it is quite 
irrelevant to the present purpose to 
argue. The work of Collins, in its 
present shape, is of a very opposite 
nature: if it has any claim to notice, 
it is for teaching by example the 
moral and intellectual character of 
mankind, as developed in the duties 
of the great Officers of Government, 
in dispensing the laws from the 


Judicial Chair, in guiding armies, or 
winning the command of the ocean; 
for teaching the modes by which 
families have risen or decayed; for 
shewing the vanity of wealth and 

titles 
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titles without virtues; and the ob- 
scurity which soon envelopes a name 
that had nothing but birth and 
honours to recommend it! If 

‘* The proper study of mankind is man,” 
these volumes afford very copious 
materials for that knowledge. They 
abound in moral delineation, and poli- 
tical and literary memorials. Most 
of our General Histories and Secret 
Memoirs have been ransacked for 
every thing that illustrates the cha- 
racters of the individuals recorded; 


and no party bias has been allowed to 


falsify the colouring, or select partial 
and garbled extracts. 

When it is considered how immense 
is the apparatus of printed volumes 
on English history, biography, me- 
moirs, and genealogy, it can scarcely 
be conceived that many can have the 
opportunity, and of these how very 
few can have the leisure, the talent, 
or the industry, to collect and com- 
bine the scattered notices necessary 
to be brought together for the eluci- 
dation of so very extensive a subject. 
How many of the most able and ac- 
complished miods must be anxious for 
the result, who yet could not spare 
the time, labour, or attention to 
collect it for themselves! Indeed, a 
literary man must have had a peculiar 
species of energy, as well as peculiar 
opportunities, before he could per- 
severe to the end of such a task. 
Such materials, collected with somuch 
readiness, could never have been 
brought together upon the spur of 
the occasion. They are rather the 
fruit of a life’s intellectual amusement, 
pursued with passion, begun in the 
season of youth, when hope is alive, 
and spirits are unwearied; and carried 
on in long periods of seclusion from 
the vexatious interruption of business, 
or of frivolous society. In those days 
of happier and more virtuous retire- 
ment, the past and the future gain a 
more lively predominance over the 
present; and the mind, constantly 
turned inwards upon itself, bas all its 
faculties, its recollections, its images, 
and its creations, arranged in clearer 
order, and capable of more active and 
vigorous play. 

You will perceive, that it is the 
object of this paper to dwell upon 
those literary qualities which are least 
likely to be looked for in a work with 
a genealogical title. It is not wished 
to be concealed, that alate occurretice 


of a personal nature has led to this. 
Men who aspire to the highest depart- 
ments of Literature, to be Poets, and 
Moralists, and Historians, do not like 
to be degraded by ignorant misappre- 
hensions of the import of a title. 
When Horace Walpole gave to the 
world his ingenious Catalogue A 
Reyal and Noble Authors, how wou 
he have spurned and ridiculed the 
incurious and illiterate man, who 
classed it with the dry lists of publica- 
tions made out by a mercenary book- 
seller! Is the new edition of Collins 
less unlike the former collections of 
Peerages? 

What is it that distinguishes the 
——— talents of Johnson, and 
make#him in that sort of composition 
so pre-eminent above almost all other 
writers? He certainly is neither rich 
nor industrious in facts: but it is the 
moral charm of his pen; the profound 
and touching sentiments which flow 
through every page; the powerful 
hand with which he draws characters ; 
and the vigorous language in which 
he cloaths the whole. This has pre- 
served every thing which he has un- 
dertaken to relate from the languor of 
a compiler, and given it the animation 
of original composition and genius. 

They who have not looked into the 
Collins, may suppose it to be a collec- 
tion of insignificant facts and dull 
dates. Itis, on the contrary, wherever 
there occurs an opeuing (and that is 
very frequent in all the eminent 
families), full of moral remark, of 
sentiment, and even imagery. The 
character of Nelson is sometimes 
blamed as drawn even with an excess of 
warmth and enthusiasm. Lord Surrey 
the Poet, with many others of the 
Howards; the great Lord Buckhurst, 
afterwards Earl of Dorset; the Minis- 
ters Walpole, Pelham, Pulteney, 
Chatham, Holland, Pitt, Fox; the 
Yorkes, Mansfield, Camden, Thurlow, 
Rosslyy, Dunning, &c. areall portraits, 
which are endeavoured to be drawn 
with a bold, yet characteristic pen. 

When these attractions have been 
urged, it has been sometimes objected, 
that they are out of place in a Peerage. 
But from whom could such comments 
come? Either from the most unedu- 
cated, and most stupid; or from those 
who were interested in suppressing 
all the truth of history, and ever 
discrimination of character; who wis 
the enjoyment of honours to be con- 
sidered 
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sidered as sufficient proofs of talents 
and virtues, without farther inquiry ; 
and who think Nobility too sacred to 
be touched, except by the hand of 
flattery and panegyric. It has been 
hinted, that some of the anecdotes or 
characters may possibly not be true; 
that they may have been generated 
by party zeal, and ought not to be 
revived. Such objections, if valid, 
would put an end to history, and bury 
the past ina blank oblivion. History 
stands upon moral evidence; and ils 
lessons must not be lost, to avoid the 
slight chances of occasional error. 
More might be said on this subject, 
but I am fearful of trespassing on 
your pages. Yours,&c. D’ P—s. 
-—— 


Mr. Ursan, July 16. 
HERE are few things that are so 
alarmivg to the inhabitants of 
the Metropolis as accidenis by fire. 
It must be left to abler heads than 
mine, to explain how it happens, that 
there are few houses burnt down in 
the country towns, and even in Paris; 
while in London, fires are exceedingly 
numerous. The subject is very im- 
portant, and yet it is treated wilh an 
apathy that is truly singular. 

I beg to suggest to your readers an 
expedient, in case of fire, calculated 
to save the children of a family. 
Make a large bag or sack of strong 
cloth (it may be used in a house as a 
bag for holding the linen for washing) ; 
when a fire napeent this may be 
filled partly with cloaths or linen; 
and if a rope be fasteved to it, the 
children might be lowered down, one 
by one. A lady informed me, such a 
bag, on an alarm of fire, had been 
filled with the smaller valuables of 
the family without the least loss: 
had they not possessed such a bag, 
the greatest confusion and. loss must 
have ensued. , 

Too much cannot be said of Captain 
Manby’s valuable inventions ; anappli- 
cation of his idea of throwing a line 
over a ship in distress, might be made 
by fixing aline of pack thread toa small 
bullet, which might be thrown to any 
person in danger, at the top of a house 
on fire; to the other end of the line 
might be fixed, either a knotted 
rope, or a ladder of ropes, or a ladder 
with the steps made of wood, like the 
ladders over a ship’s stern. 

I think the vigilanee of our cri- 
minal police might be useful at fires. 
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It is miserable to think that, with 
100 excellent expedients in cases of 
fire, many persons may suffer for want 
of them, because there is no iustitu- 
tion by which they might be had io 
readiness in cases of fire: the only 
things thought of are tne engines; 
even the parish ladders (useful as 
they might be) are much neglected, 
and seldom brought to a fire. Let 
it be strongly impressed on your 
readers, that the greatest service 
would be done to humanity, if a light 
cart, laden with fire escapes, &c. 
could be in readiness to atteud fires, 
The subject is brought home to all 
in London, when we ask “ where is to 
be the next fire?” 

I ought vot to conclude without a 
word on parly walls. A fire may 
begin in one house; but in ordinary 
cases it should stop there ; the builder 
and District Surveyor (who is well 
paid) may divide the odium if it goes 
further. In one instance lately a 
house, which ought not to have been 
touched, had the fire communicated 
by wood let into the party wall, in 
two of the stories. Can the Surveyor 
be sued for damages? 

Yours, &c. PALATINUS. 

P.S. 1 beg to mention, that Mr. 
Scott, of 302, Strand, has invented 
a fire escape, by which all persons, 
even females and children, may safely 
escape from the window of a house 
on fire to the window of the adjoining 
house. The idea seems to me both 
original and invaluable; and it offers 
the best practicable means of safety, 
in the lofty houses of the Metropolis. 

— 
Mr. Ursan, Temple, April 16. 

HERE are few things of more 
importance at this present time, 

than the present state of the law of 
debtor and creditor: it is certain that 
the Insolvent Law, which has for its 
author Lord Redesdale, a peer of dis- 
tinguished learning and humanity, has 
failed in its professed object—drawing 
the fair and just line between debtor 
and creditor. Your readers will have 
observed with dismay that five millions 
of debts have been spunged off, and 
the payments to the numerous cre- 
ditors have been under a farthing in 
the poung. I would just further ob- 
serve, that very different would have 
been the eect of the old law. Under 
arrests, many doubtful debts have been 
paid. Asto long imprisonments, pro- 
fessional 
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fessional men know they seldom occur. 

The discharge given by the Insolvent 

Acts also seems to me to go a great 

way to weaken, if not to destroy, the 

common principles of honesty. — 

Iam happy in the opportunity of 
introducing to your valuable columns 
the Debtor’s prayer, from Bishop Jere- 
my Taylor. Your readers will there 
see, that the opinion of that admirable 
Divine was greatly in opposition to the 
present feeling of insolvent debtors. 

Yours, &c. Ss. P. 

A Prayer to be said by Debtors, and 
all Persons obliged, whether by crime 
or contract. 

O Almighty God, who art rich unto 
all, the treasury and fountain of ail 
good,,of all justice, and all mercy, and all 
bounty ; to whom we owe all that we 
are, and all that we have, being thy 
debtors, by reason of our sins, and by 
thy own gracious contract made with us 
in Jesus Christ; teach me, in the first 
place, to perform all my obligations to 
thee, both of duty and thankfulness ; 
and next, enable me to pay my duty to 
all my friends, and my debts to all my 
creditors, that none be made miserable, 
or lessened in his estate, by his kindness 
to me, or traffick with me. Forgive me 
all those sins and irregular actions by 
which I entered into debt, further than 
my necessity required, or by which such 
necessity was brought upon me; but 
Jet not them suffer by occasion of my 
sin. Lord, reward all their kindness 
into their bosoms, and make them re- 
compence where I cannot; and make 
me very willing in ail that I can, and 
able for all that I am obliged to; or if it 
seem good in thine eyes to afflict me by 
the continuance of this condition, yet 
make it up by some means to them, 
that the prayer of thy servant may 
obtain of thee, at least, to pay my debts 
in blessings. Amen, 

— 

Mr. Urpan, July 12. 

O those Parents who are desirous 
that their Sons should enjoy the 
full advantage of a good classical 

Education, I beg leave to recommend 

Rugby School, which I have known 

between thirty and forty years, and 

which has never stuod so high in the 
estimation of real scholars as it does 
at this present time. 


attend the anniversary of the public 
speeches in that admirable seminary, 
where I am continually reminded of 
the following beautiful sentence of 
Quintilian, which gives a charming 
portrait of an ingenuous school-boy, 
emulous of literary fame: ** Mihi ille 
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I never fail to’ 
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detur puer, quem laus excitet, quem 

gloria juvet, qui victus fleat ! hic erit 

alendus ambitu, hunc mordebit objur- 
atio, hunc honor excitabit; in hoe 
esidiam nupquam verebor.” 

I send you a sketch of the proceed- 
ings of the last anniversary, on Wednes- 
day in Easter Week. 

An Admirer of Classical Learning. 





The business of the day began with 
the recitation of the Prize composi- 
tions, in Latin and English verse, by 
the successful candidates. The Latin 
subject was Panthea and Abradates, 
whose affecting story is related with 
inimitable simplicity and pathos by 
the masterly pen of Xenophon, in the 
Cyropedia. The poem on this sub- 
ject, which gained the prize, was 
delivered with propriety and unaffect- 
ed self-possession, by —— Rust, son 
of —— Rust, Esq. of Huntingdon, 
The prize was a handsome folio, 
value ten guineas.—The English sub- 
ject was “ Christ rejected,” as repre- 
sented in a picture by West. The 
prize, a beautiful edition in 4to of 
Apollonius Rhodius, value six guineas, 
was gained by White, son of 
White, Esq. of Lichfield.—Then fol- 
lowed the speeches in Greek, Latin, 
and English. The first was a beauti- 
ful scene from one of Dryden’s Plays, 
between Mark Antony and Ventidius. 
Antony by Proby, son of the Dean of 
Lichfield ; Ventidius by Moor, son of 
the late Rector of Sapcote in Leices- 
tershire, who supported well the cha- 
racter of the veteran and faithful 
soldier: his aim was, to recall his mas- 
ter from the despair of a disappointed 
lover, and the anguish of his ill suc- 
cess at Actium, to right feelings and 
a sense of duty. Antony was well 
represented; the expression of his 
countenance at the commencement 
of the scene, from wrath, misery, and 
despair, was gradually changed to a 
manly and warlike resolution to fight 
again atthe head of his troops, and 
lead them on to victory. 

The next speech was delivered by 
Forster, son of Forster, Esq. of 
Southend, Kent; it was the address 
of Scipio to his soldiers, from Livy; 
wherein he exhorts them bravely to 
fight against the inveterate enemy of 
Rome, Hannibal: his action was not 
particularly good; but he seemed to 
enter into the spirit of his author, and 
recited the speech with emphasis and 
energy. 
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The next speakers who came for- 
ward were Sir John Johnstone, of 
Hackness, near Scarborough, York- 
shire; and Blewitt, son of — Blewitt, 
Esq. of Llantanam Abbey, Monmouth- 
shire, in the characters of Alonzo and 
Zanga, in Young’s tragedy of the 
Revenge. Johnstone appeared rather 
pushed beyond his powers as Alonzo ; 
but in the conclusion, where, at the 
instigation of the perfidious Zanga, 
he determines to slay Leonora, his 
intended bride, believing her affections 
not to be placed on him, he was very 
spirited. Blewitt, as Zanga, displayed 
powers of acling incredible ina 
school-boy; his action appeared na- 
turally to follow his words; there was 
nothing studied; the speaker seemed 
lost and forgotten in Zanga; and in 
that part of the scene where, by en- 
largiug on the glory of the deed, he 
inspires Alonzo with the resolution of 
mourdering his bride to gratify his own 
malice, the performance was excellent. 

Tomlinson, son of — Tomlinson, 
Esq. of Cliffe Ville, Staffordshire, de- 
livered Demosthenes with spirit; it 
was that part of the first Philippic, 
where the orator is most energetic 
in exhorting the Athenians to oppose 
the measures of Philip of Macedon 
with equal activity. Vicars, son of 
an eminent Irish Barrister; and 
Hamilton, son of the celebrated Dr. 
Hamilton, Physician at Edinburgh, 
aad, if we mistake not, Professor in 
the University, exhibited from Otway’s 
Venice Preserved: Vicars in the cha- 
racter of Jaffier, and Hamilton iv that 
of Priuli. The angry father was well 
represented by the latter; as was 
Jaffier, the unfortunate lover, by the 
former. 

Then followed the dialogue between 
Jupiter, Venus, and Juno, in the be- 
ginning of the tenth book of Virgil's 
Eneid, where the two rival Goddesses 
carry ona sharp objurgatory war of 
words before the mighty Thunderer. 
Collins, son of — Collins, Esq. 
of Yoxford, in Suffolk, represented 
Jupiter, and gave a dignified exhibi- 
tion of the Father and King of Gods 
and men, seated upon his throne on the 
summit of Olympus. Massingberd, 
son of a Lincolnshire Clergyman, re- 
presented the Paphian Dame, and 
made a very interesting appearance 
on account of his youth, being only 
fourteen. The arts of the Goddess of 
Love to soften the heart and unbend 
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the awful brow of Jupiter, as well as 
to impress him with a sense of the 
obduracy of his royal spouse towards 
her favourite Trojans, were unaffect- 
edly displayed by her young repre- 
sentative at Rugby. The stern and 
unrelenting Juno was exhibited by 
Winthrop, son of Dr. Winthrop, a 
Physician. This young gentleman, 
who is ouly a beginner in the art of 
speaking, gave promising signs of 
future improvement. 

Then followed the representation 
of part of Mason’s Caractacus. 
Paulson, son of a Russian Merchant, 
appeared as Caractacus, and was very 
much admired; he shewed a just con- 
ception of the character, and exhi- 
bited the sentiments with good taste 
and grace. The Bard was performed by 
Caldecott, son of Abraham Caldecott, 
Esq. of Rugby, with great propriety 
and force; and Hume, son of 
Hume, Esq. of Bilton, did justice to 
the interesting character of Evelina. 

The next exhibition was a scene 
from the Ajax of Sophocles, performed 
by Macaulay, son of the Rev. A. 
Macaulay, of Rotbley in Leicester- 
shire; Kynaston, son of the Rev. 
Mr. Kynaston, of Bury St. Edmonds, 
in Suffolk; and Peel, son of Sir R. 
Peel, Bart. of Tamworth. Macaulay 
was Ajax, Kynaston Chorus, Peel 
Tecmessa; and they performed their 
parts in a style worthy of the Athenian 
Buskin; or, to borrow the words of 
the Mantuan Bard, Sophecleo digna 
cothurno. Macaulay conceived his 
part well, in the scene where Ajax, dis- 
regarding the entreaties of Tecmessa, 
determines to commit suicide, in his 
rage against Ulysses, on being disap- 
pointed of the arms of Achilles; bis 
articulation was distinct and clear, 
and his delivery and action were. just 
and appropriate. Peel as Tecmessa 
was perfectly natural, The introduc- 
tion in this performance of a little 
boy, seven years old, to personate 
Eurysacar, the son of Ajax, excited 
universal attention, from the interest- 
ing appearance of the boy; and was 
doubly gratify ing to those who under- 
stood the Greek language, when Ajax 
came to take leave of his son, and 
exhorted him to follow the steps of 
his father; although the looks and 
manner of the father spoke alanguage 
sufficiently intelligible to the rest of 
the auditory. 

The concluding exhibition was a 

scene 
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sceve from Macbeth between the two 
chief prize-men, Rust and White, the 
former as Macbeth, thelatter as Lady 
Macbeth. The waveriog fear of Mac- 
beth to execute the murder of Dua- 
cap, and the haughty, undaunted, and 
pitiless disposition of Lady Macbeth, 
were represented to the jife, and the 
whole went off with great éclat. Se- 
veral of the speakers obtained prizes. 
They were all treated with a hand- 
some dinner by the Rev. Dr. Wooll, 
the learned, amiable, and accomplished 
master of the school. There was a 
ball and supper in the evening, which 
the Praposters were permitted to at- 
tend. Several of the speakers were 
seen in the ball-room trippimg on the 
light fantastic toe, and enjoywg, in 
the smiles of their fair partners, ‘the 
richest reward of their exhibitious be- 
fore them in the morning. The day 
following was a whole holiday, ob- 
tained at the request of the stewards; 
afier which, a0 doubt, the boys would 
return to their studies with renewed 
alacrity, in consequence of having 
had their spirits refreshed and re- 
cruited by so agreeable an interval of 
relaxation in the midst of the half- 
year, or, to speak in academical lan- 
guage, in the division of their term. 
I have nothing farther to add, Mr. 
Urban, than to express my hope that 
the report | have given of the late 
Anniversary, will excite the curiosity 
of many of your readers to visit 
Rugby onthe na. return of it—as 
for the School i:velf, it requires ao 
eulogy from my pen. 
— 
Mr. UrBan, July 1. 
_— discovery of the Roman Pave- 
meat at Bignor, in Sussex, having 
proved a source of considerable profit 
to the owner of the land, induced a 
farmer, in the neighbouring parish of 
Duncton, to permit his children to 
search on the side of a field, in a spot 
where the plough was unable to work, 
from the foundations .of buildings 
being near the surface of the ground. 
This research (which was contiaued 
by the direction of the Earl of Egre- 
mont, the proprietor of the estate) led 
to the discovery of the Remains, of 
which | have sent you a correct Plan. 
(See Plate II.) The knowledge we 
possess of the domestic Buildings of 
the Romans being very imperfect, 
every information that can be gained 
Gent. Mae. July, 1816. 


is desirable. Though this may add 
but little to the general stock, yet I 
hope it will not be wholly unaccepta- 
ble to the Antiquary and Historian. 
The building extended farther to the 
West; for, on digging on that side, a 
hard bed of mortar is found, and the 
foundation of the wall exteads farther 
to the North. I was fortunate in 
takiag the plan soon after the remains 


Were laid open; for, since that time, 


ignorance and waulonness have made 
great havock, in tearing up the pave- 
meot, throwing down the piers, and 
breaking the tiles. It consists of the 
remains of a Hypocaust ; the building 
standing exactly North and South. 
At the South ead is a room paved 
with tile, six feet six inches, by eight 
feet four inches; the walls withinside, 


seventeen inches high, and nearly 


level with the ground withegtside: 
this was a room to heat the flue. The 
fire-place is on the North side of the 
room, and on that side the floor is 
raised six inches, forming two square 
divisions, one three feet six inches by 
three feet, the other, two feet four 


joches by three feet, leaving a passage 


between of twenty inches in breadth. 
In a line with this passage is the fire- 
place for heating the flues. This fire- 
place is seven feet five inches long, by 
two feet one inch and a half iv breadth. 
The tiles it is paved with are much 
injured by the fire. The flues are di- 
vided into two divisions; the West 
side of the South division remains un- 
covered. The piers of the three un- 
covered flues are formed of tiles,seven 
inches and a balf to nine inches square, 
each pier containing seven tiles. “Two 
of the flues or opeuings are nine inches 
wide, and twelve inches high; the 
third is six inches wide, and fifteen 
inches high. The covering of the flues 
is formed with tiles (eleven inches by 
fifteen inches and a half in size). In 
-some parts there are two tiles, one ou 
the other, with mortar between (the 
mortar is formed, as usual in Roman 
buildings, of lime and brick rubbish, 
coarsely powdered); the whole cover- 
ing being thirteen inches thick. On 
the top of the flues is a drain of semi- 
circular tiles, four inches and a half 
-in diameter, with a large square tile 
at the mouth (above this was the 
tesselated pavement; fragments of 
painted cement are found, but no 
tessele). Over one of these os 

ues 
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flues is a perpendicular cavity, six 
inches aod a half by three inches, 
lined with tile; with a groove in the 
end tiles, ove inch wide. The tile 
forming the top of the flue, on which 
the cavity descends, is of this form, 

r——_the plain side uppermost; 
being, in all probability, a contrivance 
to regulate the heat, ae the drain on 
the top was to carry off all moisture. 
When the remains were first laid open, 
the bases of the piers of the otheg, or 
uncovered part of the South division, 
were to be seen; they were Liles eleven 
inches square; part of four of the 
piers were standing; the whole num- 
ber was seventeen. The North divi- 
sion contained twelve piers; eight are 
perfect, being two feet three inches 
high, and seven inches and a half 
square; the bottom tile eleven inches 

uare: each pier consists of thirteen 
tiles, with mortar between each tile. 
The floor under the piers is formed of 
double course tiles, eleven inches by 
fifteen inches and a half, with mortar 
between; and under the lower course 
the floor was covered with a black 
substance, resembling soot or pow- 
dered wood coal, near an inch in 
thickness. North of the flues is a com- 
partment, four feet eight inches by 
eight feet in size. Beyond this com- 
partment is a circular sinking in the 
earth, about three feet and a half in 
diameter; but whether it has been a 
compartment of that form, or a well, 
is uncertain: adjoining to it, on the 
East side, is a square division or com- 
partment, three feet by four feet two 
inches in size, and eleven inches deep; 
the bottom and sides formed of tiles ; 
the side tiles fastened with cramps: 
within this square compartment was 
a curved division, formed of mortar 
and tiles(now destroyed). On the West 
side of this square is a piece of two 
inch lead pipe, passing through the 
wall, and communicating with a com- 
partment of three sides; the South 
and East sides straight lines, the other 
of a curved form, considerably more 
than the fourth part of a circle; the 
bottom very neatly paved with tiles, 
the sides formed with cement, having 
a moulding of the same material all 
round the bottom of the compart- 
ment; on the East side a double 
moulding, apparently to break the 
fall of water. The remainsof the sides 
are from eighteen inches to two fect 
four in height; the largest diameter, 
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three feet ten inches. When first dis- 
covered, this compartment was co- 
vered with a bed of solid mortar, 
nearly two feet in thickness. The walls 
of these remains are from eighteen 
inches to two feet in thickness. The 
dotted line shews the form of the line 
of the wall, on the West side of the 
building. 

No. 1. Room for heating the flues, 
paved with tile. 

2. Flues remaining covered over on 
the top. 

3. Perpendicular cavity. 

4. Flues, the covering gone; the 
piers marked with double squares 
were perfect. 

5. Compartment, not paved. 

6. Circular sinking in the earth. 

7. Square compartment, paved with 
tile, with a curved division, now 
destroyed. 

8. Lead pipe. 

9. Compartment very neatly paved 
with tile, with a moulding of cement 
round the sides. 

10. Divisions raised six inches above 
the floor. 

Duncton is a small village, standing 
on the North side of the South Downs 
(about three miles from Petworth, in 
the county of Sussex). These antiqui- 
ties stand about one hundred and forty 
yards North-east from the church, on 
a rising ground, with a gentle slope 
on the North and East sides, and a 
steep bank on the West (in the bottom 
is a fine spring of water); the South 
side is level, until you begin to ascend 
the Downs, which is not more than 
four or five hundred yards distant. 
The situation is fine, commanding an 
exteusive view from the West to the 
East. Onthe common, on the borders 
of the parish (near West Lands), is a 
large circular Barrow; another near 
Fitz-Lee; with three more between 
Coats and Bignor Park; the middle 
one of the three small, the two end 
ones large, with a hollow or depression 
in the centre. 

The Roman road, called the Stone 
Street, passes about two miles South- 
east from these remains. It leaves 
Chichester, the Regnum of the Ro- 
mans, at the East gate, passing on the 
North side of Port Field, by Streeting- 
ton (to which it gives name), and is 
the present highway toHalnaker. At 
the North end of Halnaker street it 
crosses a high bank and ditch, called 
the Devil’s Ditch: near a pond the 

present 
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present highway branches off to the 
right, to avoid the hill; the Roman 
road runs nearly North-east over 
Halnaker Down; on the East side of 
the Down, it enters the inclosures for 
a short distance, when it again falls 
into the present highway at Petworth, 
on the West side of Long Down: 
leaving the Petworth road, it passes 
on the North side of Long Down, and 
enters the woods to the North of 
Eartham village (and is a highway to 
Bignor); it enters the inclosed land, 
called Cumber, on the North side of 
Slinden. In many places the plough, 
and the custom of digging the head- 
land for mould to lay under heaps of 
manure, has done it more injury in a 
few years, than the wear of seventeca 
centuries; but in one of the fields it is 
in fine preservation, and is about thirty 
feet in breadth. After quitting the in- 
closed lands, it gradually ascends to 
the verge of the Downs (which com- 
mands a most beautiful and extensive 
prospect, both to the sea and inland). 
Near the ridge of the Downs are many 
barrows of a circular form, scattered 
by the road side; in the year 1786 one 
of these barrows, called Hog’s Bar- 
row, was opened for materials to mend 
the roads, and the remains of several 
skeletons were found; but, no person 
conversant in antiquities being pre- 
sent, nothing further was discovered. 
On the brow of the hill the Roman 
road crosses another low bank and 
ditch, and gently descends the North 
side of the Downs, passing a short 
distance ‘from where the Roman tes- 
selated pavement was discovered at 
Bignor, in July 1811, in a direct 
line to Poleborough; from thence it 
proceeded over North Heath, by 
Billingshurst, Oakely, and Stunstead, 
to which it gives name, to Dorking, 
&e. The old inhabitants of the place 
have a tradition, now nearly lost, 
that a large Dragon had its den on 
Bigner Hill, and that marks of its 
folds were to be seen on the hill; a 
relick of remote antiquity, and of 
Celtic origin. The name of a large 
farm, crossed by the road, called 
Cumber, appears to be derived from 
the same source; as does the name of 
another farm near the road, called 
Glattin. 

The low bank and ditch, crossed 
by the Stone Street, on the top of 
Bignor Hill, runs East and West for 
about a mile and a half, .on the brow 
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of the hill; at the East end, it forms 
au acute angle to the North, until it 
reaches the steep slope of the hill: 
near the place where it is crossed by 
the Stone Street is a break, that has 
the appearance of an entrance; at 
the West end is a low bank and ditch, 
running North and South across a 
neck of land that unites two deep 
cwms, that indent the North and 
South sides of the hill. The whole of 
this district appears to have been dis- 
puted, inch by inch, at some early 
period, probably prior to the Roman 
invasion, if we may judge by the 
pumber of Barrows and Intrenchments 
found on the Downs. About two 
miles South from hence is another 
high bank and ditch, called War 
Dyke, running nearly parallel with 
that on Bignor Hill. It passes West 
from the banks of the Arun through 
Houghton South Wood; where, in 
the year 1786, assome workmen were 
digging chalk near the bank, they 
found a large quantity of human 
bones, which appeared as if the bodies 
had been thrown into a hole ina con- 
fused manner. A short distance fur- 
ther to the West, in digging a pond 
near the bank, they found, about two 
feet under ground, ao Urn, containing 
fragments of human bones. A short 
distance to the North, are several 
large Barrows. On gaining the top of 
the hill, the bank and ditch pursues a 
Westerly direction for near two miles, 
to the end of Houghton Rewel, where 
it is lost, except the high bank and 
ditch, called the Devyil’s Ditch, crossed 
by the Stone Street at Halnaker, be 
considered as a continuation of it. 
The Devil's Ditch pursues the same 
direction, and et in a line, and 
might have been a Bent fe: of the 
Belge against the aboriginal inha- 
bitants, when. they invaded these 
coasts from Gaul. It is to be remark- 
ed, the ditches of all these banks are 
on the North side. The Devil’s Ditch 
is to be traced a mile East of Hal- 
naker, through Halnaker Park, by 
Waterbeach, through Goodwood 
Park and Fawley Wood, in a straight 
direction to Lavant, where it fell into 
the lines proceeding from Chichester, 
which proceeded from the East gate 
of Chichester, in a Northerly direc- 
tion, to within forty yards of the East 
side of the Roman Camp on the Broil, 
by Summers Dale, to Ruemere, where 
it forms an acute angle, and ae 

est 
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West through Lavant Park, where it 
was joined by the Devil’s Ditch: from 
Lavant Park it proceeds in a very 
high ridge to Stoke Common, where 
it forms an acute angle, and purgues a 
South direction for a short distance ; 
when, forming adother acute angle, 
it porsuesa Westerly directionthrough 
Stoke Park and Woods, in a straight 
line to Stunstead and Rowlands, or 
Roman's Castle. 

From the North West angle of the 
Broil Camp a high ridge, with a ditch 
on thé North side, runs West for more 
than a mile; when, forming an acute 
angle on Densworth Common, it pro- 
ceeds South to the head of Fishbourn 
Harbour, half a mile-to the West of 
the spot where the Roman tesselated 
pavement was discovered in the year 
1805. The whole country, for many 
miles, appears to have been defended 
by intrenchments, ia all probability 
the work of the Belg'c Britons, and 
partly of the Romans, who might 
take advantage of the works of their 
predecessors; and such might have 
been the origin (at least the hint) of 
that much larger work, the Picts’Wail. 

From the North gate of the city of 
Chichester another high bank pro- 
ceeds, in a North West direction, 
passing near the grounds called the 
Campus (which, until these few years, 
was used as a play-ground hy the 
scholars of the Grammar Schvol in 
Chichester). A few years past, in 
digging through this bank, it was 
discovered to be an aqueduct, the 
water having been conveyed by 
earthen pipes, neatly fitied iuto each 
other. Yours, &c. Ss. 

eer aa 

Mr. Unsan, Cowbridge, July 2. 

HE distress of the labouring part 

of the community, and, conse- 
quently, the great increase of the 
Poor-rates inevery parish throughout 
the kingdom, have long been a sub- 
ject of very general and just com- 
plaint. .The heavy demands which 
are andually made on the pockets of 
the laborious farmer, aud industrious 
tradesman, in order to afford rehef to 
the poor, are truly distressing, and 
alarming. Many excellent pamphlets 
have been written, to inquire into the 
origin, and, if possible, to prevent the 
growth of this evil; but I am sur- 
prized that vone of them have at all 
taken notice of what appears to me 
to tend, in great mcasure, towards 
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the promotion of this. calamity; I 
mean, the vast sums which the poor 
are called upon to contribule towards 
the support of the Dissenting teachers 
and their establishment. That this 
argument will operate so strongly in 
Rogland as it does in Wales, | am not 
prepared to state confidently, though 
I fear there is but little room for 
doubt on the subject: bot in this de- 
serted Principality, where Religious 
Quacks (for such every ignorant me- 
chanick, who assumes to himself the 
office of a Preacher of the Gospel, 
must be called) cover the land, like 
the Locusts in Egypt, and devour 
every thing with their reach; 1 am 
bold evough to assert, that this, 
though perhaps not a principal, yet is 
certainly a co-operating cause of the 
enormous increase of the Poor-rates. 
Any one.who knows any thing of the 
state of Religion, or rather Irreligion, 
in Wales, will, | am sure, agree with 
me in saying, that, at the least, two- 
thirds of the poor have, in some way 
or other, separated themselves from 
the Established Church. Having itch- 
ing ears, they have heaped to them- 
selves teachers, who must be supported 
at their expence; for these people, 
though they profess to talk a great 
deal about the things of heaven, yet 
by no means despise the things of the 
earth. Should there be a Bible So- 
ciety established in any~ town or 
village, a penny per week is extracted 
from the pockets of these poor de- 
luded individuals, not merely to pro- 
cure Bibles for thewselves, but for 
their neighbours, both at bome and 
abroad. Should a School be erected 
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though it is called a Free School, yet 
another peony is extracted per week 
in support of this; to say nothing of 
the numerous pence which each indi- 
vidual preacher, to promote the glory 
of God, demands for his own private 
consumption. So that, upon the most 
moderate calculation, the sum of 15s. 
or 20s. is annually taken away from 
the mouths of every poor man’s wife 
and children, in order to provide for 
the maintenance of every spiritualized 
bricklayer or taylor; which, if it 
were suflered to accumulate, in the 
course of a few years would be suffi- 
cient to provide against many of the 
contingencies to which human nature 
is exposed. Whereas, what is the case 
now?—should sickuess overtake the 

labourer, 
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labourer, or deficiency of employment 
render him incapable of earning his 
daily bread, instead of having a little 
fund to which he might have recourse 
in the time of distress, he is obliged 
(to use a vulgar phrase) to come upon 
the Parish, which is compelled to 
repay the sums expended on these 
itinerant Preachers. Many, too, of 
these poor people, whilst actually re- 
ceiving relief from their Parish, are 
regularly devoting a portion of it 
towards the support of their Religious 
Establishments. Thus, in fact, the 
Poor-rates, instead of beirz calculated 
for the relief of the Poor, are nothing 
Jess than contributions, levied for the 
support of the Invaders of our Reli- 
gion; andevery member of the Church, 
who is called upon by the Overseer tu 
make his contribution, is, as it were, 
committing suicide, by furnishing the 
weapons, and supporting the hands 
which are to wield them, against the 
foundation of his venerable structure. 

Now, Mr. Urban, though | am far 
from wishing to deprive the Poor of 
any of their privileges, or in any way 
to oppress them; yet, surely, it is but 
common prudence to take care that 
out money is not expended upon them 
either rashly, or without discretion. 
With this idea, therefore, I have ven- 
tured to make this communication to 
you ; io hopes that, through the me- 
dium of the Gentieman’s Magazine, it 
may meet the eye of some person who 
may be more competent to discuss the 
point than myself, and that one day 
or other it will become the subject of 
parliamentary inquiry. Might I be 
aliowed to suggest a remedy, | should 
advise that the Dissenters be obliged 
to maiotain their own poor; and that 
in no case parochial relief should be 
afforded to a pauper, who can be 
proved to have expended his money 
in aid of any other Religious Esta- 
blishment than the Church. By this 
means, the growth of fanaticism would 
be checked, the Poor-rates greatly 
diminished, the interests of the Esta- 
blished Church promoted, and, con- 
sequently, the State at large materially 
strengthened. What a happy thing 
would it be, not merely for the Eeclesi- 
astical, but also for the Civil World, 
if the Bench of Bishops, instead of 
forming plans for curtailing the rights 
and privileges, and for depressing and 
degrading the characters, of the Esta- 
blished Clergy, would contrive some 
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means for checking the intrusions of 
the Dissenter, whose constant and 
sole aim is, to destroy that Charch, 
from the emoluments of which they 
(the Bishops) are clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and fare sumptuously 
every day! What would be our con- 
dition, if there were no future state, 
in which our labours will be rewarded 
by the Great Bishop of Souls? then 
should we, of all men, be most misera- 
ble: persecuted, not only by oar 
enemies, bat even by our familiar 
friends, with whom we have walked 
in the houte of God, and to whom we 
are taught to look up as the promoters 
of our temporal and eternal interests. 
From such Apostles, O ye Ministers 
of State, defend the Church. 
A Cameprian Vicar. 
——— 
Mr. Unsan, July 3. 
wris of Array for arming the 
Clergy occurred in ancient 
times; but the following is modern, 
and much more curious, being an 
authentic account of a Review and 
Sham-fight of the Clergy, which was 
intended this year, but, from circam- 
stances, is postponed to the next. 

The Clergy are to be marshalled in 
two distinct Armies, and commence 
action in the manner below described. 
Each Army will have distinct appella- 
tions; one High Charch, the other 
Low Church. 

The field will be taken first by the 
High Church Army: a band of Parish 
Clerks, singing the psalm “ How 
sweet it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity,” will aunoance the 
arrival of the Commander in Chief, 
who will be mounted upon a fine 
charger, furnished by General ——— 
who has given notice of a Bill te regu- 
late the conduct of all future Clerical 
Troops, by Parliamentary Aathority. 

The main body of Infantry will 
consist of the resident Incumbents, 
who will be armed with sixty rounds 
a man of written Sermons; and they 
will be drilled every day, for a long 
time preceding, in reading them ve- 
hemently and loudly, so as Lo present 
a formidable front to the enemy, and 
keep up a heavy fire. 

The Dignitaries will form a fine 
_— of heavy Cavalry. They 
will be uniformly attired in full black, 
cauliflower wigs, and ede en 
hats. Their military appearance has 
already attracted the admiration + 

the 
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the ladies, who, with a view to the 
terror they willexcite, have exclaimed 
** What frights they are!” whereas 
no female ever gave such a truly 
military denomination to our red- 
coated gentry. 

The Artillery will be composed of 
a fine regiment of Clerical Members 
of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The Universities will 
furnish a Troop of Flying Artillery, 
composed of Junior Fellows, who are 
accustomed to ride hard every Sunday 
morning, to serve distant Curacies. 

The Main Body of the Low-Church 
Infantry will consist of the Welsh 
and Somersetshire Dissentients, whose 
ranks will be strengthened by many 
ousted Lecturers and Curates. Being 
deprived of their farms, their plough- 
shares and pruning-hooks will be con- 
verted into pikes: for, not being pro- 
vided with the musquets of good 
livings, and having no ammunition, 
they rely upon the Charge. 

The Artillery will be composed of 
Clerical Members of the BibleSocielies. 

Much dependance is placed upon a 
body of Grenadiers, calied Gospel- 
Preachers, whose entrance into the 
field will be announced by seven 
Trumpeters, playing “ Blow ye the 
Trumpet in Zion.” 

The Cavalry will consist of Clergy- 
men, who are eminent in hunting, and 
keep good horses, Upon their stand- 
ard will be the motto, “ Pro aris et 
focis;’ underneath it the literal 
English translation, “* For the Hares 
and Foxes.” If their horses are not 
too light, they will be able to stand a 
charge of the Dignitaries; and, if so, 
their superior practice in using the 
hunting-whip will give them power to 
withstand “ the sword of the Lord, 
and of Gideon,” which the Dignitaries 
will wield against them. 

A Corps of Riflemen will be formed 
from the Shooting Clergy. 

The ground will be kept by lean 
Welsh Curates, mounted upon ponies, 
whose sallow appearance will justify 
the name of their regiment, the 
Clerical Death’s Head Hussars. 

The Action will commence by a can- 
nonade of Puffs and Dioner Speeches 
from the Bible Society Artillery; 
which will be answered by that of the 
Bartlett’s Building Corps, who will 
reply by a heavy fire of Orthodox 
Pamphlets. Much execution will be 
done on both sides. 
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The Grenadiers of Gospel Preachers 
will then make a grand effort to break 
the Centre, to which they will be 
animated by aloud shout of ** Extem- 
pore for ever” from the multitade. 
The resident Incumbents will receive 
them by a cool fire of remonstrance, 
that such preaching is fit only for men 
of abilities; that the superior orders 
will not sit in a Church to hear non- 
sense; and that, therefore, edification, 
though not popularity among the 
vulgar, is better secured by written 
good sense, than parole trash. After 
much firing on both sides, the High 
Church Heavy Cavalry will charge, 
and compel them, because support- 
ed by only Light Horse, incapabie of 
charging in Tine, to retreat. This 
retreat will be made, however, in 
perfect good order; and the Gospel 
Preachers will continue to retain the 
affections of the uneducated, from 
their bravery in defying their enemies. 

The Rifle Corps will do little or no 
mischief, as they will be afraid to 
advance close enough to take good 
aim. They will skulk about, and 
only make complaints among friends, 

The Main Body of Dissentients, for 
want of powerful Officers, will be soon 
obliged io give way; especially as 
they will not be equal in their Arms, 
which do not exceed the power of 
pens and printing types. The Field, 
where the Sham-Fight will be fought, 
will from that day be called, ** The 
Clergy-Regulation Bill Field.” 





The above is merely, of course, a 
squib, purely intended as a joke, 
spoken in earnest, to induce the 
Clergy to think in time, what injury 
may possibly ensue by discords in 
their own order; and to recommend 
interchanges of communication be- 
tween their rulers and themselves, 
to settle their disputed points, without 
calling in the aid of exasperating re- 
solutions and pamphiets, or making 
the Laity, by publications, a party in 
their differences. ARISTIPPUS. 

S—a—ae- 
Mr. Urgan, July 6. 
AS the Readers of your Miscellany 
will naturally expect me to an- 
swer the ** Reasons,” &c. re-published 
in your June Magazine, pp. 503, 593 ; 
in justice to thew, as well as to myself, 
I beg to inform them, that my answer 
is inserted in the Classical Journal, 
No. XXVI. Joun ene” 
r. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Salisbury, May 16. 

-- any of your Correspondents can 

inform me, through the medium 
of your useful Miscellany, who are 
the descendants of Sir Charles Hedges, 
Secretary of State in the reign of 
Queen Anne, and whether he left any 
papers which may elucidate the his- 
tory of John, duke of Marlborough, 
the communication would be very 
acceptable to W. Coxe. 

- — — — 
Mr. Urnsan, July 10. 

WISH it to be understood that, in 

the quotation inserted in your 
Magazine for last month, from my 
History of Cambridge, relative to 
the name of the Town and Univer- 
sity, I have rather stated different 
opinions, than given a decided one of 
my own; or, perhaps, played with, 
and humoured, opinions, to try the 
strength of each. 

Mr. Thomas Richards, in his 4n- 

ique Lingue Britannica Thesaurus, 
under the article Afon, observes, 
“ Avon is the proper name of several 
rivers in England; as Avon, the river 
of Bristol; the Avon in Northampton- 
shire; another in Warwickshire, where 
there is a town, called Stratford upon 
Avon, &c., for which this reason is to 
be assigned; viz. that the English, 
when they drove the Britons out of 
that part of Great Britain, called 
from them England, took the appella- 
tives of the old inhabitants for proper 
names; and so, by mistaking Avon, 
which, with us, signifies only a river 
in general, it came to serve with them 
for the proper name of several of their 
rivers.” 

Thelearned Edward Lhwyd, both in 
his Archeologia Britannica, and in 
his Adversaria, subjoined to Baxter’s 
Glossarium Antiquitatum Britannica- 
rum, had preceded Richards in such- 
like observations; and in his Com- 
parative Etymology had — 
copious examples of Prefixes and 
Postfixes to old British appellative 
Nouns; together with the various 
interchanges of Vowels and Con- 
sonants; aiming to trace thereby the 
sg roots of many British names: 
and it has been thought by some, 
that the etymological sense of Cam, 
Granta, and Canta, may be ascer- 
tained in the same way. 

On this subject, then, I have a few 
more ideas, which I reserve for their 
proper place. Yours, &c. G. Dyn. 
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*,* WE bave much satisfaction in 
bringing forward to the notice of 
our Readers the benevolent exer- 
tions of the Rev. H. Benxrr, 
towards raising a Fund for the 
erection of a new Church in -the 
Forest of Dean; and trust, that the 
peculiar circumstances of a nume- 
rous class of people will excite 
such a degree of interest, as to 
render successful the object of this 
public appeal. 


“ The Royal Forest of Dean, in the 
county of Gloucester, a waste tract of 
upwards of 20,000 acres, has no Church 
in it, nor any means of religious in- 
struction expressly provided for the use 
of its inhabitants. These, consisting 
chiefly of Miners and Colliers, partly 
from their secluded situation between 
the Rivers Severn and Wye, partly from 
the nature of their employments, and 
partly from the distance of great num- 
bers of them from the Parish Churches 
adjoining the Forest, have bitherto been 
too generally living in the neglect of 
moral and religious duties. Few have 
been used to observe the Sabbath; still 
fewer to attend the Churches on the 
borders; and the ignorance naturally ac- 
companying such a state, has not failed 
to produce a corresponding effect on the 
life and conduct. Seven years have 
nearly elapsed since I became Stipendiary 
Curate of the parish of Mitcheldean, on 
the North-east side of the Forest, next 
Herefordshire; and finding that part of 
the Forest adjoining me in the above 
state, I considered it a duty to attempt 
its improvement. Anxioustoameliorate, 
at least, the rising generation, I opened 
a Sunday School for the Foresters’ 
Children, several hundreds of whom, at 
length, came to receive education and 
religious instruction, in a building erect- 
ed for this sole purpose. For further 
particulars on this head, I beg to refer 
to the First Report of the National So- 
ciety for the Education of the Poor— 
though fully conscious how unworthy I 
am of the commendation they have beer 
pleased to bestow. My next attempt was 
with the Parents. Finding that few, by 
comparison, attended Public Worship, I 
visited them in their cottages, to read 
and explain the Bible; and I was led to 
adopt this plan from the particular 
situation of the Foresters, destitute of 
Churches or Ministers whom they could 
properly call their own. In these pas- 
toral visits, made on different evenings 
in different places, and in which I have 
usually spent two hours, in reading and 
practically explaining the Holy Scrip- 
tures, I have sometimes had 200 persons 

present 
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present at oné time; and calculaté,’ on’ 


the whole, that 800, at différent times, 
have thus come under instruction. Many 
instances might be produced, certainly 
not less than 20 families, of reformation 
in both sexes, which has evinced itself in 
their desire to possess the Bible and 
Common Prayer Book, and by a total 
change in their moral character. At one 
of the places which I am accustomed to 
visit, Where the heat and crowd have at 
times been almost insufferable, the 
Colliers, aided by two or three neigh- 
bouring Farmers, offered to build a large 
room, for the better accommodation of 
great numbers : this, for obvious reasons, 
was declined ; but it led me earnestly 
to wish, that the Foresters might be 
more immediately brought within the 
pale of the Established Church ; and, by 
regular attendance on a Church appro- 
priated to themselves, be made habitu- 
ally aequainted with that admirable 
Liturgy, to which too many of them are 
now utter strangers. With the con- 
currence of the Honourable and Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, 
a Memorial and Plan has been laid be- 
fore Government , with an offer, on my 
part, that, if the needful fund for build- 
ing a Church and Parsonage-House 
could be provided, I would give up my 
present Curacy, and serve the new 
Church without any further emolument 
than the endowment necessary for its 
consecration. It may, perhaps, be pro- 
per here to remark, that private cir- 
cumstances obliged me last year to leave 
Mitcheldean for an adjoining Curacy. 
The Sunday School has, in consequence, 
heen discontinued ; but, in the event of 
aChurch being built, would be resumed 
in the Forest with a prospect of increased 
success. 1 am now authorized to state, 
that the measure has the full approba- 
tion of Government, who will grant five 
aeres of lapd in the Forest for this pur- 
pose, being all that is allowed by Act of 
Parliament; and will also give such 
other .aid as circumstances may allow. 
For the completion of the Plan, lam en- 
eouraged to apply to the liberality of the 
Publick; in confidence that, when. the 
ease is‘ known, the application will not 
be in vain. An accurate survey has been 
made; and from 250 to 300 cottages, 
containing from 1200 to 1500 souls, 
found on extra-parochial ground, all 
within a reasonable distance of the-in- 
tended. spot. The sum requisite for 
building the Church and Parsonage- 
Hause, will not exceed 2500/., the situa- 
tion keing very favourable for materials, 
and economy consulted in the plan, as 
far.aa consistent with the dignity of the 


Episcopal Consecration.—It should be 
mentioned, to the credit of these people, 
that I have had various offers of assist- 
ance. One man, owner of a quarry, will 
give all the stone, with no other expence 
than that of raising it; while another, 
who labours with bis own hands for a 
large family, has offered to contribute 
201. I trust this zeal in so good a cause 
will be encouraged by the completion of 
the work ; and that, by means of it, true 
Religion and pure Morality, may be the 
ornaments of the surrounding country. 
The important effect aay already be 
perceived, which this measure would 
have in making good Christians and 
peaceable Subjects ; nor does any other 
plan appear more likely to add strength 
in this quarter to our excellent Establish- 
ment, both in Church and State.. 1 musgt 
here mention, that on the other extre- 
mity of the Forest, near Monmouthshire, 
the Rev. P.M. Procter, Vicar of Newland, 
has been unwearied-in his endeavours to 
benefit the inhabitants of the Forest on 
that side ¥. By the kind assistance of 
Government and others, a Chapel has 
been builtin that part of the Forest, 
for the double purpose of a Sehool-soom 
for the Children, and a place of Divine 
Worship for those whom age or infirmi- 
ties might hinder from attending New- 
land Church; for which latter purpose 
it was licensed by the Lord Bishop.ef the 
Diocese. ‘The distance, however, being 
about eight miles, no advantage can be 
derived from it to the population on this 
side, who are equally, if not more, nu- 
merous, and starid in like need of in- 
struction.—I therefore beg leave to solicit 
subscriptions, however small, in aid ‘of 
this work, that the building may be 
commenced as early as circumstanees 
will permit. I have only to add any 
hopes, that this intrusion of an humble 
individual on the Publick, will be Over- 
looked in the importance of the Caase 
which he pleads; and my wishes, that 
the kind Contributors will feel cewarded 
in the reflection, that thousands, yet 
unborn, may have cause te bless them, 
for thus providing for their spiritual 
wants, and giving them the knowledge of 
those principles, which alone cau make 
them worthy methbets ofSociety ‘here, 
or lead them to provide well for théir 
eternal welfare hereafter. 


HENRY BERKIN, A. M. 
Weston, Gloucester, April 30. 








* See My. Procter’s. account of his 
labours, in Vol. LXXXIII. p. 417; and 
a view of the Chapel, in Vol. LXXXIV. 
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Oxservations on THE Emancipation OF roe Staves. 
Extracted from Dr. Pinckanp’s “ Noies on the West Indies.” 


(THE British Parliament baving enacted 

a law, to the immortal honour of this 
Country, for the abotition of the importa- 
tion of Slaves into our settlements in the 
West Indies, it remains te be ascertained 
how this great work of humanity can be 
completed, by extending it to the eman- 
cipation of the slaves already in the Co 
lonies. 

As a step towards the emancipation, 
the abolition is of the highest importance ; 
but if the Parliament, having passed a 
decree, shall content itself without pro- 
ceeding to that great ultimate object— 
the emancipation, England will have 
only the unsatisfactory consolation of 
exhibiting to the world an honourabie 
and ineffectual example; while she 
leaves other Nations to make a profit of 
her bumanity: for, so long as slavery 
shall be permitted to exist in our Co- 
lunies, and the Afriean trade be con- 
tinued by other countries, it may be ex- 
pected that slaves will not cease to be 
introduced into the Evglish settlements. 
Nor can the importation be prevented 
by any prohibitory law or regulation of 
the British Parliament, however wise in 
the enactment, or vigilant in the exe- 
éutien ; since it will be the common in- 
terest of the Colonists to encourage ad- 
venturers in this illicit traffic. 

It is manifest, therefore, that, unless 
England proceed further, the abolition 
will be nugatory, or even worse ; for it 
will not only be inadequate to ite pur- 
pose, but it will be the means of throw- 
ing the trade into tne hands of the mer- 
ehants of other Nations; whe, in-con 
dueting it, may not be governed by the 
same humane regulations, which the 
traders of this Country were compelled 
to observe. 

It cannot be supposed that any of the 
friends of the abolition will be adverse 
to the emancipation, although various 
opinions may be heid respecting the 
best mode of effecting it. Considering 
themselves as following the genuine dic- 
tates of humanity, some may contend 
for an immediate enlargement ; while 
others, with sounder policy, will plead 
for a more cautious and gradual libera- 
tion. 

An abrupt and unlimited efifranchise- 
ment might prove injurious tu the slave, 
unjust to the master, and equally cruel 
to both. It would have the effect of de- 
priving the one of his bread, without 
teaching the other to earn it. The dark 
ignorance which overclouds the minds 
of the slaves ; the bitter remem 

of former toils and severities ; their na- 
tural indolence; the debilitating lan- 
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guor produced by the climate; and the 
facility of obtaining previsions without 
labour, would all combine to prevent 
them from engaging in the settled babits 

of daily toil. Devoid of instruction, 
without any knowledge of the benefits 
arising from commerce and the accumu- 
lation of property, they would not dis- 
ereetly mect the change to freedom, and 
assume, at once, the tranquil character 
of sober and industrious peasantry. It 
is even doubtful, whether, if they were 
hastily liberated, they could ever be 
brought to employ themselves in a con- 
stant round of labour: to expect it, as 
the necessary result of merely granting 
them their freedom, would be idly ro- 
mantic. In their present stale of ig- 
norance, both humanity and policy are 
opposed to a sudden emancipation ; for, 
instead of their situation being thereby 
improved, it would be rendered lament- 
ably worse. : 
Having been governed by the whip, 
and held subservient to the will of others, 
they do not contemplate auv intermediate 
stage between the master and the slave, 
Accustomed to the degrading habits of 
bondage only, their minds are unpre- 
pared for freedom, and incapable of com- 
prehending its high advantages. If their 
bonds were hastily broken, they would 
be all kings, and no subjects—all plant- 
ers, and no labourers! In the gloomy 
imbecility of their uncultivated faculties 
they would be jealous of the whites, and 
suspicious of future chains: hence, to 
give them unbridled liberty would be to 
let loose an irritated race. of beings, 
with a two-edged sword in their hands, 
which, in consequence pf the many vices 
and infirnritics arising from a life of 
slavery, they would either turn upen 
themselves, or wield to the destruction 
of those about :them. would be 
thrown into inveserate confttsion ; the 
cultivation of the Colonies would len- 
guish ; commerce would die away; and 
the mother-country preserving no con- 
trol, all would be violence, outrage, and 
subversion, and they would persecute or 
destroy those who had‘ governed them, 
until every European were exterminated 
from the settlements, Or, i! they should 
not be roused to energy by revengeful 
feelings, and a distrust of their former , 
rulers, they would sink into the torpid 
state of the uncivilized Indians, or of 
their darker brethren of the Africam fo- 
rests, and relapse into a state of rude 
and savage nature, Their wants being 
few, and their food easily procured, their 
exertions would be only commensurate 
to their cravings: disdaining labowr, 
they 
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they would repose under the soft shade 
of the plantain, equally regardless of the 
riches of commerce and the honours of 
ifidustry. The yam, the plantain, and 
the pepper-pot, the banjar, the merry 
danee, and their beloved Wowski, would 
gratify all their wishes, and crown their 
highest ambition. 

However simple the question of eman- 
cipation may appear, to those who reason 
only from an abstract principle regard- 
ing humanity and the natural rights of 
man, it is a subject of no less intri 
cacy than importance. Although urgent 
and imperative, still it needs much and 
serious consideration, and cannot be 
acted upon without the utmust caution. 
To judge of it properly, requires an ex- 
tensive Knowledge of the interests of the 
Colonists, an intimate acquaintance with 
the character and disposition of the 
slaves, and much information with re- 
gard to the relative policy between this 
country and the settlements. By hasty 
or inconsiderate measures a serious 
wound might be given to the sacred 
principles of humanity and justice, and 
infinitely more mischief than advantage 
would be the result. 

It is possible that, by proceeding with 
great care and discretion, the loud calls 
of humanity may be obeyed, and the 
emancipation effected to the great be- 
nefit of the slaves, and without serious 
injury to their masters: but to force 
upon tbe blacks and their descendants, 
at all hazards, a freedom, which thev 
know not bow to value or to use, would 
be cruel and fatal. 

It should be beld, always, in remem- 
brance, that, in a mental point of view, 
the slaves are but as children, having 
their untutored minds in a more abject 
state of imbecility, than the lowest of 
the poor in the meanest state of Europe. 
Muth has been done, during many years 
past, to meliorate their condition ; but, 
in order to make it consistent with the 
policy of the parent-country, the safety 
of. the West India proprietors, or the be- 
nefit of the Negro race themselves, to 
abolish slavery altogether, this benefi- 
cent and glorious achievement must be 
accomplished by a steady perseverance 
in the use of slow and gradual means. 

A ‘general system of education and 
moral improvement should be esta- 
blished among the slaves; a due sense 
of their religious duties should be incul- 
éated; and they should be taught to es- 
timate the bigh value of freedom, and 
social intercourse: private punishments 
should be prohibited ; ali invidious dis- 
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Jaws, and the same rules of government, 
The degrading ignorance, the sullen 
perverseness, and revengeful feelings of 
the slaves should be softened by liberal 
instruction; they should be gradual 
associated, and brought to a level wit 
those who are better informed, and more 
conversant with the arts of industry ; 
and they should be taught to understand 
the advantages which would arise from 
coatinuing the cultivation and commerce 
of the Colonies. A general change in 
their minds and habits, must be either 
in progress, or effected, before it can be 
safe or useful to grant them so great a 
boon ; or, rather, to restore to them so 
manifest a right. 

Perhaps the best preparatory 5 
would be, to bring a coaeidevellé — 
portion of the people oy colour, between 
the Whites and the Neg:oes, to England 
to be educated, together with such of 
the Blacks themselves, as might display 
any peculiar marks of intellect ; allow- 
ing them to return as free subjects, 
possessing ail the privleges of citizens - 
and, in addition to these, annually to en- 
franchise a certain number of the best- 
disposed slaves, until the whole should 
be free ; takipg care, always to preserve 
a due proportion between the number 
educated, and the number emancipated 
and to make their liberation a reward to 
superior merit. 

In this manner, the individuals of all 
shades, and all degrees, might be brought 
to mix together as people of the same 
state, subject to the same laws, follow- 
ing the same pursuits, and feeling the 
same interests and propensities. The 
coloured inhabitants would be made 
fellow-citizens with the whites, and 
they would aspire to be—Englishmen ! 
Among them would be found merchants 
and planters, as well as tradesmen, me- 
chanics, and labourers : all hurtful jea- 
lousies would be done away, and the 
Africans and their offspring having ae- 
quired a knowledge of the benefits to be 
derived from industry, and the accumu- 
lation of property, the cultivation of the 
Colonies would be continued, and the 
commercial influence preserved to the 
mother-country. 

To attempt to enumerate the mani- 
fold advantages which would result from 
such a system of enfranchisement, would 
be to enter too much into detail. 
Among the most important of them 
would be that of preventing the sad 
waste of human life, and of treasure 
which is at present incurred, by the tie. 
cessity of sending out unacclimatet’ Eu- 





tinetions between the different cob 
done away; and every man, of whatever 
bue, should be made subject to the same 


rop ~s — -_ Colonies, and to 
execute the offices of managers, clerks 
book-keepers, and the like.” These 
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would not, 48 at present, be indispen- 
sably required. The danger of revolt 
and insurrection would no lot.ger exist; 
and the people of colour being capable 
of performing all the duties of the planta- 
tion and the counting-house, they would 
soen become possessed of stores and es- 
tates ; and the garrisons might be safely 
intrusted to them, as the best defenders 
of their own property. 

England baving set a generous and 
splendid example, in being the first to 
forego the unhallowed protits of a cruel 
and impious traffic in human beings, 
might it not be an object worthy the 
magnanimity of the Prince Regent of 
this Nation, to carry the august work 
of bumanity to its consummation, by 
establishing an institution, for the eman- 
cipation of the slaves, and for their eda- 
cation and improvement after they be- 
came free ? 

If a school were endowed, somewhat 
upon the plan of Christ's Hospital, or 
the Royal Military Asylum, and appro- 
priated to the education of the creole 
ebildren of colour, it would immortalize 
the name, and prove a lasting monument 
of the wisdom and benevolence of the 
Prince who should have the happiness 
of being its founder, Such an institution 
might stamp the Regent's government, 
which has been already distinguished 
by such auspicious events, with unpa 
ralleled glory. It would mark the period 
as an era of humanity, aud His Royal 
Highness could not fail to experience 
the grateful reward of feeling, that his 
name would be uttered with prayers and 
blessings, not only by hundreds of thou- 
sands of fellow-beings now existing, but 
by millions yet unborn ! 

ES 
Tut Stave Trape—since the Trealy 

Sor its general Abolition.—No. |. 

TY Treaty of Peace with France 

_ in 1815, which permitted the 
subjects of France to continue the 
Slave Trade for five years, was, prac- 
tically speaking, creating it anew; for 
it may confidently be asserted that, at 
the time of signing that Treaty, there 
was not a single French vessel en- 
gaged, nor one livre of French capital 
invested in that trade; more than SOO 
petitions to Parliament, signed by 
nearly a million of individuals, were 
presented against the revival of the 
French Slave Trade; and Mr. Wil- 
berforce carried the unanimous Reso- 
lation ef the Commons'to the Throne, 
for the best exertions of the Country 
at the Congress of Vienna, to obtain 
the-objects of its emancipation; and 
a similar Resolution of the Lords, by 
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the Marquis of Lansdowne, accom, 
panied this just appeal. The Duke 
of Wellington was induced to exert 
his influence in the same cause during 
his residence at Paris, The Prinee 
Regent also wrote to the King of. 
Frauce to the same effect, in which he 
concluded thus: “1 own it would af- 
ford me the highest of all possible 
gratifications, were we enabled toge 
ther to efface this painful and disgust- 
ing stain, not only from the practice 
of cur own, but of all the other States. 
with whom we are in triendly rela- 
tions.” 

Louis answered in such a manner as’ 
maintained the time mentioned in the 
Treaty, but proposed some restrictions 
in the interval. England then offered 
an Island in the West Indies, or a sum 
of money, as the price of immediate 
abolition ; but this offer was rejected: 
Iu a short time afterwards France 
agreed to it as far as to prohibit the 
trade to the North of Cape Formosa, 
situated abuut the 4th degree of North 
Latitude, Atthe Congress of Vienna 
the same was renewed, and acceded 
to by all the Eight Powers, except 
Spain and Portugal, which afterwards 
joined in a general declaration for 
universal abolition; but the term was 
not abridged. They published a joint 
declaration on the 8th Feb. 1815, de- 
nouncing this traffic, * which has so 
long desolated Africa, degraded Eu- 
rope, and afflicted Humanity.” Por. 
tugal afterwards acceded to this, to 
the Northward of the Equator; Spain 
coucurred, with exception of suppty- 
ing its own Islands, aud to the 10+ 
degree of North Latitude, for a period 
of eight years. This was objected to 
by England, as tending to frustrate all 
her efforts. 

Napoleon, upon his re- possession of 
the throne of France, published his 
decree of abolition on pain of confis- 
cation of vessel and carge, giving li- 
berty of sale in the Colonies to those 
who had previously filted out vessels. 
Holland decreed the abolition on the 
14th June 1814, Denmark and Sweden 
on the 14th Jan. 1814, and Awerica ou 
the 24th Dec. 1814. The Officers of the 
Navy exerted themselves every where 
to effect this great object, agreeably 
to their respective instructions; and if 
they sustained any losses, they aré 
justly entitled to a fair remuneratiow. 
But, notwithstanding these accessions 
on the part of France, this trade was 

earried 
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carried on very extensively in the East, 
in the Isles of France and Bourbon. 

By the English laws, any British 
subject, guilty of this trade in any 
part of the’globe, may be brought to 
trial as a felon before any competent 
court. 

All these regulations originate va- 
rious plans for ameliorating the con- 
dition of slaves already in the Co- 
lonies; and ome very important part 
of these measures, has been the intro- 
duction of the Bill by Mr. Wilberforce 
for the Registry of Slaves, which would 
effectually check their being smug- 
giled. Ithas been mach misrepresented, 
and therefore misconceived im the 
Islands, and some insurrections have 
been falsely aseribed to the reports-wf 
the effect of this Bill. The capacity 
of native Africans for all the comforts 
and civilizations of life, and all the 
manual improven ents of art, are ful'y 
pore by those who have been re- 

ieved from their chains on board 
slaye-ships captured and carried into 
Sierra Leone, where, from the lowest 
extremity of wretcheducss and misery, 
they have, in a few months, become 
conversant with the meaus of tillage, 
masonry, shingle making, sawing, 
building, and the cultivation of land ; 
and to these have been happily sub- 
joined the sale of vegetables at the 
market.of Freetown, and regular mar- 
riage for life. They appear to he as 
happy, andareascomfortably situated, 
and are as likely to rise in the Colony, 
as any class of persons in it. This 
colony, in 1814, consisied of nearly 
6000 souls, amongst whom education 
on the general system, and vacciua- 
tion, have happily diffused their mu- 
tual blessings; and to these a coin of 
copper has been added from England, 

Yours, &c. A. H. 
(To be continued.) 
a 
Observations relating to the 
Tower or Baset, Sc. 

. Princes Street, 

Mr. URBAN, == Cavendish Square. 

HE separation of the first families 

of the world, and their division 

into the different nations, which, by a 
ual increase in population, have, 

in the course of years, overspread the 
surface of the earth, if it be not unt- 
versally acknowledged, is generally 
attribnted to the confusion of tongues 
at the building of the Tower of Babel ; 
an event, for ihe singular cause that 


occasioned it, and the immediate com 
sequences thereby induced to after- 
ages, has hardly its parallel in the 
wodern or ancient history of mankind. 

The accounts given by Moses are 
now the ouly documents of known au- 
theaticily, or from which any certain 
inferences can be drawn. From these 
we have traditions that a city and 
tower of extraordinary dimensiobs 
were contrived, and partly completed 
hy the sons of Noah after the flood, 
who, at thedeath of that second Adam, 
had abandoned the mountain Ararat*, 
and the adjoining country, in quest of 
regions more novel, or countries more 
fertile. Having arrived at the plaia 
of Shinaar, they determined upon the 
erection of a city and tower, whose 
top, while it approached the heavens, 
might serve as a land-mark or sigaal 
to their families,—as a preservative 
against their dispersion,— nd not as 
a monament that was to perpetoate 
their name to posterity. But to throw 
a proper light upon this subject, of 
indices upon any not easily demon- 
strated, facts must be quoted and opi- 
pions recited. The introduction, there- 
fore, in this place, of portious of the 
scriptural writings cannot be avoided, 
especially as they form the most sub- 
lime specimens of historical composi- 
tion. Here we read * that one man 
said to another, Go to, let us build us 
acity and a tower,” &c. &c. * lest we 
be scattered abroad upon the face of 
all the earth.” This passage has been 
variously but ambiguously translated 
into different languages. The Greek 
and Latin make it “let us acquire a 
naine before we be scattered,” &c.; so 
that, had this translation been lite- 
rally true, maokind must have known 
and calculated upon thew fature dis- 
persion over the globe. Now the 
Hebrew, in conjunction with the Ara- 
bic, have made it simply “lest we be 
scattered, &c.” with a total omission 
of the word “ before.” Jackson, on 
Chronological Antiquities, (to whose 
book | am partly iidebted for the 
above,) maintains that’ the word 
‘name’ has been misinterpreted—that 





* Ararat, a mountain in the province 
of Armenia, where the ark first rested 
after the deluge... A learned writer, Bry- 
ant, on Ancient Mythology, has asserted 
‘< that Armenia was thus designated from 
Ae-men or Harmen; and that Ararat 
is a compound of Ap-arat, signtfying the 
mountain of descent.” ¥ 
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it probably expressed nothing more 
than “signal.” The analogy, too, 
between the meaning of each word 
becomes obvious to our senses from 
the utility of a lofly tower to men, 
who were necessitated by their avuca- 
tions to journey far from the city ia 
the extensive flat that bounded ail its 
sides. Whatever was their intention 
in building it, or for what purposes it 
was used, is immaterial, since God, 
who plainly saw that the population 
of the earth must have been much rec- 
tarded by the undertaking, cut short 
their labours, which they endeavoured 
to facilitate by employing bricks and 
bitumen*, insiead of morter and 
stone, by confounding the common 
language of the builders, and render- 
ing them uninteliigibie to each other. 
Though the natural tie that had hi- 
therto united »ankind into one body, 
was thus dissolved, and their general 
dispersion shortly ensued, yet it is not 
volikely that the city and tower now 
called Babel ¢.still survived the shock 
of God's displeasure, and became peo- 
pled by one particular family from 
the aggregate number of those who 
were its builders or projectors. For 
it is related that Nimrod, the most fa- 
mous hunter of his day, and the first 
king of the sons of Noah after the 
flood, united under his sway the four 
kingdoms of Babel, Brech, Acced, and 
Caineh. Both from the similarity 
which the name of Babel bears.to that 
of Babylon, and other cvincidences in 
favour of this bypotbesis, it is not 
haps erroneously imagined that 
abylon, changed only in same, in 
magnitude, aud opulence, was nu other 
than the identical city of Babel, that 
ave rise to that wonderful event, the 
Taceeten, by which the whole aspect 
of auman nature became in a measure 
perverted, and even at this distant 
period is presented to our aotice as 
ove of the most great and awful phe- 
nomena of ancient Limes. In this city, 
oace so celebrated for the magni- 
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ficence of its buildings, and the wealth 
of its kings, yet justly censured by 
God aed man for the iniquiious state 
of its inhabitaats, formerly stood the 
temple of Belus, “a suli@ tower built 
of brick and bitumen, and considered 
as the same with that of Babel. | It 
consisted of eight square Lowers with 
winding stairs on the oulside, that 
gave it the appearance of a square pg- 
ramid ¢.” In this temple the idala- 
trous sons of men offered up daily 
adoratioa to their favourite god Be- 
lus, better known in Seripture by the 
appellation of Baal. Herealsoa pure 
virgin, seiected from amoung (ne most 
wodest oj Babylonian women, was éa- 
crificed every uight to the lascivious 
desires of abomimable priests, under 
a pretext, on their part, anda belief 
on that of the viciim, that the god 
himself honoured her with his em- 
braces. The name of Belus scems to 
have been derived from the sun, 
which, in the Assyrian la guge, sig- 
nifies Bel. By some he is accounted 
the son of the Osiris of the Egyptians. 
But the most probable suppoation is, 
that he was the son of Nimrod, and 
succeeded that monarch on the throne 
of Babylon. Astronomy is said to 
have been invented by this personage ; 
but the Chaldees have long been es- 
teenied as the most early cultivators 
of that art. The ignorance of the 
present age with respect to’the iden- 
tical site or situation of Babylon, is 
the more remarkable, if we reflect 
upon its former greatness and extent. 
All vestiges of this vast metropolis of 
the ancient world are nuw involyed 
in as great obscurity as the gloom 
pervadwg the desert, which is said to 
bave sustained both the weight of its 
vices and its walls. ‘The greatness of 
this place,” says Lempriere, “ was so 
reduced in suceceding ages, that in the 
time of Pliny, it was almost a deso- 
late wilderness, and at present the 
place where it stood is unknown to 
travellers. The following prophecy 





* Bitumen is a pitchy substance exuding from the earth in the country cound 


‘Babylon; and, according to Herodotus, was procured in vast quactities from the 


river Is, a branch of the Euphrates. The Hindoos possessed a salt extracted from 
it—an important article in their Pharmacopoeia. it was sold in every village, and used 
by this class of people as an infallible specific. Henderson on Hindoo Physick. 
¢ The most probable signification of Babel implies confusion, which is indeed the 
literal meaning; bat a modern.writer (Jones on Language) has given the following 
i etymology of the word, Its derivation, he says, is Ba-bi-e), beings ealling 


baa, or sheep ; baa expresses an 


animal. eee 
t Dr. Adat®s’s Summary of Geography and History. ' 
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of Isaiah bas therefore been wonder- 
fully fulfilled ; Isaiah xiii. v. 19. 

1. And Babylon, the glory of king- 
doms, the beauty of the Chaidees excel- 
lency, shall as when God overthrew 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 

2. It shall never be inhabited, neither 
shall it be dwelt in from generation to 
generation ; neither shall the Arabian 
pitch tent there, neither shall the shep- 
herds make their folds there. 

3. But wild beasts of the desert shall 
lie there, and their houses shall be full 
of doleful creatures, and owls shail dwell 
there, and satyrs shall dance there. 

4. And the wild beasts of the islands 
shall cry in their desolate houses, and 
dragons in their pleasant places, and her 
time is near to come, and her days shall 
not be prolonged.” 

Thus was Babylon, the most re- 
nowned and opulent city of ancient 
times, destroyed at once * from olf 
the face of the Earth,” so that not 
one glimpse of its former greatness 
reinains, bat what history has re- 
corded; nor one ruin to point out 
that it ever held a place in the voca- 
bulary of cities. Together with it, 
no doubt, have been lust to fulurity, 
documents which might possibly have 
illustrated the complex accounts re- 
lating to the tower of Babel and cou- 
comitant city. There is, however, a 
general concurrence of upinion among 
men, that the languages of the earth, 
as now spoken, were derived from 
one matrix; and the narrative of 
Moses, Genesis xi. v. 4. where every 
region is said to have been “ of one 
Jip or mode of speech,” is an ob- 
vious confirmation that supposes it. 
This, in addition to the present well- 
koown fact, that various languages, 
bearing an affinity to each otver, ei- 
ther in pronunciation, derivation, or 
expression, are spoken among many 
races of mankind; and that wew lan- 
guages, evidently modelied out of the 
old ones, are continually arising, and 
superseding the most ancient, is an- 
ether coincidence plainly evincing 
that all languages must have sprang 
from some source primitive in itseil, 
and common at one period to all the 
world. Yet bishop Newton has ex- 
ressed himself of a contrary opinion, 

asserting ‘* that if every language 
was derived from one and the same 
source, the old nawes, or something 
hike them, would certainly have been 
retained, whereas the total differenee, 
even of the most common. thiugs, 
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shews that different languages must 
have sprung from different sources. 
*« Bread,” he continues, “ is lechem 
in Hebrew, artos in’Gieek, panié in 
Latin, and bara in Welsh.” | But 
Mr. Kett, author of a well-written 
bovk imtituied ** Elements of General 
Knowledge, &c.” has demonstrated, 
by numerous examples, that io ali lau- 
guages something exists delineating 
their ancient alliance, and depicting 
their present similarity to each other. 
I] deduce ove example from many; 
and as the opinions of both writers 
may be thought equally plausible, the 
decision of the reader himself may 
possibly furnish the most satisfactory 
conclusion. According to the latter 
of these two authors, the word sack 
has undergone little variation ia 
specch. It is sk in Hebrew, saccos 
Greek, saccus Latin, sack Teutonic, 
Gaelic, and Welsh, secce italian, Spa- 
nish, and Portuguese, and sac French. 

To the confusion at the Tower of 
Babel we are certainly indebted fur 
those languages vow subsisting amvug 
mankind ; and though the opinion of 
divines may be accounted futile, who 
have imagined that a great number of 
languages, radically different, owed a 
miracuious origin to that event, yet 
it is more than probable that, as one 
mode of speech was common to ail ia 
the earliest epochs, the same lan- 
guage bas been gradually converted, 
by the lapse of years, the vicissitudes 
of ages, together with the varying cus- 
toms of succeeding generations, intu 
those extensive varieties every where 
apparent. 

What was the primitive language, 
is peither communicated to posterity 
by the sacred historians, nor satis- 
factorily ascertained by those of after- 
ages. But* “ from treaties of war 
and peace between the Hebrews and 
other nations, all conducted in lan- 
guage nearly the same,” it may be 
inferred, that the language of that 
people predominated among mankind 
for many yeursatier the confusion, aud 
might have beea the original one of 
the new world. 

As man is a social animal, fond as 
he is capable of joining the society of 
his fellow creatures with the arts and 
comforts of a domestic life, God of his 
infinite wisdom soon discovered an 





* Bryant's Analysis of Ancient My- 
thology. ; 
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effective expedicnt to.ensare their dis- 
persion over the earth, and repair the 
damages it had lately sustained from 
the world of waters that overwhelined 
it. This expedient by many, and per- 
haps by the majority of mankind, is 
supposed to have been no other than 
the confounding of tougues at the 
building of Babel. Prools, however, 
we have none, which positively affirm 
either with satisfaction to our own 
judgments, or iv concurrence with 
scriptural narrative, that the confined 
term expressing only the builders of 
Babel, included also the whole of 
mankind. From this circumstance, 
whether real or accidental, various 
theories have arisen: the most worthy, 
as well as the most correct, is that of 
Mr. Bryant, who has made the dis- 
persion here alluded to, a partial one, 
affecting only the great family of the 
Cuthites, who were the builders of 
Babel. In the observations of this 
writer there is generally, and now 
particularly, much ingeauity of inven- 
tion. , His language is clear, and his 
theory, without departing from the 
accounts given by the patriarch Moses, 
possesses much originality of invea- 
tion; it is equally interesting and ex- 
plicit; who though he differs from 
yulgar opinion by makiog the disper- 
sion partial, has too much good sense 
to vouch that none at all has occurred. 
For itis a natural supposition that 
where men are deprived of the means 
of talking so as to be understood by 
their own fraternity, or where the 
language of one family is incommuni- 
cable to the whole tribe, it will be 
found that the first step they will 
adopt will be that of voluntary sepa- 
ration from each other. Reasoning 
like this, furnishes, I think, the follow- 
ing satisfactory conclusion, without 
the assistance of history or antiquity, 
“that a dispersion subsequent to, and 
induced by, the erection of Babel, did 
actually take place; and as Moses de- 
nowivates it, ‘*one not confined to 
any particular part of the earth, but 
extended even to its remotest parts, 
Here, however, a difficulty arises, 
which, if it was not insurmountable in 
those times, was scarcely practicable. 
ln what manner were the early mi- 
grations of our forefathers performed? 
Most parts in acontivent, it is true, 
are accessible by land, and maukind 
could have easily spread themselves 
over the whole of Asia. But when, 
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instead of places, continents are to be 
reached, reason will assure us, and 
experience confirm it, that seas must 
be crossed, and the management of ships 
understood ; for ** the ocean,” to use 
the elegant language of Dr. Robertson, 
‘though destined to facilitate the 
communication between distant coun- 
tries, seems at first view to be formed 
to check the progress of man, and it 
was long, we may believe, before the 
became skilful enough to commit 
themselves to the mercy of winds aad 
waves, or to quit their native regi 
in quest of remote and unkoo wo coun- 
tries.” As time bas progressively ad- 
vanced, there is every reason to sup- 
vse that the wisdom of one age has 
een added to that of another, so that 
arts and sciences have proportionably 
improved io all their departments ; 
and navigation, perhaps, of all arts, 
the least esteemed by the ancients, 
because least understood, has, by the 
invention of the compass, assumed @ 
far different figure in the annals of 
modern history. The great and ob- 
vious utility of this instrument in the 
hands of the sailor clearly, and, I 
think, satisfactorily, demonstrates, 
that this art, before an invention ‘so 
important, must have been no less 
diflicukt than dangerous. The regu- 
lation of a ship’s course by the pla- 
nets, according to ancient custom, 
must always have been precarious, 
aud subjected to the variations whieh 
these bodies continually experience 
from different causes. But as soon as 
the sin,ular properties which the 
magnet possesses, of invariably peint- 
ing to the North pole, became known, 
the application also of this substance 
to useful purposes was understood, 
and cannot be better delineated than 
in the invention of the mariuer’s com- 
piss, his infallible reference and un- 
errmg guide in any part of the wide 
and uufathomable ocean, whether its 
surface be smooth as the ivland lake, 
vr agitated by the storms that are oc- 
casiovaliy exhibited in a manner the 
most terrific, awful, aud destructive. 
Thus we perceive that two eveats, 
equally wonderful, origmated in the 
buiidwg of a tower, which some say 
was coustracted with the evil intent 
of prying into the secrets of heaved; 
others, that it was tor the more pro- 
bable as well as rational purpose of 
directing the builders honsé to theit 
habitatiwas. ~ A-few writers have tur- 
sorily 
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sorily and scantily treated this sub- 
jeet ; they are chiefly those who have 
written vpon mythology, language, or 
chronology. The facts, however, 
which are koown to the present age, 
independent of their being much mu- 
tilated in their long journeys from one 
century to another, ace few, and mys- 
teriously expressed, The observa- 
tions | have here made, though they 
will furnish but little elucidation to an 
abstruse subject, may be considered 
as a compilation of facts the most au- 
thentic, and of opinions either drawn 
from the ‘acts themselves, or as they 
have been given to the world by men 
of esteemed learning aad penctration. 
Joun Toke. 


a 


Mr. Urnsan, July 16. 

A S$ you are particularly couversant 

with the curiosities of literature, 

you will not dislike to register in your 

ages a very slight notice of three 

Fittie volumes of re-printed Poetry, 
which have just appeared. 

The first 1s limited to 100 copies in 
small 8vo. it is entitled Georce 
Wiruer’s Hymns and Songs of the 
Church. The first part contaias the 
canonical hymus, and such parcels of 
holy scripture as may properly be 
sung, with sume other ancient sungs 
and creeds. The second pirt consists 
of spiritual songs, appropriated to the 
several times and occasions observable 
in the Church of England, reprinted 
from the edition without date; but 
published about 1623. 

The second is limited to 61 copies 
in small Ato. \t is entitled Poems sy 
Witxiiam Hammonp, Esa. of St. Al 
ban’s Court, in East Kent, re-printed 
from the very scarce and only edition 
of 1655. 

The third is a very elegant little vo- 
lyme in I2mo. of which only forty 
copies are printed, entitled Nymrna 
Liseraris, or the Cetswold Muse, by 
Clement Barksdale, A.M. of Sudeley, 
in Gloucestershire, Chaplain to the 
Lord Chandos. Re-printed from the 
extra-rare little volume of 1651, which 
sold for 20 guineas among Longmans 
collection of old poetry. 

This new edition of Wither’s Hymns 
contains a curious preface, illustrative 
as well of the state of bookselling in 
those deys, as of Wither’s life. There 
ig also a great deal. of intrinsic merit 
in the poetry of the volume, as well as 
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most instructive prose introductions 
to every poem. They will provetite 
state of the jenguage in those days to 
have arrived much nearer to modern 
polish than is generally suspected. 

The volume of Hammond had only 
been distinguished in its old title by 
the author’s initials. ‘The same is the 
discovery of the preseat Editor. 

The Cotswold Muse of Barksdale is 
a singularly attractive little volume. 
It is Pull of interesting notices of fa- 
milies, manners, and habits of that 
eveutiul period, more especially of 
Gloucestershire géutry. - A limitation 
to 40 copies wili make it a treasure to 
any collector who shall attain it. 

The dedication lo each of these re- 
prints has the signature of S. E.B., 
one not uoknown by his enthusiasm 
for old literature, which has ied him 
to incur the toil, and hazard the ex- 
pence, of the present volumes. 

The shop of Mr. Triphook will, 
with the intelligence of its owner in 
this department, probably aid the io- 
quisitive in the procurement of these 
raritics. 

Your Printer has performed a si- 
milar service to Topographers, by 
the re-publication of elegant limited 
Editions of “ Cullum’s Hawsted,” and 
“ Warton’s Kiddington.” Will he also 


add * Gough's Pleshy ?” 0. 
a 
Mr. Uapan, Arundel, June 20. 


t following inscription is ep- 
graven on the corner-stone of the 
superb room in Arundel castle, called 
the ** Barons’ Hall,” in which the late 
Duke of Norfoik gave his magnificent 
féte last summer, and which is not 
generally known. 


Yours, &c. SIpNEY. 
LIBERTATI 

PER BARONES, REGNANTE JOHANNE, 
VINDICATE, 


CAROLUS HOWARD, NORFOLCIE DUX, 
ARUNDELIZ COMES, 
A.C. MDCCCVI, 
Etats Lx, 
D, D. 
J. Teasdale, Arch. 





Transiation. 
“‘ Charles Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 
Earl of Arundel, r 
in the year of Christ 1806, 
in the 60th year of his age, 
dedicated this stone : 
to Linerty, asserted by the Barops 
in the reign of John.” : 
: Mr. 














Mr. Urnpan, July 18. 

N the 3d of July, being the last 

Wednesday in Trinity Term, the 
Gresham Professor of Music conclud- 
ed his annual course of Lectures, by 
a dissertation on the composition of 
Glees; and exemplified the subject of 
his discourse by the performances of 
the most eminent vocal abilities in the 
Metropolis.. The Lecturer took occa- 
sion to notice a difficulty experienced 
by professional gentlemen in their 
historical inquiries, from the circum- 
stance that all new music is undated. 
It would add materially to the value 
of a well-established periodical work 
as a book of reference, if it were to 
record all Musical publications likely 
to outlive their respective authors ; 
and I hope, Mr. Urban, you will give 
me leave to hint, that such a brief 
notice of meritorious compositions in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, would be 
more generally useful than the very 
scientific criticisms which sometimes 
appear in your pages; unintelligible 
probably to all except professional 
gentlemen, and superfluous, it may be 
presumed, to thosewho are thoroughly 
masters of the science. 

And now, Sir, with all due humi- 
lity, | would venture to address a few 
lines to that redoubtable personage 
Mr. Bartlemy Birch, who appears in 
your Number for May, p. 418. 

The Literary friend who was in the 
habit of exclaiming, “Pray, Birch, save 
me the trouble of going to the Dic- 
tionary,” would have consulted his 
Dictionary iv vain forthe words* cited 
by the indignant wpm x 

Participles are excluded, surely 
without reason, even from the Dic- 
tionaries and Vocabularies designed 
especially for young persons, and 
mere English Scholars, who are thus, 
in a case of doubt, left completely at 
a loss for the orthography of these 
words, which, as your Correspondent 
acknowledges, have been mistaken by 
gentlemen of liberal and academic 
education. Mr. Birch threatens to 
wicld the rod * in the true Busbean 
style ;” and I hope the compilers of 
Dictionaries and Spelling- books will be 
the first parties summoned to his Li- 
terary tribunal. 


Yours, &c. A. T. 
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Remarks on the Monumental Bust of 
SHakesPeare, at Stratford-vpdn- 
Avon. Written by J. Brirron, 
F.S. A. to accompany a Portrait en- 
graved by W. Warp, 4.R. A. ~ 
F agenuine portrait of Alexander, of 

Hower, or of Alfred, be regarded 
as a desideratum in the history of art, 
and in the history of man, so is that 
of Shakspeare; for though The Eng- 
lish Poet is comparatively a modern, 
yet it is as difficult and doubtful to 
substantiate the authenticity of a por- 


_trait of him, as of the ancient Grecian 


hero, or poet, or of the more esti- 
mable English monarch. There is 
neither proof nor intimation that 
Shakspeare ever sat for a picture; 
and it must be admitted that the 
whole host of presumed portraits 
* come in such questionable shapes,” 
and with such equivocal pedigrees, 
that suspicion or disbelief attach to 
all. Not so the Monumental Bust at 
Stratford: this appeals to our eyes 
and understandings with all the force 
of truth. We view it as a family re- 
cord; as a memorial raised by the 
affection and esteem of his relatives, 
to keep alive contemporary admira- 
tion, and to excite the glow of evthu- 
siasm in posterity. This invaluable 
“« effigy” is attested by tradition, cen- 
secrated by time, and preserved in the 
inviolability of its own simplicity and 
sacred station. . It was evidently exe- 
cuted immediately after the poet's de- 
cease ; and probably under the super- 
intendance of his son-in-law, Dr. Hall, 
and his daughter ; the latter of whom, 
according to her epitaph, was ‘* Witty 
above her sexe,” and therein Ike her 
father. Leonard Digges, in a poem 
praising the works and worth of Shak- 
speare, and published within seven, 
years after his death, speaks of the 
Stratford monument as a wel!l-knowa 
object. Dugdale, in his “‘ Aotiquities 
of Warwickshire,” 1656, gives a plate 
of the monument, but drawn and en- 
graved ina truly tasteless and inacca; 
rate style ; aud ubserves in the text, 
that the was fomous, and thus. 
entitled to such aistnction, Lange, 
baine, in his ** Account of Bnglish 
Dramatic Pwets,” 1691, pronounces 
the Stratford Bust Shakspeare’s “ true 
effigies."—These are decided proofs 





* With the exception of synonyme and bigoted. The other words are sometimes 
introduced by our great Lexicographer in his quotations, but variously spelled ace 


of 


aording to the taste of the original authors, 


Gent. Mac, July, 1816. 
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of its antiquity; and we may safely 
conclude that it was intended to be a 
faithful portrait of the poet. In the 
age this was executed, it was custo- 
mary to pourtray the heads and figures 
of illustrivus aud eminent persons by 
monumental statues and busts. (See 
Gough’s “ Sepulchral Monuments,” 
vol. 11.) Many were cut in alabaster, 
and in white marble, and others were 
formed of stone. In the reigns of 
Henry VI. VII. and VILL. some of the 
English monumental sculpture is re- 
markable for a five style ; combining 
the essentials of breadth, simplicity, 
and nature. During Elizabeth’s reiga 
it gradually degenerated ; and under 
the sway of James we find a still 
greater debasement. Stili we have 
reason to believe that some of the 
artists studiously endeavoured to per- 
petuate portraits, or true effigies, of 
the persons commemorated. Indeed 
it is quite clear thut they aimed rather 
at likeness thao tasteful composition. 
This is evinced in the statue of Queen 
Elizabeth, in Westminster Abbey 
Church; in the bust of Camden, ip 
the same church ; the statue of Lord 
Bacon, at St. Albans; and in several 
others that might be adduced. All 
these show that the artists had their 
prototypes io nature; either by mo- 
delling the respective persons while 
living, or by taking casts after death. 

It has been deemed advisable to of- 
fer these remarks relatiog to the 
Stratford Bust; because this has been 
hitherto wholly neglected by biogra- 
phers and critics, or treated slightly 
and superciliously. In Dugda'e’s War- 
wickshire, Bell’s edition of our poet, 
in the splendid one of Boydell, in Ire- 


On the Monumental Bust of Shakspeare. 
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land’s Tour of the Avon, and in Whe- 
ler’s pleasing History, &c. of Strat- 
ford, it has been published ; but in no 
one of these works has it been cor- 
rectly delineated. In the two former, 
indeed, it is done in a vulgar and con- 
temptible manner. The Bust is the 
size of life; it is formed out of a block 
of soft stone; and was originally 
painted over in imitation of nature. 
The hands and face were of flesh co- 
lour, the eyes of a light hazle, and 
the hair and beard, auburn; the doub- 
let, or coat, was scarict, and covered 
with a loose black gown, or tabard, 
without sleeves; the upper part of 
the cushion was green, the under half 
crimson, and the tassels gilt*. Such 
appear to have been the original fea- 
tures of this important, but neglected 
or insulted bust. After remaining in 
this state above one hundred and 
twenty years, Mr. John Ward, grand- 
father to Mrs. Siddons and Mr. Kem- 
ble, caused it to be “ repaired, and 
the original colours preserved t,” in 
1748, from the profits of the repre- 
sentation of Othello. This was a ge- 
nerous, and apparentl M judicious act ; 
and therefore very unlike the next al- 
teration it was subjected to in 1793. 
In that year, Mr. Malone caused the 
bust to be covered over with one or 
more coats of white paint; and thus at 
once destroyed its original character, 
and greatly injured the expression of 
the facet. Having absurdly charac- 
terized this expression for “* pertness,” 
and therefore * differing from that 
placid composure and thoughtful gra- 
vity so perceptible in his original por- 
trait, and his best prints,” Mr. Malone 
could have few scruples about injur- 





* Although the practice of painting statues and busts to imitate nature, is re- 


pugnant to good taste, and must be stigmatized as vulgar, and hostile to every prin- 
ciple of art, yet when an effigy is thus coloured and transmitted to us, as illustra- 
tive of a particular age or people, and as a record of fashion and costume, it be- 
comes an interesting relic, and should be preserved with as much care as an Etrus- 
ean vase, or an early specimen of Raffael’s painting; and the man who deliberately 
defaces or destroys either, will ever be regarded as a criminal in the high court of 
criticism and taste. From an absence of this feeling, many truly curious, and to 
us important subjects have been destroyed. Among which is to be noticed a vast 
monument of antiquity on Marlbrough Downs, in Wiltshire ; and which, though 
once the most stupendous work of human Jabour and skill in Great Britain, is now 
nearly demolished. 

4+ Wheler’s ** Guide to Stratford-upon-Avon.” 12mo, 1814. 

t Mr. Wheler, in his interesting Topographical Vade Mecum, relating to Strat- 
ford, has given publicity to the following stanzas, which were written in the Al- 
bum, at Stratford Church, by one of the visitors to Shakspeare’s tomb. 

** Stranger, to whom this monument is shown, 

Invoke the Poet’s curses on Malone ; 

Whose meddling zeal bis barbarous taste displays, 

And daubs his tomb stone, as he marr’d his plays!” P 
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ing, or destroying it. In this very act, 
and in this line of comment, our zea- 
Jous annotator has passed an irrevo- 
cable sentence on his own judgment. 
If the opinions of some of the best 
sculptors and painters of the metro- 
polis are entitled to respect and confi- 
dence on such a subject, that of Mr. 
Malone is at once false and absurd. 
They justly remark, that the face in- 
dicates cheerfulness, good hamour, 
suavity, benignity, and intelligence. 
These characteristics are developed 
by the mouth and its muscles—by the 
cheeks — eye-brows— forehead — and 
skull ; and hence they rationally iafer, 
that the face is worked from nature. 
Again, Mr. Malone talks strangely of 
“‘ his original portrait, and of his best 
prints ;” as if there was one authenti- 
cated and acknowledged picture, and 
that, out of the multitude of prints, 
miscalled portraits of Shakspeare, any 
of them were good and genuine. It 
would not be difficult to show, to the 
satisfaction of every impartial reader, 
that there is nothing like proof, nor 
scarcely probability in the genuineness 
of any of the paintings or prints that 
have come before the public, as por- 
traits of our unrivalled Bard. That 
by Droeshout cannot be like any hu- 
man face, for it is evidently ill drawn 
in all the features: and a bad artist 
can never make a good likeness. Ona 
such a print Ben Jonson's lines are fu- 
tile and unworthy of credit. From 
the time of the publication of that 
print up to the present, we have been 
Jeealted and trifled with by numerous 
things called portraits of Shakspeare ; 
most, if not all of which are as palp- 
able forgeries as the notorious Ireland 
manuscripts. 
a 
Mr. Ursan, Malvern, July 11. 
iw I rightly recollect, in some of the 
numbers of your valuable Miscel- 
lany, a Correspondent deplored, in 
common with other admirers of what 
is improperly called the Gothic Archi- 
tecture, that one of the most beauti- 
ful specimens of it, Great Malvern 
Abbey Church, should have fallen, as 
to the interior, into utter neglect and 
decay*. It is gratifying, therefore, 
to have an opportunity of recording, 
through you, what the zeal of an in- 
dividual, the influence of example, 
and the rational appropriation of mo- 


* See vol, LXXII. p. 923; vol. LXXV. 
p. 895. 
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ney, have effected within the short 
space of four months, for the renova- 
tion of a structure so ornamental to 
the county of Worcester. To those 
who remember Malvern Church in 
its former state, when the Bat made 
her nest within its sacred walls, and 
the crumbling roof dropped upon the 
uplifted eye uf devotion—a short re- 
presentation of the alterations and 
improvements which have been made, 
with a view to restore it to something 
like its pristine character of dignity 
and magnificence, must be highly sa- 
tisfactory. 

On entering the Church, the first 
object that now meets the eye, in 
consequence of the removal of two 
old screens, is the window at the end 
of the North aile, which is completely 
filled up with ancient stained glass. 
In the approach to the Nave, the two 
circular ends of the Church, composed 
of richly glazed tiles, upon which are 
the armorial bearings of different 
great families, canvot fail to arrest the 
attention. The pavement is of stone; 
and the two sides of the chancel are 
now occupied with the decorated stalls 
of the * white-robed Monks,” the 
seats of which are lined with band- 
some crimson cloth, corresponding 
with the Communion-table, the Pul- 
pit, and the state Pews of Earl Beau- 
champ,and Mr. Foley of Stoke, Patron 
of the Living; which Pews, from their 
size, and costly mode of fitting up, 
make an tmposing appearance. The 
West now rivals the East window in 
richness and beauty of colours. The 
Organ is sufficiently enlarged; and, 
though it has evidently been the great 
object to keep an uniformity of de- 
sign omy yet the front of the 
Organ gallery is so conspicuously 
beautiful, that this alone will attract 
admiration with many. Still there is 
nothing in it that can violate the ge- 
neral aspect of antiquity which per- 
vades the Church, for a due regard to 
the style of the building has been 
strictly observed in the whole of the or- 
namental parts. In short, nothing of 
modern beautification is to be discerned. 

Such are the principal improve- 
ments in this magnificent structure 
(which is a hundred and seventy-one 
feet in length, and sixty-three feet in 
breadth, with an embattled and pin- 
nacled tower, rising from the centre 
to the height of a hundred and twen- 
ty-four feet) ; and sv judiciously — 

they 
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they been made, that they must please 
the most fastidious taste. The pria- 
cipal benefactors towards these re- 
pairs and improvements are the Earls 
of Bristol and Hardwicke, Lord Dud- 
ley and Ward, the Honourable Mrs. 
Yorke, Mrs. Waldo, Mr. Foley, Mr. 
Temple West, aod Mr. Vansittart ; 
uames well entitled to respect, either 
for public virtue or private benefi- 
cence. But the exertions of the Rev. 
Henry Card, the present Vicar, un- 
der whose personal direction the whole 
has been conducted, are above all 
praise. This Gentleman, well kaown 
to the literary world from his various 
productions, seems to have determin- 
ed that no impediment should have 
retarded or defeated his pious efforts 
for the restoration of this monument 
of the zeal and munificence of our 
forefathers; and accordingly raised 
above £€.500 in a very short time, 
without causing a single levy to be 
made on the parish; which, as the 
Worcester Jourval justly observes, 
** is an instance, in these times, of rare 
and successful exertion that reflects 
the highest credit on the character of 
Mr. Card as a Clergyman, and ought 
to ensure the lasting gratitude of his 
Parishioners.” 
Aw Ovp Visitror oF MALVERN. 
—Ea 
Mr. Ursan, Liverpool, July 12. 
NY illustration of our ancient 
Manners or Customs to me is 
exceedingly interesting; aad, think- 
ing myself in this sense of feeling not 
alone, for such gratification I beg to 
add my mite. In Strutt’s ‘ Sports 
and Pastimes of the People of Eng- 
land,’ page 297, plate 38, he says, the 
representations there given, are all 
unkown to him. Now, Mr. Urban, 
in Lancashire we have a game, for 
which I can procure no other name 
than Steal Coat (evidently a modern 
one), but of which the first four 
figures in the aforesaid plate is a most 
correct representation. The manner 
in which it is performed is this; first, 
the contending parties that are to be, 
are divided equally as to number, say 
four, six, or eight of a side; then as 
to the bodily strength of the parties, 
making their powers as even as they 
can, although at times, when a strong- 
er boy than common joins the game, 
they allow two smaller ones to the 
opposite party, as an efuivaleat in 
strength; after proceeding thus, a 
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line is marked on the ground, each 
takes a different side, then commence 
by catching hold of each other's hands 
or legs, and drawing them over the 
line, until one of the contending par- 
ties are 2!' captured, when the game 
ends. T.wough, during the play, any 
ope may run over his adversary’s 
boundary, and if he can touch his cap- 
tured partner before any one ticks 
him, as it is said, he redeems him; if 
not, he becomes a prisoner himself. 
When any one is thus caught by the 
hand or otherwise, and only half 
drawn over the line, another of his 
side may run, if not himself engaged, 
and assist him; equally so may the 
other add strength to insure their 
capture; and it often happens that the 
one in dispute has the pleasure of 
having bis joints considerably extend- 
ed before the contest is over. I ne- 
ver look upou this game playig, 
without a melancboly pleasure, aris- 
ing from the recollection of Homer's 
beautiful description of the conten- 
tion for the bodies of the fallen he- 
roes: the animated group in active 
struggle, seizing on every tangible 
part for a strong hold; whilst the one 
in dispute, from extreme tension can- 
not exert himself, and gives an appa- 
rent reality of the dead body, that al- 
most realizes thescene to the imagina- 
tion. In Strutt’s plate, two are in the 
struggle, two approaching with ex- 
treme caution, much depending on 
the first hold. INDAGATOR, 
ee 
Mr. Urnsan, Highgate, July 18. 
S 1 am not a regular Reader of 
your Magazine, I shall make no 
apology for replying, at this time, 
to an article in your Number for 
April last. In your extracts from 
Lysons’s Britannia, page 332, you 
give an account of the Church at 
Toddington, in Bedfordshire, and the 
transepts, which Mr. Lysons found in 
a very dilapidated state. You com- 
mence with this observation, “-With 
regret we read.” I cannot suffer this 
remark to pass, without observing 
that it is now ten years since that Vo- 
jume was published; and by your in- 
sertion of extracts from it at this 
time, in connexion with the “ re- 
gret” you feel, you are leading the 
publick to suppose that they still con- 
tinue in that state. That this is nota 
mere supposition, you will be con- 


_vinced, when | inform you that the 


remark 
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remark was made to an intimate ac- 
quaintance of the writer’s in a public 
company, 2od that the reflection of 
Lysons upon the Lord of the Manor 
was thrown upon the present pro- 
prietor; in short, it was through this 
medium I heard of your publication. 
That the two trinsepts were in “a 
most shameful state of dilapidation,” 
when Mr. Lysons surveyed them, is 
undoubtedly true; and any reflection 
upon the Lord of the Manor at that 
time caunot apply to the present 
Lord, who had not been in possession 
many mouths when that work was 
published. I have, however, the sa- 
tisfaction of informing you, that both 
transepts are now repaired ; the North 
by the representatives of the Strafford 
family, whose burial-place it has 
been; and the South at a very consi- 
derable expence by the present Lord 
of the Manor, who bad no claim upon 
him of relatives or ancestors lying 
there, but merely from a feeling of 
regret that the place siould continue 
in so ruiacus aad deplorable a state. 
Yoar insertion of this in your Ma- 
gazine, will, f am sure, give satisfac- 
tion to those of your Readers who 
have.any knowledge of the place and 
its owner, and who, like yourself, 
feel a regict when tbey bear of an- 
cient buildings going to decay; and 
will be but an act of justice to the 
Lord of the Manor. ‘ 
Yours, &c. Wa. D. C. Hear. 
Cm 
Mr. Urnsan, July 12. 
A‘ able Correspondent of yours 
has brought to pubiic notice the 
highly respectable labours of a vete- 
rap Artisi, who is most able to do 
justice to the venerable remaims of 
our National Antiquities; I mean 
Mr. John Carter. Wili you permit an 
admirer of the Acts to recommend to 
the notice of your Readers (many of 
whom no doubt would be glad of an 
opportunity to patronize rising me- 
rit) a work calculated to interest the 
Antiquary in a very high degree? I 
need not observe that our Cathedrals, 
&c. are a source of wonder and admi- 
ration to every person possessed of a 
taste to discern their superlative me- 
rits: and that, although these beanti- 
ful structures are delineating and 
illustrating ia a very able manner by 
Mr. Britton and other respeciable 
authors, yet something of a more 
moderate publication, in a pecuniary 


point of view, is desirable to suit the 
circumstances of many individuals, 
who are desirous of possessing repre- 
sentations of these most magnificent 
edifices. Such a des:deratum, I am 
happy to state, is aow to be procured, 
executed in a very accurate style, in 
the etchings of our Cathedral and 
Collegiate Churches, by Mr. Buck- 
ler, jun. who appears to be a genuine 
son of Scieuce, and bids fair to tread 
in the steps of the venerable Champion 
who has so long enriched your pages 
with his valuable remarks on Archi- 
tectural subjects. I am fully per- 
suaded that a close inspection of these 
etchings will set their merits in a 
highly-respectable point of view, and 
are calculated to reflect credit on an 
Artist who promises to be an orna- 
ment to his profession. 

I am induced to trouble you with 
these few observations, from a desire 
to make your Readers more gene- 
rally acquainted with a publication 
highly useful and meritorious in it- 
self, and weil calculated to gratify the 
taste of a numerous class of persons 
who way not find it convenient to 
purchase more expensive works, 

It may be proper to state that the 
Writer has no interest whatever in the 
above work, beyond that of seeing 
merit liberally rewarded. 


Yours, &c. Puito-Junivs. 
ie 
Mr. Urzan, July 20. 


N UCH has been said lately in Par- 

liament, and out of Parliament, 
oa the subject of the Clergy; aod 
mavy legislative provisions have been 
made, to accomplish their residence 
on their benefices. Lt does not, how- 
ever, appear that the object has been 
accomplished to any considerable ex- 
tent, beyond what it was antecedent 
to those provisions. New powers 
have, indeed, been given to the Bi- 
shops, but the exercise of those powers 
has been left to their discretion. The 
conseqnence has been, such as is now 
manifest in the Church: private conve- 
nieuce has been listened to, to the in- 
jury of public good ; and ail the weak- 
ness of man has been seen, as it ever 
will be seen, under the operation of 
power to be exercised at the discre- 
tion of fallible mortals. 

This is a subject that certainly calls 
for the most patient consideration of 
the most able men, since nothing 
could tend more to the public ad- 

vantage 
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vantage than that there should be a 
resident Clergyman in every parish iu 
the kingdom. But, desirable as this 
object is, it never can be obtained un- 
der a discretionary power. Statutes 
may be made, and penalties of the se- 
verest nature evacted, while the evils 
of non-residence will still remain. 
What then shall be done to prevent 
the evils? No discretion should be 
left with the Bishop, nor with avy 
earthly power whatever; but the con- 
dition of any person holding an Eccle- 
siastical Benefice should be, that a re- 
sident Clergyman be provided; and 
this condition should in no case be 
relinquished. 

Let none be alarmed at this sugges- 
tion: it is made by one who is duly 
sensible of all the arguments which 
may be urged against it. It is not pro- 
posed that the condition of any person 
holding an Ecclesiastical Benefice 
should be, that he himself should re- 


side, but that a resident Clergyman . 


should be provided. The difference 
is great; it is worthy of attention, 
and the position which it involves is 
capable of being supported. 

Should it be asked, why not require 
that the Incumbent himself should re- 
side? it might be answered, because 
it ought not to be required. Iu many 
cases his residence must be dispeused 
with—in cases of illness, in cases of 
unavoidable absence, and in cases of- 
ten of desirable absence. A discretio- 
nary power, it may be thought, should 
judge of these cases. But this is that 
very power under which the pre- 
sent evils of parochial non-residence 
exist, and under the operation of 
which, prior to all experience, we 
know that they ever must exist. 

Jnstead, then, of any discretionary 
power of the kind being entrusted to 
the Bishop, he should, in all cases, be 
absolutely required to see that there 
is a resident Clergyman in every pa- 
rish ; and it should be left to the In- 
cumbent whether to reside himself, 
or provide a resident. This would 
accomplish the very important and 
desired purpose of securing a resident 
Clergyman in every parish in the 
kingdom ; and nothing short of this 
will accomplish it. 

The impolicy that that power which 
requires a resident Clergymaa in every 
parish, should also require that that 
Clergyman be the incumbent, even if 
there were no cases of unavoidable 
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absence,as have been alluded lto,should 
prohibit its exercise. For the neces. 
sity must never be forgotten, of hav- 
ing such a liberal discipline over such 
a body as the Clergy, as may rather 
encourage than deter men of talent 
and of family, aod of the influence 
attaching to both, from entering into 
the Church. But, if it should be 
known that every person would he 
compelled to reside on that spot where 
his preferment might chance to be, 
or to relinquish his preferment, not 
many honourable, not many inde- 
pendent, not many desirable charac- 
ters would enter into the Church. It 
would be the duty of parents not to 
eneovrage their children to do so 3 
and thus the slender inducement which 
now prevails towards directing young 
men of talent and of respectability to 
receive Holy Orders, would be dimi- 
nished, and an irreparable injury be 
done to the Charch. 

If, in reply to this, it should be ob- 
served that much spiritual benefit is 
not to be expected from men who ens 
ter into the Church, because they 
may not be required to reside on their 
bene fices, it should be considered that 
this is not likely to be a motive with 
persons entering into the Church, 
Very few can know before-hand 
where (if they are fortunate enough 
to obtain preferment) it may be, or 
whether it may not be in a situation 
of all others most agreeable to their 
habits; while the reverse of the pro- 
position, that a man must absolutely 
reside wherever his preferment may 
chance to be, would operate with 
many not to engage io a profession 
regulated by so rigid a disciplive. 

It may, perhaps, be thought, that 
leaving it with Incumbents, whether 
to reside in person or not, will in- 
crease the instances of their non-resi- 
dence ; but it is so much to the inte- 
rest of the Clergy to reside on their 
bevefices, that, even on this consider- 
ation, apart from the wish which we 
may, in charity, suppose generally to 
prevail with them to discharge their 
own duties, the far greater number of 
Incumbents would be found to be resi- 
dent.—T hey would especially be found 
to be so, if the measure proposed were 
uniformly enforced, and in no instance 
abandoned, that a resident Clergyman 
should be provided in every parish. 
The ulility of this measure-depends on 
the vigour, and the absolute and per- 

manent 
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manent uniformity, of its execution. 
It will then operate more powerfully 
than any which has ever yet been 
adopted towards securing the resi- 
dence of Incumbents, and will univer- 
sally secure a resident Clergy, with the 
advantages of neither injuriously 
cramping the discipline of the Church, 
nor subjecting it to the evils of a dis- 
cretionary power. 

By adverting to these evils, it is far 
from the wish or intention of the wri- 
ter to convey insinuations prejudicial 
to the character of the Bishops with 
whom the power has been lodged. 
They have, it is indeed believed, ex- 
ercised it to the best of human ability, 
aud have been actuated generally with 
a view to the benefits of the Establish- 
ment; while they have, in particular 
cases, been influenced by a tender 
consideration of what has been due 
to individuals. In cases where they 
have been mistaken, either by enfore- 
ing the resideace of the Incumbent 
where it might have been dispensed 
with, or by dispensing with it where 
it should have been enforced (and 
they have erred in both ways), the 
fault was neither in their hearts nor 
in their judgments, but in some defi- 
ciency, probably, of information ; 
and necessarily arose from the nature 
of the unpleasant power which was 
imprudentiy consigned to them. 
Hence arises a forcible argument 
against this discretionary power being 
vested with the Bishops; its tendency 
being to expose them to error, and to 
all the appearance of partiality or op- 
pression; since they, on whom it is 
exercised, will generally see, or think 
they see, peculiar reason why they 
should be exempted from it; and thus 
discord, than which nothing can be 
more fatal to the true interests of the 
established religion, is promoted be- 
tween the Bishop and his Clergy. 

The writer of these reflections is 
sensible that many will be disposed to 
view his plan as unjust and impracti- 
cable ; but a little cool reflection may 
satisfy them that it is neither unjust 
nor impracticable. The injustice of 
it will be effectually repelled, in the 
consideration that it need not be en- 
forced during any existing incom- 
bency; but provision might be made, 
that it be acted on immediately on a 
vacancy. The impracticability of it 
may be urged probably from the 
slender income of mapy livings, and 
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the consequent insufficiency of their 
securing any resident Clergyman. 
This is an evil readily admitted ; 
but where, it may be asked, could 
the Government of the country bet- 
ter extend pecuniary aid than to all 
liviogs so circumstanced? Measures 
might be easily devised for ascertain- 
ing their value. If their deficiencies 
were supplied out of the public purse, 
and the plan recommended rigidiy 
enforced, more good would be done 
towards the support of true religion 
in the kingdom, than by all the idle 
declamations, in or out of Parliament, 
on the neglect of the Clergy; or than 
by all the encouragement which is 
given by Bishops and Senators, and 
would-be Bishops and Senators, to 
Bible Associations of Churchmen and 
no Churchmen; of Christians of ail 
denominations, and of men of no de- 
nomination of Christians. 

These reflections are humbly sub- 
mitted to the consideration of those 
who are willing and able to give the 
important subject the patient atten- 
tion which it deserves. Every par- 
ticular comprised in this cursory essay 
might be amply illustrated ; but this 
is unnecessary to persons of enlarged 
minds and liberal conceptions; and 
such only are competent or proper to 
approach the subject. If doubts on 
the expediency of any part of this 
plan, namely, that a Clergyman be 
required to be resident in every parish 
in the kingdom, leaving ii with the In- 
cumbent to determine whether to re- 
side himself, or to provide a Resident, 
shall occur to any, and be dispassion- 
ately stated, the writer, who has 
considered every objection, will re- 
spectfully reply. He concludes, for 
the present, by observing, that he is 
not so romantic as to imagine that 
every possible evil would be thas re- 
medied, or that no seeming hardship 
would be introduced ; but he presumes 
to think, that the greatest quantum 
of gooa which human means can 
effect, would be effected on this most 
important occasion; and that as little 
real hardship would be sustained as is 
possible by individuals in any scheme 
which is extensively to operate to the 
benefit of Society. ACuvacuman. 

i 


Mr. Ursan, July 20. 


T has been observed, on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Jackson, who wrote 
the account of Morocco, that the Zron- 
mongers’ 
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mongers’ Company (some years since) 
finaity reimbursed a commercial firm 
in Mogadore, on the Western coast of 
Africa, the ransom of a shipwrecked 
British Seaman, who had been enslaved 
by the natives. That act of humanity, 
it seems, is due to the posthumous 
charity ofa Mr. Thomas Betton, a Tur- 
key Merchant, who left £.26,000 to 
the said Company, the proceeds of 
one half of which were to be applied 
to the deliverance of British cap- 
tives in Barbary or Turkey. Quere, 
How is the said Fund appropriated ? 
for, according to Mr. Jackson, it 
would be more than sufficient to an- 
swer every demand for the wrecked 
seamen ; and as to Algiers and Tunis, 
whatever may be the fact, as they du 
not acknowledge to the detention of 
native British subjects, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the bequest of Mr. Bet- 
ton is not affected from those quar- 
ters. Without being acquainted with 
the particular directions of the will, 
it would be impertinent to question 
the Worshipful Company of Iron- 
mongers; but the affair, simply as 
stated by Mr. Jackson, would imply 
no great concern on the part of Mr. 
Bettou’s legatecs to find objects for 
his bounty. The notoriety of the ex- 
istence of such a bequest to the Jron- 
mongers’ Company for such a pur- 
pose, can do it no harm; but, ov the 
other hand, by opening the way to 
applications, it may afford it the plea- 
sure of more amply falfilling the be- 
nevolent intentions of no mean bene- 
factor. Aw Inquirer. 
P. S. Mr. Jackson states, that from 
1790 to 1806, there were, in ail, 
thirty vessels wrecked on the Western 
coast of Africa, the crews of which 
were made to endure the tortures of 
the most dreadful slavery; and that of 
these thirty, the number of British 
amounted to seventeen. 
Ea 
Mr. Urgan, Aberdcen, Feb. 13. 
AS the cultivation of our native 
language is a matter of public 
concern, | trust that 1 need not apo- 
logize for addressing to you some 
scattered thoughts on the subject. 
About a century ago, Dr. Swift ad- 
dressed a memorial to one of the then 
Ministers of State (1 think the Earl of 
Oxford) on the prevalent imperfec- 
tions vf our language. I shall not 
take up your pages by attempting to 
ascertain how far the powers of mi- 


nisters extend in these matters. I 
believe, however, people do not ex- 
pect to be called on to write and 
speak according to Act of Parliament. 
very improvement in language must 
be gradual and successive; by the 
joint and patient efforts of many la- 
bourers. Give me leave, through 
the medium of your periodical work, 
to enroll myself.among the number. 

In some of our Grammars we find 
definitions accepted without scruple, 
which will not, if fairly encountered, 
bear a mioute’s inquiry. Thus Dr. 
Ash, in his introduction to Dr. Lowth’s 
Grammar, calls the imperfect tense 
designated by the signs of did and was 
indeterminate: yet J did love or was 
loving, always relate to some fixed or 
precise point of time. On the other 
hand, J Aave loved, which he calls de- 
terminate, is never so understood. J 
have loved may apply to any past 
time whatever. 

So we are told by other Gramma- 
rians that have is the sign of the per- 
fect tense, and denotes a thing fuliy 
complete and ended. Yet if | say [ 
have long believed, it does not appear 
that I have ceased to believe, but ra- 
ther the contrary. One may, on the 
other hand, wonder to be told, that 
did is the sign of the imperfect tense, 
and denotes a thing not fully com- 
plete and ended ; for 1 did love, I did 
believe, &c. are always understood 
as indicating cessation and complete 
termination. Surely this is playing at 
cross purposes. The above are only 
a few of the strange grammatical ax- 
ioms which our sons and daugiiters 
are expected to swallow. If you give 
insertion to these remarks, they will 
be pursued, with an attempt at amend- 
ment, W. B.C. 

a 

Mr. Ursan, July 15. 

N°? 159 of the Spectator contains 

a most beautiful allegorieal 
sketch of human life, under the title 
of the First Vision of Mirzah. The 
expression first vision naturally leads 
us to expect a second, but | have dili- 
gently searched the Spectator through- 
out for the Second Vision of Mirzah 
in vaiu. Perhaps some of your Cor- 
respondents can explain the reason of 
my disappointment, or point out where 
it is to be met with.— The Spectator, 
No. 159; appears to have been writ- 
ten by Addison, being signed by the 
first of the letters cu10. .U. 
Mr. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Ancient Topography of London; 
containing not only Views of Buildings, 
which in many instances no longer ex- 
ist, and-for the most part were never 
before published, but some Account of 
Places and Customs either unknown, 
or overlooked by the London Historians. 
By John Thomas Smith. 4/0. pp. 86. 

FEXHE Volume before us has given 

us very considerable pleasure ; 
the Views are extremely faithful; and 
the Descriptions novel and enter- 
taining. 

The first page of the volume af- 
fords an instance of Mr. Smith’s libe- 
rality to the merits of a brother 
artist. 

“ It is a tribute due to Mr. Carter, to 
give him credit for having produced a 
greater collection of successive speci- 
mens of English Architecture than any 
other Artist. He has been during the 
whole of his life, as may be seen by 
his numerous productions, indefati- 
gable in his researches, and I must de- 
clare, though I never spoke to him to 
my knowledge, that he justly deserves 
every remuneration for his perseverance 
in handing down so rich a mine of An- 
tiquity. Many of his plates are etched 
in a spirited manner, with a close atten- 
tion to mutilation, a point seldom at- 
tended to by urtists.”’ 


As a specimen of Mr. Smith’s de- 
scriptions, we shall insert his account 
of the Giants in Guildhall, principally 
with the view of introducing a very 
interesting essay on the same subject, 
by Mr. Douce. 

“<I trust the Reader will pardon the 
introduction of the following extract, 
taken from Queen Elizabeth’s Pro- 
gresses, vol. 1, p.22. as it may throw 
some light on a subject, concerning 
which we find so little information in 
the London Historians. 

“‘ The Author, describing the procession 
of Her Majesty, on the 13th of January, 
1558, the day before her coronation, 
says, ‘ From thence Her Grace came to 
Temple-Barre, which was dressed fyne- 
lye with the two ymages of Gotmagot 
the Albione, and Corineus the Britain, 
two gyautes bigge in stature, furnished 
accordingly ; which held in their handes, 
even above the gate, a table wherin 
was written, in Latin verses, theffet of 
all the pageantes which the citie before 
had erected.’ 

Gent. Maa. July, 1816. 


** Possibly these very figures, provided 
by the City, might have been the ori- 
ginals of those described by Strype in 
his edition of Stowe’s Survey of London, 
as an ancient Briton and Saxon, then 
standing in Guildhall. 

** That the figures now in Guildhall 
were put up after the fire of 1666, appears 
evident from the following notice of 
them by Hatton in his ‘ New View of 
London,’ published in 1708 ; who says, 
speaking of Guildhall, 

‘ This stately Hall, being much damni- 
fy’d by the unhappy conflagration of the 
City in 1666, was rebuilt Anno 1669, and 
extremely well beautified and repaired 
both in and outside, which cost about 
2,500/. and two new Figures of Gigantick 
magnitude will be as before.” Vol. IL. 
p- 607. 

** A friend in the Chamberlain’s Office 
informs me that the accounts of these 
figures, commonly called Gog and Ma- 
gog, together with those of the repairs 
and alterations of the Hall after the 
fire of 1666, were unfortunately con- 
sumed when the Chamberlain’s Office 
was burnt, about thirty years ago. 

*« It having been reported, that 
these figures were of pasteboard, I ob- 
tained permission to examine them, 
They are of wood, and hollow. I stood 
upright in the body of one of them. 
They are composed of pieces of fir; and 
I am informed were the production of 
a ship-carver. It is also reported, that 
they were presented to the City by the 
Stationers’ Company, which, if true, 
might have given rise to the report of 
their being made of paper.—That giants 
for pageants were formerly made of 
pasteboard and other materials, is be- 
yond doubt; for in Strutt’s ‘ Sports 
and Pastimes,’ p. 27, we find the fol- 
lowing entry respecting the giants for 
Chester, made after the Restoration of 
Charles I. 

* For arsnick, to put into the paste, 
to save the giants being eaten by the 
rats, one shilling and fourpence.’ 

* On Saturday, July 8th, 1815, in 
consequence of the alterations and re- 
pairs of the Hall, the figure'called Gog 
{the one with the staff and ball] was 
taken down, and with difficulty moved 
by twenty men to a shed in a corner, 
prepared for its safety, until the West 
end of the Hall be finished, where he 
and his comrade are to be placed upon 
pedestals on either side of the West 
window. 

“ Mr. 
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** Mr. Mountague, one of the two 
gentlemen who direct the repairs, very 
kindlypermitted me to examine thisfigure 
more minutely. -—It measures fourteen 
feet six inches in height; from the up- 
per leaf of laurels to the lower point of 
the beard five feet three inches; the 
nose is nine inches, the opening of the 
eyelids one inch and a half, across the 
shoulders about four feet eight inches, 
the arms from the wrist to the elbow 
two feet five inches and a half, from 
the wrist to the tip of the second finger 
two feet; the feet are the length of the 
hands.” pp. 48—50. 


*€ In addition to what has already been 
said respecting the Guildball Giants, 1 
have been favoured with the following 
letter from Mr. Douce: 


‘To Mr. Smith. 


* Sir—From the incidental mention of 
the far-famed Giants in Guildhall, in p. 
49, of your work on the Antient Topo- 
graphy of London, and from the con- 
jecture you have made on the origin of 
these statues, [ am induced to comm 
nicate the following particulars relating 
to them, which I had long since put to- 
gether with a view to their disclosure at 
some convenient opportunity ; and none 
€an possibly be more so than the present. 

* It is most extraordinary that all the 
London Historians should have treated 
this subject with so much inaccuracy 
and imperfection, when a moderate por- 
tion of research would have furnished 
them with satisfactory materials. 

* Stowe is silent om» these figures, 
though it is most certain they were in 
Guildhall before he published bis “ Sur- 
vey of London.” Howel, in bis “ Lon- 
dinopolis,” 1657, likewise makes no 
mention of them.—You have already 
stated, from Hatton’s View of London, 
1708, 8vo. that they perished in the 
great fire of London ; but, though Guild- 
hall was rebuilt a few years afterwards, 
there seems to be no evidence that they 
were replaced immediately, nor is the 
precise time of their restoration easily 
to be ascertained. Mr. Hatton has in- 
formed us that “two new figures of 
gigautic magnitude will be as before.” 
This would lead us to infer, that they 
bad not been replaced at the time of 
the publication of this book ; but the 
expression is either grammatically faulty, 
orextremely unintelligible; because it ap- 
pears from Ned Ward's London Spy, ori- 
ginally published in 1699, that our giants 
were then in Guildhall. This facetious 
writer was at a loss however to compre- 
hend their origin, and contents himself 
with telling us that they might have 
been set up to shew the City what huge 
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boobies their forefathers were, or else to 
frighten stubborn apprentices into obe- 
dience, “*some of them being as much 
terrified at the names of Gog and Ma- 
gog, as little children at the sound of 
Raw-head and Bloody- bones.” 

* As it cannot perhaps be ascertained 
whether the present figures have been 
faithfully restored according to the form 
and costume of those destroyed by the fire 
of 1666, it is searcely worth while to enter 
on a minute or critical description of 
them; and I shall therefore proceed to 
lay before your Readers the evidence 
that I have met with concerning the 
original gigantic heroes of the hall, and 
to deduce from it the necessary con- 
clusions. 

‘In a very entertaining collection of 
Dialogues in French and English, under 
the title of ** Orthoépia Gallica, Eliot's 
Fruits for the French,” 4to. 1593, but 
the running title of which is “ The Par- 
lement of Pratlers,” a bragging fellow 
is introduced at page 137, who, in de- 
scribing his pedigree, tells us that he is 
descended from ‘* Atlas, cousin german 
to Gogmagog, who, with his two hands, 
set, it is lung since, the two bhils of 
chalke neere Cambridge, to the end that 
the schollers should walke thether some- 
times to passe their times about them, 
The same was gossip to Fierabras, of 
whom descended the great giant Oro- 
medon, and Offot, the godsonne of Co- 
ryneus, of whom you may see the image 
in the Yeeldhall of London.” 

* Bishop Hall, in bis Satires, published 
in 1597, has noticed one of our giants, 
whom he terms, 


“ The crab-tree purter of the Guildhall 


gates, 
While he his frightful beetle elevates.”’ 
Book VI. Sat. I. 

* Whether the epithet “ crab-tree,” 
is applied to the sour countenance of 
the party, or to his knotted Herculean 
club, I shall not pretend to determine ; 
but it may very well fit either. 

* Paul Hentzner, who travelled into 
England in 1598, speaking of Guildhall, 
has these words, faithfully translated 
from the original Latin by Lord Orford 
in his republication of a part of Hentz- 
ner’s work. ‘“ Here are to be seen the 
statues of two giants said to have assist- 
ed the English when the Romans made 
war upon them; Corinius of Britain, and 
Gogmagug of Albion.” This foreigner’s 
ignorance respecting the English and 
the Romans needs no comment; for the 
rest we are much obliged to him. 

* I have seen a tract intitled,“‘A Dialogue 
between Colebrand and Brandamore, the 
Giants in Guildhall, concerning the late 
Election, 
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Election, 1661," 4to; but the names of 
these monsters of romance are here fan- 
cifully applied, and either shew the ig- 
norance of the writer, or that the more 
genuine names were at that time pretty 
well forgotten. 

* These seem to be the only references 
to the Guildhall statues, as they existed 
before the Great Fire of London, that 
are intitled to particular notice; but 
they do not enable us to form any cor- 
rect notion of the manner in which they 
were represented, or the materials of 
which they were composed. If they 
were the actual figures exhibited iv the 
pageant at Temple-bar before Queen 
Elizabeth, they would be made of paste- 
board or wicker-work, the usual mate- 
rials employed in the construction of the 
huge figures occasionally introduced in 
this and other countries in pageants and 
processions. We have seen from the 
passage in Bishup Hall's Satires, that 
one of the Guildhall figures carried a 
tremendous club; and it is most proba- 
ble that the other was armed with such 
a mace as we find in the band of one 
of the present giants, viz. a spiked globe 
of iron attached by a chain to a wooden 
handle. Of such weapons I have seen 
many specimens in foreign arsenals ; and 
some varieties of them are described in 
Pere Daniel, “ Histoire de la Milice 
Frangvise.” 

“In a very modern edition of the ce- 
lebrated Romance of the History and 
Destruction of Troy, it is stated that 
Brute the son of Antenor made a voyage 
to Britain, where, aided by the remain- 
ing natives, who had been conquered by 
Albion and his brother giants, he made 
war against this usurper, whom he slew 
in a bloody conflict, taking prisoners his 
brothers Gog and Magug, who were led 
in triumph to London, and chained, as 
porters, to the gate of a palace built by 
Brute on the present site of Guildhall ; 
** in memory of which,”’ says the Author 
or .Editor of the Romance, “ their effi- 
gies, after their death, were set up as 
they now appear in Guildhall.” I am 
unable to trace this account any where 
else ; and, as it is notin the older copies 
of the Troy book, I must conclude that 
the Editor has either invented it, or 
retailed some popular tradition, As the 
story is however evidently grafted on 
the fabulous relation of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, and the latter more immediately 
to the purpose of throwing light on the 
subject beforeus, I shall here give an 
abridgement of the Welsh Historian’s 
narration. 

* He informs us, from an Armorican 
Chronicle put into his hands by Walter 
Calenius, Archdeacon ef Oxford, that 
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Brutus, the great grandson of Aineas, 
after being banished from his own coun- 
try, and undergoing many adventures, 
arrived at a place in the Tyrrhenian sea 
colonized by some fugitive Trojans. 
Being joined by these people and their 
leader Corineus, he achieved many 
other great exploits, and at length came 
to the isle of Albion, then inhabited by 
a few giants only. The two leaders took 
possession of the country and divided it 
between them; Brutus giving his own 
name to the island, aud Corinzeus con- 
tenting himself with that part of it 
which was afterwards from him named 
Cornwall, and then inhabited by more 
giants than were in all the rest of the 
country, Corineus amused himself with 
fighting and killing several of these 
gentry, among whom was one of much 
greater prowess than the rest, named 
Goemagot, and of such prodigious 
strength that he made no ceremony of 
pulling up trees by their roots like so 
many weeds, At some festival that took 
place, this enormous monster, with 
twenty of his comrades, suddenly assault- 
ed the Britons; but, after many of the 
latter had been destroyed, the giants 
were at length overpowered, and all of 
them slain except Goemagot, whom 
Brutus had directed to be spared in or- 
der to amuse him in a wrestliug-match 
with Corineus. A furious contest ac- 
cordingly took place between these re- 
doubted champions, with many a Cor- 
nish hug; and Coringus, after the giant 
had demolished three of his ribs, which 
of course greatly enraged him, sud- 
denly jerked his adversary upon bis 
shoulders, and hurled him from the top 
of a high mountain into the sea, where 
he fell among the rocks and was dashed 
to pieces. ‘* This place,” continues the 
romantic historian, “is called to this 
day, Lam Goemagst, or Goemagot’s 
leap.” — Camden informs us that the 
above hill is between the town of Ply- 
mouth and the sea, and now called 
“ the Haw.”’ 

* If therefore we connect this story 
with your quotation, in page 49, from 
Queen Elizabeth’s Progresses, and with 
what I Lave extracted frum Eliot and 
Hentzner, there can remain no doubt 
that the legitimate names of our giants 
are Corinezus and Goemagot or Gogma- 
gog; that the former appellation has 
gradually sunk into oblivion, and the 
latter been split, by popular corruption, 
into two others, Gog and Magog, these 
being of more familiar and general com- 
prehension. 

‘ The next inquiry, and that of a more 
difficult nature, is whether the figures 
mentioned in the account of Queen 

Elizabeth's 
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Elizabeth’s pageants at Temple. bar were 
afterwards transferred to Guildball, or 
whether similar statues had been al- 
ready placed in that building. Our 
evidence of the latter circumstance fails 
- us at present before the year 1593; but 
the pageant took place in 1558. I am 
inclined to think, however, that some 
figures of this kind had, long before the 
reign of Elizabeth, decorated not only 
the City Guildhall, but other such build- 
ings in different parts of the kingdom, 
in imitation of a very ancient custom on 
the Continent, in the discussion of which 
more space would be required than can 
possibly be here allotted to it; but I 
may possibly resume it at some future 
opportunity. In the mean time I shall 
content myself with observing, that in 
some German and Italian cities, statues 
of Roland, of Oliver, and perhaps other 
heroes of Charlemagne’s reign, and even 
of the Emperor himself, are placed in 
the town-halls, the courts of justice, and 
in churches. An instance of the latter 
occurs at Verona, where Roland, hold- 
ing his sword Durindart, and another 
hero, armed with a mace that has the 
chain and spiked ball of iron before de- 
scribed, are attached to the doors of the 
cathedral. Some German writers are of 
opinion that these statues more particu- 
larly belong to those cities that are mu- 
nicipal, and possessed of a juridical 
power. I refer your learned readers to 
**Gryphiander de Weichbildis, sive co- 
Jossis Rulandinis urbium Saxonicarum,” 
1666, 4to. to similar works by Goldasti, 
Meyer, Rhetius, and Eggeling, and to 
Dr. Behrens’s interesting description of 
the Hartz Forest in Saxony. 

* Before I conclude, I shall beg leave 
to say a few more words on Gogmagog’s 
hills in gemeral. 

‘We have already been told by the 
bragger in Eliot’s Dialogues, that two 
of the Cambridgeshire hills, with this 
appellation, were set up by Atlas, Gog- 
magog’s cousin-german, for the pas- 
time of the Cambridge scholars ; a fact 
that may supply some future Cambridge 
Antiquary, in rivalship of Thomas 
Hearne of Oxford, with an excellent 
argument in favour of the superior an- 
tiquity of bis University. I have been 
told that there was formerly a gigantic 
human figure cut in the chalk upon one 
of the above hills. Carew likewise, in 
his Survey of Cornwall, mentions that 
in his time the figures of two men were 
cut on the ground at the Hawe at Ply- 
mouth, the one bigger, the other lesser, 
with clubs in their hands, whom the 
es called Gog, and Magog; doubt- 
ess in the same corrupted manner as 
beforementioned, There are, however, 
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other hills, which legitimately belong 
to the Gog and Magog of the Scriptures, 
according to the accounts of Sir John 
Mandeville and other veracious travel- 
lers. In these mountains, which are 
near the Caspian Sea, Alexander the 
Great imprisoned Gog and Magog with 
the ten tribes of Israel, as may be seen 
more at large in the romances relating 
to that hero, and more particularly in 
Sebastian Brant’s edition of the Reve- 
lations of Saint Methodius, where will 
be found portraits of Messrs. Gog and 
Magog, in the characters of two horned 
demons ; which, with the figures now 
for the first time correctly given, may 
be deemed worthy of a place in the port- 
folios of modern collectors, among many 
other Worthies of a similar nature; but 
I would rather assign the origin of our 
English hills to the British story. 
1 am, Sir, 
very faithfully yours, 
Aug. 20, 1815. Francis Doucs.’ 


We sincerely hope this elegant Vo- 
lume will produce as much profit to 
its Author, as it is calculated to af- 
ford entertainment to the admirers 
of the Antiquitics of the Metropolis. 


2. Cambria Depicta: being a Tour 
through North Wales, illustrated with 
71 Picturesque Views of that Roman- 
tic Country, beautifully coloured from 
Nature, so as to imitate Drawings, 
By Edward Pugh, a Native Artist, 
4to. Williams, 


WEAK, comparatively, as the ef- 
fect upon the mind must be, which is 
produced by any verbal description 
of the scenery of a romantic country, 
books of voyages and travels were 
generally read with avidity, even 
when not illustrated by the aid of 
the pencil and the engraver. But so 
sensibly is the want of their aid al- 
ways felt, so much does the imagi- 
nation fail in the attempt to piciure 
to itself objects of which the eye has 
seen no resemblance, or pone to 
which the imagination can refer asa 
subject of comparison; that even 
rude vutlines or sketches, where no 
better could be had, have proved of 
considerable value. They afford, 
though not perhaps correct ideas, 
something on which the apprehen- 
sion may seize as ihe means of attain- 
ing a more just conception of that 
which is described, a something by 
which it forms a probable mental 
image of the original; and the more 

. 50, 
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so, as that original in its appearance 
presents regularity of outline and 
simplicity of composition, or simi- 
larity to objects with which we are 
familiar. 

From the verbal description of a 
fortress, a temple, or a piece of sculp- 
ture, we can derive a degree of in- 
formation, because the general forms 
of their component parts are un- 
known to few. In like manner we 
have some knowledge of the effects 
of light and shade, of the beauty of a 
rich valley, and the majesty of lofty 
mountains that rise above the region 
of the clouds, but, unless the land- 
escape be seen, or such a representa- 
tion as lays its peculiar character be- 
fore the eye, the impression made by 
mere description on the mind is at 
least indistinct and feebly felt; it ra- 
ther disappoints than gratifies. It 
creates a desire to sce what has ex- 
cited the various sensations of plea- 
sure or terror of which we read with 
interest; we wish to participate in the 
same emotions, but are not satisfied 
with an iodistinct perception that con- 
jecture alone cavnot remedy. Hence 
it is that the Art which is the parent 
of that whicn communicates the 
thoughts has been of late so much 
employed, and so ably exerted, for 
the illustcation of the writings of 
those who heve travelled in search 
of knowledge, whether of foreign 
countries or our own; and thus a 
larger portion of noi only the know- 
ledge, but much of the interest and 
pleasure of the iravelier, iscommuni- 
cated to the Reader of his Narrative. 
The sceves which he has viewed 
present themselves, if not in their 
real extent and full cttect, still in their 
proper character and semblance, and 
the imagination, proportionally mag- 
nifyiog the miniature, acquires a just 
and lively idea of the archetype, which 
it can with pleasure dwell upon. 

New is the pleasure, when such re- 
presentations assist us to retrace the 
scenes we have ourselves visited; 
when they enable us to poiat out to 
others the peculiar features of local 
interest, to mark the spot endeared 
to memory, or distinguished by acci- 
dent; to dwell on the several con- 
current circumstances, or combined 
beauties or horrors, that raised ad- 
miration, or alarmed the apprehen- 
sion; to compare the vestiges of an- 
tiquity with modern improvement, 
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and renovate and impart the sensa- 
tions of the past with double gratifi- 
cation. 

For these purposes the book before 
us presents superior advantagesto any 
other we have met with on the same 
subject, bothin the selection of views, 
and the number of highly-finished 
engravings and the excellence of the 
colouring. Of these the volume con- 
tains seventy-one; and for the correct- 
ness of the views, we can, from our 
own knowledge of many of them, 
answer for the correctness, and have 
every reason to believe the same of 
the rest. Amongst these the views of 
Pont y Cammau, a Mill near Caer 
Hun, the Rock called the Bishop’s 
Throne, Nant y Bela, Eyarth Rocks, 
and others, exhibit bold traits of the 
romantic scenery, whilst those of 
Cadvant, the Vale of Mold, and Brya 
Bella, represent some of the milder 
beauties of landscape which adorn 
the country. Portraits also of some 
singular characters are added, and 
the whole is engraved aad coloured 
in a manner that does much credit 
to the artists. 

Of the selection of Views the Au- 
thor io the Preface says, “I have 
abandoned the common practice of 
giving portraits of towns, castles, &c. 
which have been so often repeated, 
that they now fill every portfolio.” 
He adds, “* The picturesque embel- 
lishments of this volume are all (as 
far as | know) new to the publick, 
except that of St. Winifred's Weill, 
and that of the Monument at Maes 
Garmon.” We believe they are so, 
and they are therefore the more 
valuable, 

We do not, however, confive our 
estimate of the merits of Mr. Pugh 
to his skill in delineation. As the 
writer of a Tour, he is one of the 
most pleasing we have met with. The 
style of his narrative is good, his 
observations jus!, and he treats bis 
subject with an interest which a lively 
attachment to it naturally inspires. 
If he has not the advantages of the 
learning and the powers of research 
of a Pennant, he has genius and taste 
aud humour of no ordinary descrip- 
tiva, which have euabled him to pro- 
duce a very entertainiug composition, 
which as such we can recommend to 
our Readers without any serious ap- 
prehension that they will feel them- 
selves disappointed, 

3. Nichols’s 
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3. Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century. 
(Continued from Part I. p. 538.) 

THE account of Mr. T. Christie, 
with which we concluded our Re- 
view of last Month, is succeeded by 
some entertaining Letters of Mr. Cole 
and Mr. Bentham ; and these are fol- 
lowed by two original and interesting 
Epistles of David Hume. 

The Letters, also, of Governor 
Thicknesse afford much amusement, 
as those of Dr. Siukeley will of infor- 
mation on the subject of Antient Coins. 

Weare very thankful fur the com- 
munication here made, relating to 
T. Martin of Palgrave, of Antiquarian 
memory. He was an amiable man, 
and admirably conversant with the 
history and antiquities of his Country. 
He was usually distinguished by the 
appellation of Honest Tom Martin, 
and was intimately connected with an 
individual who enjoyed, by universal 
consent, a similar epithet, namely, 
Honest Tom Payne. Like many 
others of his literary brethren, he had 
to encounter great difficulties in life, 
and was compelled, doubiless with 
much anguish of mind, to dispose, 
whilst he lived, of a great part of his 
most valuable library. He who writes 
this, remembers to have seen, in a 
provincial town, two cart-loads of old 
books on their way to an obscure 
bookseller, who did not know the im- 
portance of the prize he had obtained, 
and who disposed of them again for a 
very trifle. A minute and accurate 
account of this learned person has 
been given in the new edition of the 
Biographical Dictionary, now publish- 
ing by Mr. Alexander Chalmers. 

We uext meet with the venerable 
names of Pyle, father and sons. The 
father enjoyed deservedly whilst he 
lived the uninterrupted friendship of 
Bishop Hoadly. The youngest son, 
Philip Pyle, was personally and inti- 
ave A known to the Reviewer, and 
well deserved a much more enlarged 
notice ; which, it is hoped, some Cor- 
respondent will yet supply. 

e cannot, however, help hasten- 
ing a little onward, to arrive at the 
most excellent sketch of the very ce- 
lebrated John Wilkes, compiled, as 
most obviously appears, from personal 
knowledge, joined to the most accu- 
rate information. It appears almost 
an act of injustice to mutilate this 
article, which is peculiarly full of en- 
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tertainment ; but we cannot refrain 
ratifying ourselves by inserting the 
ollowing Letters, which Mr. Wilkes 
received from many illustrious cha- 
racters on the subject of his publica- 
tion of Theophrastus. 


“In the early progress of the work, 
Mr. Wilkes sent some proof-sheets to 
Dr. Tomson, for his examination ; and 
the Doctor submitted them to a friend, 
who addressed the following letter to 
Mr. Wilkes: 


* Thornbury, near Bristol, Oct. 24, 1789. 

* Sir,—My good friend Dr. Tomson, of 
Kensington, has transmitted to me a 
first proof of an intended new Edition of 
the Characters of Theophrastus. I beg 
to congratulate the publick on two 
points: the one, that the Remains of 
Theophrastus are likely to be sent into 
the world; and that you, Sir, undertake 
it. The Doctor, from too great a par- 
tiality to me, has desired me to give my 
opinion upon certain points; and he 
seemed to wish that my answer should 
be sent to yourself. This will, I trust, 
apologize for my addressing you. The 
Doctor writes, that the Vatican MS. has 
no accents, no aspirates; but preserves 
the apostrophe. The want of accents 
proves its autiquity: for I am fully con- 
vinced that accents are of modern in- 
vention ; and, as now used, are destruc 
tive of all quautity. Let any man read 
twenty lines in Homer, or Supbocles, by 
accents as now used; and that will be, 
I think, a sufficient answer to all the 
treatises which have been, or ever will 
be, written in their defence. Witb re- 
gard to the Greek letters and words (I 
do not mean as to their form, which has 
varied in different ages), I humbly think 
that the antient inscriptions would be 
the best guide. Muratori bas the largest 
collection; but, as the Vatican MS. has 
omitted them, for unifurmity’s sake they 
may be omitted through the whole; 
though I confess it to be singular. For 
the same reason, the apostrophe should 
be retained. The Vatican MS. as the 
Doctor writes, retains it. One thing is 
omitted, which I have taken the liberty 
tosupply; I mean the iota. This seems 
to me to be absolutely essential. An- 
tient inscriptions, &c. were generally ex- 
hibited in capital letters, and then the 
iota was adjoined. I believe no instance 
can be produced of its omission. Does 
the Vatican MS. omit it? As to the 
manner, | think it very goud: the letter 
of a proper size; aud the lines at proper 
distances. One thing F beg-to object 
against; I mean, capital letters to begin 
each sentence. I am no military man, 
yet I love a military review; and my 
eye 
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eye would be offended to see here and 
there a perked-up grenadier of six feet 
four inches, breaking the line of five 
feet ten inches. Indeed, 1 would allow 
an officer, pro dignitate, like a proper 
name, to exceed in height. I have 
drawn a line through these grenadiers. 
It is quite right that ligatures should be 
banished. 1 have mentioned one or two 
other particulars to Dr. Tomson; to 
whom I beg my best compliments. I 
have the honour to be, Sir, your very 
obedient servant, W. Howe tu.’ 


“This plan was adopted, and Theo- 
phrastus is without accents. 


**« Among the many acknowledgements 
which were sent to him were the fol- 
lowing : 

* Park-place, May 29, 1790. 

€ Dear Sir,—I return you many thanks 
for the valuable present, which 1 have 
this moment received, of your new Edi- 
tion of Theophrastus. Its value to me 
consists in its being a memorial, and not 
the first of the kind, of your friendship. 
As such, I shall ever sacredly preserve it; 
and shall contemplate it with more plea- 
sure than the perusal could afford to 
many who possess the knowledge which 
1 have unfortunately lost, if I can pre- 
tend to have ever attained it, of the lan- 
guage in which its contents are written. 
Tam under a solemn engagement to Sir 
John Eliiot, and mean to perform it, 
that I will learn the Spanish language, 
fcr the purpose of reading Don Quixote 
in the original text of a beautiful im- 
pression which he gave me. If I have 
life and leisure, | will not despair of be- 
ing able to qualify myself to profit in the 
like manner by your gift. I have the 
honour to be, dear Sir, your much 
obliged and most faithful servant, 

Warren Hastines.’ 


* Ken Wood, June 3, 1790. Lord 
Mansfield returns many thanks to Mr. 
Wilkes for his Theophrastus; and con- 
gratulates him upon his elegant amuse- 
ment. Theophrastus drew so admirably 
from Nature, that his Characters live 
through all times, and in every country.’ 

* Leicester-fields, June 4. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds presents bis compliments to 
Mr.Wilkes, and returns him many thanks 
for the present he has made him; the 
value of which is much increased, in his 
estimation, by the bonour of receiving it 
from him. He is very much flattered by 
Mr. Wiikes’s polite attention to him.’ 

* Cavendish-square, June 5. Sir John 
Thorold presents his compliments to 
Mr. Wilkes; is much honoured by his 
kind remembrance, and the valuable 
present he bas made him of his Edition 
of Theophrastus; which, he doubts net, 
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is equally immaculate as his Catullus. 
He is much flattered by his acceptance 
of the trifies he ventured to offer; but, 
as he could make no adequate compen- 
sation, he endeavoured to testify his 
grateful sense of his favours.’ 

* Queen’s-square, June 5. Mr. Crache- 
rode has the honour to return his thanks 
to Mr. Wilkes, for the most complete 
Edition of the Characters of Theophras- 
tus as yet printed; and to express the 
very grateful sense he entertains of his 
repeated favours.” 

* Soho-square, June 6. 1 know not 
whether you extend the liberality with 
which you distribute to your friends co- 
pies of your valuable Editions of the 
Classicks any further: but I do know 
that I have an application from the Li- 
brary of the University of Gottingen, 
now one of the very best in Europe; 
requesting that, as money will not pur- 
chase them, your goodness will place 
them there. I do not mean to press 
upon any resolutions you have made on 
the subject; so shall only say, that, in 
acceding to the prayer of their petition, 
you will command the gratitude of some 
very learned men. Believe me, dear 
Sir, &c. Jos. Banks.’ 


* Bushy Park, Sept. 27, 1790. 

‘ Sir,—Being possessed of a very good 
collection of the Greek and Latin Au- 
thors, and some very curious Editions, 
I cannot help entertaining an anxious 
desire of enriching my Library by the 
addition of your two elegant publica- 
tions of Catullus and Theophrastus. 
But, alas! I find by inquiry among all 
the Booksellers, that they are not to be 
purchased; and that I can only make 
that valuable acquisition by addressing 
myself to your liberality. That course 
I have therefore taken. If you should 
have the goodness both to pardon and 
to comply with my application, be as- 
sured that no person on whom you may 
have conferred the same obligation will 
set a higher value on the present than 
myself, I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your most obedient and most humble 
servant, SyLvVeEsTER DovuGias,’ 


* Althorp, Oct. 17, 1790. 

 Sir,—Though I have not the advan- 
tage of being personally acquainted with 
you, I cannot avoid taking the liberty of 
troubling you with a few lines, to return 
you my most sincere acknowledgements 
for the very obliging manner in which 
you have done me the bonour to send 
me your beautiful Edition of Theophras- 
tus upon vellum, I esteem myself pe- 
culiarly fortunate, as a Collector of scarce 
and valuable bovks, that, in conse- 
quence of my having purchased Count 
Reviczky’s 
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Reviezky’s Collection *, I am become 
the possessor of two books, not more de- 
sirable on account of the correctness 
and beauty of their execution, than from 
the name and reputation of their Editor; 
whose talents and abilities, having al- 
ready made so distinguished a subject 
for our -political, must in future be 
equally celebrated by our literary, histo- 
rians. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
with great truth, your most obedient 
humble servant, SPENCER.’ ” 

The remainder of this Volume is 
occupied by important and interesting 
Additions to those which precede. 
They must unquestionably have been 
the resuit of much severe labour and 


application, and they display the most: 


minute care and accuracy in their 
methodical arrangement. 

Weshall point outtwo articlesamong 
a great multitade, which have afford- 
ed the most unmixed gratification. 

*« Sir William Browne first settled at 
Lynn, under the patronage of the Tur- 
ner family, about the year 1716; and in 
Feb. 1718 his name was enrolled among 
the free burgesses of that town; though 
there appears not to have been any great 
cordiality between him and the Corpo- 
ration, and on some public occasion he 
set up a kind of competition for pre- 
cedence with the Mayor. This appears 
by the following extract from the Town 
Records : § Aug. 29, 1723, Ordered, that 
a Letter be written by the Town Clerk 
to Dr. William Browne, to acquaint 
him with the resentment of this Corpo- 
ration of his affront to the Mayor [Rich. 
Harwick, esq.], Justices, and Gentlemen 
of the Corporation, by an undue pre- 
cedence he assumed and persisted in on 
Monday last.” At that period he styled 
himself 47. D. of both Universities ; and 
he appears to have got on fast in the 
way of his vocation, so as to obtain a 
large share of popularity and practice, 
especially among the middling and lower 
classes of the community, which he is 
said to have turned to very good account ; 
and he is understood to have made much 
more cf his patients in the pecuniary 
way, than his rival Physician at Lynn 
{Dr. Gearge Hepburn] was able to make 
of his among the higher orders. Having 
become the popular Physician and fa- 
vourite, he the less regarded the favour 
of the gentry or higher classes. He has 
been spoken of at Lynn as a good Phy- 
sician ; but out of the line of bis profes- 
sion, either from his vanity or bis eccen- 
tricities, he had not the art of concili- 





* Which included a copy of Mr. 
Wilkes’s Catullus on vellum, 





ating respect. In one thing he seemed 
more fortunate than his contemporary 
Hepburn; for he died rich, and the 
other poor, Hepburn’s numerous pa- 
tients were, it seems, more liberal in 


Jeasting than in feeing him; whereas 


Browne would not have been satisfied 
with that sort of liberality. — Browne 
certainly was a person of no common 
cast, or ordinary genius. Men of his 
sort are not to be seen every day; and 
when they do appear, they are sure to 
attract observation, and apt to make a 
stir wherever they happen to fix their 
residence. Browne was at the head of 
those who opposed the ruling powers at 
Lynn for most part of his long residence 
in that town ; and he appears to have con- 
ducted himself with no smal) share of skill 
and dexterity; and with considerable effect 
when the squabble assumed any thing 
of a literary aspect. Dr. Edmund Pyle 
seems to have been his chief opponent ; 
but he sometimes had the whole cor- 
porate body at him; yet he generally 
repelled their attacks very stoutly and 
successfully ; and the opposition made 
by him and his friends is supposed to 
have been often of essential service to 
the town. At a contested election in 
1747, he bore a conspicuous part; which 
led to an intimacy with Mr. Folkes, and 
to the marriage of that gentleman with 
Sir William’s only daughter.— The late 
Mr. Thomas Hollingbury, many years a 
respectable bookseller at Lynn, used to 
say, that the first time he had to make 
out his bill after the Doctor had been 
dubbed a Knight, he wrote Sir William 
Browne Debtor to Thomas Hollingbury. 
When he delivered it into the Knight's 
hand, he looked at it a short time, and 
then, looking at bim, said, ‘Mr. Hol- 
lingbury, you might have said The Ho- 
nourable Sir William Browne.’ ‘ [ beg 
your pardon, Sir William,’ replied the 
Bookseller ; ‘ but, upon my word, I did 
not know that it was customary to pre- 
fix to the name of a Knight the word 
Honourable.’—*‘ As to that,’ replied the 
Knight, ‘ if it be not customary, it would 
yet have been pleasing.’— Dr. Pyle, in a 
letter to his Father, in July 1752, says, 
‘Your old friend Sir William Browne 
came to my Lord Bishop of Winchester 
some weeks ago, and told him, * that he 
waited upon him for a pension payable 
out of his estate to the College of Phy- 
sicians.’ My Lord said,‘ he never beard 
of any such pension paid out of his reve- 
nues ;.and as to an estate of his own, 
he had none.’—* Yes,’ said the Knight, 
‘you are chargeable herewith out of 
such an estate.” — My Lord said, ‘ he 
had no estate any where of his own; 
and, as Bishop of Winchester, he had no 

such 
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such estate as was named.’—‘ Bishop of 
Winchester!’ quoth the Knight; ‘ why 
then I am wrong; you are not the per- 
son. I wanted Sir Cecil Bishopp; and 
they told me he lived here.’—‘ Is Sir 
Cecil Bishopp a Clergyvman?’ says my 
Lord,—*‘ No,’ says the Knight. —* Why 
then, Sir, you might have seen your mis- 
take immediately ; and so your servant.’ 


The epitaph on Sir W. Browne is 
then given, which has appeared in the 
First Part of our last Volume, p. 199. 

A most curious and facetious Let- 
ter from Horace Walpole to the Rev. 
William Cole will be found at p. 711. 

There are a great many of our 
Readers who will be exceedingly 
thankful to us for inserting an accu- 
rate List of thé various Works of the 
truly learned Jacob Bryant, as given 
by himself in a Letter to Mr. Roberts 
of Ealing : 

“ Windsor, June 21, 1802. 

* Dear Sir,—Though your kind preju- 
dice in my favour exveeds any thing to 
which I can pretend, yet it is very satis- 
factory, as I must always wish to stand 
fair in the opinion of every person of 
learning and goodness, The publica- 
tions which I have at times sent into the 
world are, to the best of my memory, 
those which are subjoined: and as you 
were 60 good as to request a list of them, 
J am glad that I have this recollection, 
and am able to afford an account of the 
several Treatises. 1. Concerning the 
Island Melite of St. Paul. 2. Of the 
Wind Euroclvdon, 3. Observations upon 
Antient History. 4, Vindiciw Flaviane. 
5. Concerning the Apamean Medal. 6. 
Concerning a Passage in Justin Martyr. 
7. The Analysis of Antient Mythology, 3 
vols, 8. Answer to Whittenbeck - of 
Amsterdam. 9, Address to Dr. Priestley, 
10, Concerning Rowley’s Poems, 2 vols, 
11. A Treatise upon the Christian Reli- 
gion. 12..A Treatise upon the Miracles 
of Moses in Egypt. 13. A Treatise upon 
Philo Judeus. 14. A Monody upon the 


* Death of Lord H. Spencer 15. Dis- 


sertation upon the Wer of Troy. 16, 
Observations upon a Treatise by Mr. 
Morrit. 17. Observations upon Mr.Che- 
valier. 18. Expostulation with the Bri- 
tish Critick.—My memory begins to fail; 
but I believe the List above given is a 
true one.—We begin to be uneasy in 
consequence of the loss which we must 
suffer in the departure of Dr. Good- 
enough and his excellent family to Ro- 
chester. I shall be deprived of the ac- 
quaintance and friendship which I bave 


for some time very happily experienced. 


But we must not repine at any thing 
Gent. Mac. July, 1816. 


c 
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that tends to bis present or future pro- 
motion. I am, my dear Sir, your much 
obliged and obedient humble servant, 
JacoB BRYANT. 
P.S. I have, after ali, omitted one 
publication, through my default of me- 
mory, which is, An Address to Mr. 
Richardson.”"—[Qu, What was this ?) 


The more nearly we approach the 
conclusion of this work, the more re- 
luctant do we feel to leave it. It 
consists of such abundant and so 
pleasing a variety, that we have found 
it exceedingly difficult to make any 
thing like a Selection for our Readers’ 
information and amusement. The 
multitude of Original Letters from 
individuals of the greatest eminence, 
the various elucidations of characters 
hitherto imperfectly understood, the 
almost infinite number of Anecdotes 
Political and Literary, would justify 
our separate aud detailed commenda- 
tion. No publication of modern times 
possesses, with equal copiousness, 
similar advantages, and such geoeral 
ulility. 

The account of the eccentric Mr. 
Pratt, commonly known by the ap- 
pellation of Courtney Melmoth, ap- 
pears at p. 722, and is full of amuse- 
ment; a more fertile brain or extra- 
ordinary character has not been often 
met with in any country. Among 
the distinguished persons by whom 
this Writer was particularly noticed, 
was the celebrated actor Mr. Hender- 
son, whom the Editor has omitted to 
mention, 

Since the well-deserved compliment 
paid to Mr. Reonell, son of the learo- 
ed Dean of Winchester (see p. 729), 
this Gentleman has been appointed, 
in a manner alike honourable to the 
Patron and himself, to the valuable 
Vicarage of Kensington. — But it is 
time to take our leave of this merito- 
rious performance, which we do with 
much cordiality and esteem, merely 
pausing to observe, that this Volume 
is embellished with some excellent 
Portraits; namely, of Basire the En- 
graver, Mylne, Bishop Trevor, bishop 
North, Bishop Butier, and others ; 
together with an engraving of Dr. 
Hawes’s Monument, the Window at 
Stationers’ Hall, and a Fac-simile of 
one of Pope's Letters. 

With this Volume is published a 
copious and very useful Index to the 
Eighth and Ninth Volumes. 

4. 
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4. A Chronological History of the Voyages 
and Discoveries in the South Sea or 
Pacific Ocean. Vol. IV. By James 
Burney, F. R. S. Captain in the Royal 
Navy. 

THE present Work is designed as a 
Plan for a Digest of Maritime Geo- 
graphical Discovery; a great desi- 
deratum, unquestionably, in Litera- 
ture; and the more sensibly felt, be- 
cause, since the appearance of our 
earlier Voyages, the mass has been so 
much increased, that a proportionably 
enlarged account, and a more syste- 
matic arrangement, are become abso- 
lutely necessary. Hackluit, indeed, 
must be excepted from the number of 
unsystematic Compilers, He is me- 
thodical as far as he goes; still it will 
be recollected, that Hackluit lived in 
the time of Elizabeth, and econse- 
quenthy, without inquiring further into 
the pretensions of this Divine as a 
compiler of Voyages, his account, 
however exeelleut in other respects, 
cannot answer the expectations of the 
present times. The Collections of 
Hackluit, too, are confined to Eng- 
lish Voyagers. 

This Work, however, a Digest of 
Maritime Discovery, is now nearly 
eompleted, by Capt. James Burney, 
a gentleman every way equal to the 
undertaking. The Volume now an- 
nounced brings the History of Voy- 
ages in the South Sea down to the 
year 1723, and gives a very complete 
account of the Buceaneers of Ame- 
rica; but this being the last of four 
volumes, it becomes expedient to 
speak, though it can only be in a very 
summary way, of the first three. 

In a well-written Address to Sir 
Joseph Banks, Captain Burney speaks 
thus on the subject of a general plan 
for arranging the several accounts of 
Voyages: 

“It is not to be supposed that any 
mode of arranging the subject could be 
devised, which would obviate every in- 
convenienee. The following division is 
proposed, as one whieh appears capable 
of preserving its classes in a great mea- 
sure distinct from each other.—The first 
class way contain the Vovages to the 
North of Europe; those in the North 
Seas, and towards the North Pole-—The 
second, those along the West Coast of 
Africa to the Cape of Good Hope; and 
the discoveries of the Atlantic Islands.— 
The third, East from the Care of Good 
Hope to China, including the Eastern 
Archipelagos between New Holland and 
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the coast of China. Japan might have 
a section to itself as a supplement to this 
class. — The fourth might contain the 
whole of the discovery of the East side 
of America, except the Strait of Ma- 
galhanes and of Le Maire, which are 
more connected with the voyages to the 
South Sea—The fifth class may compre- 
hend the cireumnavigations and voyages 
to the South Sea. With these, the dis- 
coveries on the West coast of North 
America are so much interwoven, that 
they cannot, without disadvantage, be 
separated. The discoveries made by the 
Russians in the seas near Kamtscbatka, 
and from thence to the North, would 
appear not improperly as a supplement 
to the fifth class. — New Holland might 
form a sixth class. This country would 
naturally have divided itself between the 
third aud fifth, bad not its importance 
so much increased within the few last 
years, that it now requires a distinct 
class to itself. — The foregoing division 
is offered as a sketch for a general plan: 
the classes are capable of modification, 
according to the convenience or inclina- 
tion of those who may undertake any 
part of the task; and, in each, chrono- 
Jogical order might with ease be pre- 
served,’” 


For the present Work, Capt. Bur- 
ney has chosen the Discoveries in the 
South Sea, to which his altention, he 
tells us, was principally direeted, from 
having sailed with that great disco- 
verer and excellent navigator, Capt. 
Cook; under whose command he 
served as Lieutenant in his last two 
Voyages. 

He describes the limits of what are 
called the South Sea or Pacific Ocean 
thus: 

** Most of the names which bave been 
assigned to the different portions of the 
Ocean, are descriptive either of the 
climate, situation, or of some quality 
peculiar to the sea they are intended to 
designate. The names, South Sea, and 
Pacific Ocean, are both of a character- 
izing nature: but it will appear that 
their application has been extended far 
beyond every signification of the words 
which. the most liberal construction can 
allow, and equally beyond the space for 
which they were originally intended, to 
limits which, till within the last thirty 
years, remained undiscovered.—The line 
of boundary which seems designed by 
Nature for this great sea, is formed, on 
its Eastern part, by the Western coast 
of America, taken from its Southern ex- 
tremity (Terra del Fuego) to the shore 
near Mount St. Elias, in 60 degrees 
North latitude, The Northern limits 

are 
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are marked by the continuation of the 
American coast from Mount St. Elias 
towards the West, with the chain of 
islands called the Fox and the Aleutian 
islands, The Western boundary may 
be described by a line drawn from the 
Cape of Kamtschatka (Cape Lopatka) 
towards the South, passing by the Kurili 
islands, and the Eastern coast of the 
Japan islands; from thence by Fermosa, 
and along the East of the Philippines; 
by Gilolo; by the North and Eastern 
coast of New Guinea; and by the East 
coast of New Holland, to the South-east 
cape of Van Demen’s land. — Consider- 
ing the present state of science in our 
quarter of the globe, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to refiect, without astonishment, 
that the whole of this great expanse of 
ocean, and even its existence, three 
eenturies ago was unknown to Eu- 
ropeans: for though Marco Polo, in the 
13th century, gave notice of the exist- 
ence of a sea Eastward of China, his in- 
formation did not reaeb within the limits 
above described. — The expectation of 
being able to sail Westward from Eu- 
rope, without interruption, to the Spice 
islands, appears to have been the prineci- 
pal inducement of Columbus in under- 
taking, and of the Spanish Court in pro- 
moting, the celebrated yoyage which 
first marked the Western limits of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and made known to 
Europeans another continent. The most 
esteemed geographers of that time were 

of opinion, and have so represented it in 

their maps, that from the Western shores 
of Europe and Africa to the Eastern part 

of Asia, the whole space was, with the 

exception of some islands, a continued 

open sea; Asia being then believed to 

extend much more towards the East 

than experience has since shewn. The 

discovery of America opened a new field 

for enterprize, and with such powerful 

attractions, as for a time to eclipse the 

original object, and wholly to engross 

the attention of the Spanish adventurers, 

America, however, was not supposed to 

be of an extent to obstruct entirely the 

sailing West from Europe to the Eastern 

indies; and the attempt to accomplish 

that navigation was soon renewed.” 


The following is a brief outline of 
the first volume: 

“ Chapter I.— Introductory; contain- 
ing a brief Account of the Discoveries 
made in the South Sea previous to the 
Voyage of Magalhanes. 

ll:—Voyage of Fernando de Magal- 
hanes. 

1!\.—Sequel of the Voyage after the 
Death of Magalbanes. 

IV. — Progress of Discovery. on the 
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Western Coast of America, to 1524. 
Disputes between the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, concerning the Spice Islands. 
Attempt to discover a Strai: near the 
Isthmus of Darien. 

V.—Voyage of Garcia Jofre de Loyasa, 
from Spain to the Moluccas. Discovery 
of the North Coast of Papua, by the Por- 
tuguese. Voyage of Alvaro de Saavedra, 
from New Spain to the Moluccas. 

Vi.— Various other Expeditions be- 
tween the Years 1526 and 1533, each 
inclusive. Discoveries on the Western 
Coast of America. Discovery vf Cali- 
fornia. 

Vil.—Expedition of Simon de + 
zova. The Spaniards penetrate to 
South from Peru. 

Vi1I1.—The Marquis Del Valle sails to 
California. Voyage of Hernando de 
Grijalva, and Alvarado, from Peru to the 
Moluccas. Voyage of Alonzo de Ca- 
margo from Spain to Peru. 

iX.— Relation given by Marcos de 
Niza of his Journey to Cevola. Discv- 
very by Francisco de Ulloa, that Cali- 
fornia was part of the Continent, 

X.—Contiuuation of the Discoveries 
to the North of Mexico. Expeditions of 
Hernando de Alarcon, and of Francisco 
Vasquez de Cornado. River de Buena 
Guia. 

XI.—Schemes for Maritime Expedi- 
tions formed by Pedro de Alvarado, They 
are frustrated by his Death. Voyage of 
Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, to the North 
of California. Establishment of the 
Spaniards in Chili. The Coast of Japan 
seen for the first time by Europeans. 

XIl.—Vuyage of Ruy Lopez de Villa- 

lobes. 
XIHI.—Events connectéd with Mari- 
time Expeditions in the South Sea, to 
the year 1558. Ships sent to examine 
the American Coast to the South from 
Valdivia. Juan Ladrillerus to the Strait 
of Magalbanes. 

XIV.—Expedition of Miguel Lopez de 
Legaspi, from New Spain to the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

XV.—Of the Islands diseovered near 
the Continent of America in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

XVI.-— Discovery of the Salomon 
Islands, by Alvaro de Mendana. 

XVII.—Progress of the Spaniards in 
the Philippine Islands. The Islands San 
Felix and San Ambor discovered. En- 
terprize of John Oxnam, an Englishman, 
in the South Sea. 

XVIII.—Reports concerning the Dis- 
covery of a Southern Continent. 

XIX.—Voyage of Francis Drake round 
the World. 

XX.—Some Account of the Charts to 
this Volume, with Miscellaneous Ob- 
servations 
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servations on the Geograpliy of the 16th 
Century. Evidence in favour of the Pro- 
pability that the Country, since named 
New Holland, was discovered by Eu- 
ropeans within that period.” 


The Appendix to the First Volume 
closes with remarks that will be very 
useful to Marivers, on the Projection 
of Charts, and particularly on the De- 
gree of Curvature proper to be given 
to the Parallels of Latitude. 

Volume Il. of this Chronological 
History of Voyages and Discoveries, 
brings them down from the year 1579 
to 1620; and Volume III. from the 
year 1620 to 1688; and the present 
Volume to the year 1723, including, 
as already observed, a History of the 
Buccaneers of America. This, we un- 
derstand, will be followed with ano- 
ther Volume, in which we may expect 
to meet with some curious particulars 
relative to the Voyages of Captain 
Cook. In our next Number we pro- 
pose giving a more particular account 
of this Fourth Volume; and, in the 
mean time, close this article with two 
or three observations, explanatory, in 
a short degree, of the plan and exe- 
cution of this most useful under- 
taking. 

Our English Compilers of Voyages, 
Hackluit, Harris,Campbell,&e. though 
men of abilities, were not smariners: 
and it is evident that, however liberal 
their general information may have 
been, in a History of Maritime Dis- 
covery places must occur, where the 
discriminating judgment and skill of a 
navigator wiil be required. — It has 
already been seen that, from the re- 
spectable station held by Capt. Bur- 
ney, as Lieutenant to Capt. Cook 
during his last two Voyages, some 
credit is due to his pretensions in 
undertaking a work like the pre- 
sent. To this may be added, the am- 
ple testimony he reccived from Sir 
Joseph Banks,» ho had himself visited, 
and was so well acquainted with, the 
scenes and several topicks here de- 
scribed; and who indulged our Au- 
thor with the unrestrained use of his 
most valuable library, and not merely 
with access, but with permission to 
take away, for more deliberate consi- 
deration, whalever appeared connect- 
ed with his pursuits. The outlive, 
too, of bis plao for a General Hisiory 
of Maritime Discovery, had the entire 
approbation of Major Repnel. To 
tunis may be added, the uudoubted 
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proofs Capt. Butnev himself has given 
of his shill in Ue several parts of 
Navigation, Geography, and Hydro- 
graphy. This Work, therefore, is at- 
tended with every necessary recom- 
mendation: and it may be expected 
to be more particularly useful. to 
nautical gentlemen, But the Captain 
also has proved himself to be a most 
useful Compiler of History; and as 
an Historian be gives much informa- 
tion on manners, and customs, and 
people, and language; so that as 
a Chronological History of Voyages, 
these Volumes cannot fail of being 
at once useful to Gentlemen of the 
Navy, and agreeable to general Scho- 
Jars, and general Readers. 

To each Volume a brief account of 
the original publications is prefixed, 
either ina note, or in the introduction 
of the chaplers; and those are nuted, 
which have been more immediately 
followed: by this mean the necessity 
of encumbering the work with too 
frequent references is avoided. Ip all 
geographical facts the authorities are 
mvariably noticed, and also in other 
cases, where the facts related may be 
any way doubtful; and in describing 
any thing that may be of suspicious 
credit, the original authors are made 
to speak for themselves, and such ob- 
servations subjoined by Capt. Burney 
as may serve to remove difficulties. 
Sometimes he cites origival journals, 
in preference to other writings; for 
which he gives this pertinent reason, 
viz. * that the words of an eye-wit- 
ness, flowing naturally from first im- 
pressicas, are frequently more expres- 
sive, and convey ideas more just than 
studied descriptions, though the lan- 
guage may be often such as it would 
be scarcely allowable for other per- 
sous to use.” 

The Work is edited in a manner 
which renders it convenient as a book 
of consultation and reference. The 
head and margin of each page shews 
the matter, the number of the chap- 
ter, the date, and place of the trans- 
actions related; and to each Volume 
is also prefixed an ample table of 
contents. Each Voyage is accom- 
panied with an inquiry into the situa- 
tion of the places discovered. This 
is usually placed at the end, together 
with opinions on various geographical 
questions that are connected with the 
subject, and on some occasions con- 
jectures are offered. 

One 
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One observation we cannot avoid 
making, relating to the temper of 
the Narrator. No _ history unfolds 
such horrid scenes of worse than bar- 
barian cruelties, as that relating te 
the Europeans who first visited South 
America; so that Spanish cruelty 
and injustice became proverbial. Dur- 
ing the time that the Spaniards pos- 
sessed the exclusive navigation of the 
Pacific, these cruelties were most un- 
a carried ow by them on the 
natives of South America: and we 
fiuod enough in the history of other 
Voyages, (in this account of the Buc- 
caneers,) of men of ail nations, Spa- 
nish, Portuguese, French, Dutch, and 
English, to make us blush for human 
nature. Unjust and cruel as they 
were to. the natives, and to one ano- 
ther, Capt. Burney spares none, where 
they do not deserve to be spared: he 
often scratinizes actious with the mi- 
nuteness of a muralist, and always 
with the feelings of humanity and be- 
nevolence: and we think his Work 
may not only prove useful to Gentle- 
men of the Navy, but may be found 
useful as a book of nautical morality. 

Where the Captain uses his owa 
pes it is neat and good; where that 
of others, it will be received with all 
those allowances for which we have 
already accounted, and for which no 
apology can be required. 

The Volumes are accompanied with 
Plates and Cuts: and the authorities 
and materials from which they are 
formed or copied, appear in the nar- 
rative, and in a subjoined list. 

Different Readers, ao doubt, ac- 
cording to their different tastes and 
expectations, might find something 
to object to in so exteuded a work: 
but we think there is but little to 
which any reasonable objection can 


be made. The Captain has himself 


corrected, in the Second Volume, two 
or three geographical errors made in 
the First. With respect to ourselves, 
we think his undertaking is above, 
aud, we hope, does not stand ia need 
of, our recommendation. 


(Zo be continued.) 


5. The Restoration of the Works of Art 
to Italy. 8vo. 


THIS Poem on the consummation 
of a most desirable event is, we 
understand, the production of a fe- 
male peo. ‘The following lines are a 
fair specimen of the general compo- 
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sition of the whole. They are ner- 
vous, elegant, and classically correct ; 
and should wé induce any of our rea- 
ders to become purchasers of the en- 
tire Poem, we have reason to believe 
they would be rendering an acceptable 
service toan highly cultivated female. 
** Land of departed fame ! whose classic 
plains 
Have proudly echo’d to immortal strains ; 
Whose hallow’d svil hath given the great 
and brave, (grave ; 
Day-stars of life, a birth-place and a 
Home of the Arts! where glory’s faded 
smile (d’ring pile; 
Sheds ling’ring light o’er many a moul- 
Proud wreck of vanish’d power, of splen- 
dour fled, 
Majestic temple of the mighty dead! 
Whose grandeur, yet coutending with de- 
cay, P- (ous day ; 
Gleams through the twilight of thy glori- 
Though dimm'd thy brightness, rivetted 
thy chain, 
Yet, fallen Italy! rejoice again ! 
Lost, lovely realm! once more ’tis thine 
to gaze 
On the rich relicks of sublimer days. 
Athens of Italy! once more are thine 
Those matchless gems of Art’s exhaust- 
less mine. 
For thee, bright Genius darts his living 
beam, (stream, 
Warm o’er thy shrines the tints of Glory 
And forms august as natives of the sky 
Rise round each fane, in faultless majesty, 
So chastely perfect, so serenely grand, 
They seem creations of no mortal hand. 
Ye, at whose voice, fair Art, with eagle 
glance, [like trance ; 
Burst in full splendour from her death- 
Whose rallying call bade slumb’ ting na- 
tions wake, 
And daring Intellect his bondage break ; 
Beneath whose eye the Lords of song 
arose, [long repose, 
And snatch’d the Tuscan lyre from 
And bade its pealing energies resound, 
With power electric, through the realms 
around ; [soul ! 
Ob! high in thought, magnificent in 
Born to inspire, enlighten, and control ; 
Cosmo, Lorenzo! view your reign once 
more, 
Theshrine where nations mingleto adore! 
Again th’ Enthusiast there, with ardent 


gaze, 
Shall hail the mighty of departed days : 
Those sovereign spirits, whose cummand- 
ing mind {enshrin'd ; 
Seems in the marble’s breathing mould 
Still, with ascendant power, the world 
to awe, (draw ; 
Still the deep homage of the heart to 
To breathe some spell of holiness around, 
Bid all the scene be conseerated 


ground, 


And 
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And from the stone, by Inspiration 

wrought, [thought. 

Dart the pure lightnings of exalted 

There, thou, fair offspring of immortal 
Mind! 

Love's radiant goddess, Idol of mankind! 

Once the bright object of Devotion’s vow, 

Shalt claim from taste a kindred worship 


new. 
Oh! who can tell what beams of heavenly 
light (sight, 


Flash’d o'er the sculptor’s intellectual 
How many a glimpse, reveal’d to him 
alone, [own ; 
Made brighter beings, nobler worlds his 
Ere, like some vision sent the earth to 
bless, 
Burst into life, thy pomp of loveliness! 
Venice, exult! and o’er thy moonlight 
seas, [breeze ! 
Swell with gay strains each Adriatic 
From thy proud dome again th’ unri- 
vall’d steed 
Starts to existence, rushes into speed : 
Still for Lysippus claims the wreath of 
fame, 
Panting with ardour, vivified with flame. 
Again thy fanes may boast aTitian’s dyes, 
Whose clear, svft brilliance emulates 


thy skies, 
And sceies that glow in colouring’s rich- 
est bloom, {illume. 


With life’s warm flush, Palladian halls 
And thou, whose Eagle’s towering 
plume unfurl’d, 
Once cast its shadow o’er a vassal world, 
Eternal city! round whose Curule 
throne, tiown ; 
The Lords of nations knelt, In ages 
Thou, whose Augustan years have left 
to time 
Immortal records of their glorious prime; 
When deathless Bards, thine Olive shades 
among, 
Swell’d the high raptures of hervic song; 
Fair, fallen Empress! raise thy languid 
head [{dead, 
From the cold altars of th’ illustrious 
And once again with fond delight survey 
The proud memorials of thy noblest day. 
Bright with stern beauty, breathing 
wrathful fire, 
In all the grandeur of celestial ire, 
Once more thine own, th’ immortal 
Archer’s form 
Sheds radiance round, with more than 
being warm! [fect frame 
Oh! who could view, nor deem that per- 
A living temple of ethereal flame ? 
And mark yon group, transfix’d with 
many a throe, 
Seal’d with the image of eternal woe: 
With fearful truth, terrific power,exprest, 
Thy pangs, Laocoon, agonize the breast, 
And the stern combat picture to man- 
kind, 
Of suffering nature, and enduring mind. 


[July, 
Oh, mighty conflict! though his pains 
intense [sense ; 


Distend each vein, and dart thro’ every 
Though, fix’d on bim, his children’s sup- 
pliant eyes 
Implore the aid avenging fate denies ; 
Though, with the giant-snake in fruitless 
strife, 
Heaves every muscle with convulsive life, 
And in each limb Existence writhes, en- 
roll’d {fold ; 
Midst the dread circles of the venom’d 
Yet the strong spirit lives—and not a cry 
Shall own the might of Nature’s agony ! 
That furrow'd brow unconquer’d Sout 
reveals, 
That patient eye to angryHeav’n appeals, 
That struggling bosom coneentrates its 
breath, {death ! 
Nor yields one moan to torture or to 
Souls of the lofty! whose undying 
names [aims ; 
Rouse the young bosom still to noblest 
Ob! witb your images could fate restore 
Your own high spirit to your sons once 
more ; 
Patriots and heroes! could those flames 
return, {ardour burn ; 
That bade your hearts with Freedom’s 
Then from the sacred ashes of the first, 
Might a new Rome in phenix-grandeur 
burst ! 
With one bright glance dispel th’ bori- 
zon’s gloom, [the tomb ; 
With one loud call wake Empire from 
Bind round ber brows her own triumphal 
crown, [frown, 
Lift her dread gis, with majestic 
Unchain her Eagle’s wing, and guide his 
flight (Light.” 
To bathe its plumage in the fount of 


6. Moscow; @ Poem. By Mrs. Hen. 
Rolls, Authoress of Sacred Sketches 
Jrom Scripture History. 8vo. pp. 32. 
Law and Whittaker. 

THE liberality with which the 
former productions of this lady were 
received, has induced her again 
to meet the public eye in a Poem, 
** founded on one of the most dread- 
ful events recorded in history ; an 
event, too, followed by such unme- 
diate retribution, as must cunvince 
the most sceptical and thoughtless of 
the all-watchivg eye of Divine Pro- 
vidence.” — The horrid conflagra- 
tion is well described ; and “* Moscow” 
will add another sprig to her poetical 
wreath. 


%. The Appeal of Poland. An Ode. 
Written on the Commencement of the 
late Campaign. By W.%. Walker, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, — 
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of The Heroes of Waterloo, &c. Sve, pp. 

16. Longman & Co. 

OF Mr. Walker’s Poetry, we have 
already spoken in Part I. p. 243, 
The present is an animated address to 
a Nation long famed for deeds of 
hardy prowess. 

« From the bright fields where Poets and 
Patriots rove [came ; 

The laurel-crown'd spirit of Casimir 

The nymphs of Elysium his vesture had 

wove, [eyelid of flame. 

And his gold hair shone bright o’er his 

On the green banks of Vistula sadly he 
stood, 

Where Warsaw looks down on the blue- 

rolling wave, [the wood, 
And the breezes of evening were mute in 

As he pour’d his deep sigh to the land 

of the brave.” 

After calling to the recollection of 
the Poles the valour of their ances- 
tors, he concludes, 


** Ye Chiefs of the Nations! whose mad- 
ness estranged 
The hands, thit, unshackled, had 
fought but for you, [avenged, 
Awake! be the deeds of your fathers 
And hind to your bosoms the brave 
and the true! [queror wavedit, 
With you, when the hand of the Con- 
We stemm’d the proud Crescent on 
Chocim’s * red plain, 
While the world gazed with pride on the 
bold hands that saved it — 
Oh, when shall those hands twine in 
glory again?” 
The stream in the twilight roll’d silently 
by, {shadow had cast: 
And the night-cloud o’er Warsaw its 
* Farewell!’ cried the shade, and his 
heavenly eye (the blast— 
Shone proudly with bope, as he rose on 
* Thou art fall’n in the field, but thy race 
is not run; [die ; 
Thy body is fled, but thy soul cannot 
And the clouds, that hung dark o’er thy 
westering sun, {on high’ !” 
Shall herald, like rainbows, thy rising 
Aunexed to the principal Poem are 
some pretty “ Stanzas to a young Fe- 
male ;” “ Reflection, in the manner 
of Moore;” and ‘ Reflection, in the 
manner of Lord Byron.” 


8. A Sermon, preached in the Chapel 
of Lambeth Palace, on Sunday the 
24th of March, 1816, at the Conse- 
cration of the Honourable and Right 





* “ The battle of Chocim was fought in 
1630, by the Poles, Prussians, Russians, 
Lithuanians, and Livonians, against the 
superior force of Turkey.” 
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Reverend Edward Legge, LL.D. Lora 
Bishop of Oxford. By the Reverena 
Charles Parr Burney, M. A. F. RB. S. 
Chaplain to the Right Honourable the 
Lord Crewe. Published by command o 
His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 4to. pp. 32. Payne and Foss. 


THIS “ true scyon of an excellent 
stock” hasan hereditary claim to our 
notice. He has been already intro- 
duced to our Readers (vol. LXXIX. 
pp- 527, 852) as “ the son and grand- 
son of two Doctors, highiy eminent 
in their respective professions,” and 
as the victorious combatant for a 
Prize in the Theatre atOxford. The 
very name of the family of this young 
Divine conveys an idea of literary 
excellence; which is not lessened by 
the congenial adjunct of Pana. And 
whatever expectations such an asso- 
ciation may excite, a perusal of this 
masterly Discourse will amply justify. 

As a specimen of Pulpit Oratory, 
we shall take the first paragraph that 
occurs : 


“Various as are the exalted and amiable 
qualities in the character of the Apostles, 
which forcibly appeal either to our ad- 
miration, or our love, there is none 
more remarkable than the union of hu- 
mility with their consciousness of being 
distinguished by peculiar marks of the 
Divine Favour. Their eventful lives 
presented scenes of peril, and of diffi- 
culty, unparalleled in the annals of man- 
kind,—and, assuredly, in a cause of 
such transcendent importance, human 
agents never had been engaged. In the 
enumeration of their sorrows and la- 
bours, painful and meritorious as they 
were, vain is it to search for arrogance 
er ostentation ;—for feelings, which be- 
trayed vanity;—exultation, which pro- 
claimed self-confidence :—their strength 
and their weakness,—every act of the 
present,—every hope of the future, were 
absorbed in the one holy purpose, for 
which, in tribulation they were content 
to live, or in torture to die. Success, 
in common minds the parent of security 
and presumption, from the contrast of 
their own circumscribed faculties with 
the infinite and eternal blessings, of 
which they were the elected Instru- 
ments, did but make them bow in low- 
lier reverence before that Almighty Be- 
ing, who had ‘chosen the weak and 
foolish things of the world, to confound 
the mighty and wise.’"—This humble- 
mindedness, this entire reliance on 
Heaven for ability to discharge the du- 
ties of their ‘ bigh calling,’ shines forth 
im every page of their garrative. Sych, 
eminently, 
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eminently, is the temper, in which St. 
Paul addresses his Corinthian Converts; 
and numerous passages, penned in the 
same spirit, and expressive of the same 
train of thought, might readily be ad- 
duced from his other Epistles. Of his 
miraculous Conversion,—of the extra- 
ordinary Revelations, with which he was 
favoured,—and the rich exuberance of 
his Spiritual Gifts, time would fail me 
in speaking, When we view him ar- 
rayed with dignity and rule, and de- 
puted as the Ambassador of the Gospel 
of Christ, or accompany him in his 
perilous career, and meditate upon his 
faith, his patience, his devdtedness, 
upon each surprising requisite for his 
great and heavenly work, we see all re- 
dound to the henuur of God, all resolved 
into the mercy, and grace, vouchsafed 
to him from ‘on high.’ The lofty 
claims, which our Text * announces, we 
instantly admit, and are constrained at 
once to acknowledge, that his ‘ suffi- 
ciency’ was, indeed, ‘ of God,’ — the 
sole, the exhaustless, fountain of all 
excellence, all virtue, all power.” 


In along train of arguments, de- 
duced from an attentive perusal of 
the writings of the most learned and 
the most pious of his predecessors, 
Mr. Burney investigates the “ Na- 
ture and Purposes of the sufficiency 
which the Apostles claimed ;"—ascer- 
tains “ that, in a modified degree, it 
was imparted to others ;” and finds 
likewise “‘ the primitive institutions 
assumed as the legitimate pattern 
for subsequent times ;” — discusses 
very copiously “* the necessity and 
appointment of that settled succession 
of Ministers, by which alone the 
great results of Christ’s personal mi- 
nistration on earth could ever have 
been perpetuated ;” treats of “ the 
credentials and authority which were 
originally granted, and speaks to the 
uniformity, which for many ages sub- 
sisted io the regulation and discipline 
of the Church ;” and completes his 
plan, by ‘‘ examining whether the 
consideratious, suggested by our in- 
quiry, are at all applicable to our- 
selves, as a Christian society; and, 
especially, whether the present so- 
Jemnity is in unison with the spirit of 
Apostolic usage.” 

For the masterly manner in which 
these various avd important ar- 
ticles are illustcated asd combined, 


Our sufficiency is of 





* 2 Oor. ni. 5. 
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we refer to the Sermon itself, as a 
rich treat to every well-wisher to that 
happy Establishment in Church and 
State, in which “* the Civil and Eccle- 
siastical Polity are closely interwoven, 
and their union has long been produc- 
tive of the very highest national ad- 
vantages.” 


9. The Mourner comforted: or, Con- 
soling Reflections for Parents on the 
Loss of a Child. 8vo. pp; 52. Long- 
man ¥ Co. 

IN a “ Prefatory Address to the 
Mourner”™ the pious Author observes, 

** The poignancy of grief may perhaps 
be softened, and its oppressive load be 
made somewhat ligbter, by the humblest 
means of pitying Humanity. Behold 
those means—the best their writer has 
to offer—in the attendant pages. That 
they are suited to your case, he can 
only presume from their being the dic- 
tates of a heart wounded, like yours, by 
similar visitations of an All-wise and 
All-good, though mysterious Providence. 
If they soothe but one painful emotion, 
and awaken in the breast, ‘ resigned to 
sorrow,’ but one consolatory or edifying 
thought, their author will think that 
he has neither suffered in vain, nor 
written in vain; and will give the praise 
to Him who so disciplined his own heart, 
as to be capable of comfurting, or bene- 
fiting that of others.” 

These ** Consoling Reflections” are 
evidently written by one who has felt 
the sorrow which he endeavours to 
alleviate, and are well-adapted to 
that purpose. We are given to un- 
derstand that the Author is the Rey. 
Dr. Booker, of Dudley. 


10. The Temptations of a Watering 
Place, and the best means of courser 
acting their Influence; a Sermon, 
preached at Brighton, by J. Styles, 
D. D. pp- 40. Williams and Son. 
THAT narrow spirit, which can 

welcome none but its own party to 

defeud truths in which all Christians 
are agreed, is utterly unworthy every 
one but him who is not ashamed to 
be found among the ranks of bigotry 
or sectarianism. 
deed, the opinions of Dissenters, as 
such, are decidedly opposite to those 
which we have ever advanced: yet 
by far the most important of our 
tenets we hold in common with 
them: we obey the same Mastery 
and we acknowledge the same revela- 

tion, 





For ourselves in- . 
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tion, as a guide to present and eternal 
happiness. We canuot, therefore, for 
a moment indulge any sentiment but 
that of cordial approbation for the 
Sermon before us. 

The style is nervous, glowing, and 
eloquent. There are indeed inaccu- 
racies of expression ; some too which 
we could vot pass without regretting 
that they had been allowed to appear 
in priat, when a very little atiention 
would have corrected them. As a 
religious composition it is certainly 
excellent. Every reader will feel 
that it traces much of the labyrinth 
of the human heart, and very judi- 
ciously applies the force of religious 
principles to couateract the influence 
of circumstances, which have a direct 
tendency to render the character of a 
Christian inconsistent with his profes- 
sion. ILis not decisively affirmed that 
the scenes of a fashionable watering- 
place are such as must render it an 
improper resort for those who pro- 
fess religion; but the scope of the 
Sermon is to impress on all, that the 
enchanted ground way not be entered 
without a powerful talisman; that 
the mixed company, vacation from 
ordinary business, and worse than 
frivolous amusemerts, which would 
allure religious visitors to the sea-side 
to put off their piety, and adopt, at 
least for a time, the spirit of the gay, 
need some strong resisting power, 
some omnipotent principle, ** The 
fear of God,” to preserve the Chris- 
tian to himself, and keep him “ un- 
spotted from the world.” 

Bat it will be more pleasing to the 
reader to hear his sentiments from 
the Author himself: 


** The ‘ fear of God’ prompts the indi- 

uual, in whose heart it presides, to 
cultivate communion with bis universal, 
awful, and endearing presence, by tra- 
cing his Wisdom, power, goodness, and 
love, as they are displayed in Nature. 
Thus, when he visits the sea-shore, and 
is surrounded with the beauties and 
wonders of creation, his heart dilates 
with grateful joy. Every object appears, 
not only in its own native characters of 
grandeur and loveliness, but it is the 
shadow of the Deity, the symbol of his 
ineffable glory. The mere children of 
this world derive very little satisfaction 
from such scenes. Their views termi- 
nate in what they bebold. The Chris- 
tian ‘ looks through Nature up to Na- 
ture’s God.’ 

Ger. Maa. July, 1816. 
2) 
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“When Spring decorates the earth, 
enamels the Christian’s path with 
flowers, and decks the forest with her 
loveliest verdure, imagination transports 
him to the regions of immortality. 
When surrounded with the wrecks of 
the year; when the wild clouds career 
through the skies, and the harbinger of 
winter is heard in every blast; he medi- 
tates on the desolation of the universe, 
on ‘the days of darkness which shall be 
many ;’ but he anticipates with all the 
rapture of hope, ‘ the New Heavens and 
the New Earth’ that shall afterwards 
arise; and already does he seem to 
possess the celestial inheritance which is 
incorruptible and fadeth not away. One 
principal charm by which the Christian 
is attracted to these external objects is 
the right of appropriation, which his 
adoption into the family of God enabies 
him to exercise.” 


ll. Hints designed to promote Bene- 
Sicence, Temperance, and Medical Sci- 
ence. @y John Coakley Lettsom, ©, 
& LL.D. Originally published in 
1801; and now re-published with Me- 
moirs of the Author, a Tribute to the 
Memory of James Neild, esg. and 
Brief Notices of many other of Dr. 
Lettsom’s Friends. Three vols. 8ve, 
40 Plates. Nichols, Son, and Bentley. 


12. The “ ddditions” tothe First Edi- 
tion of the above Work, separate ; in- 
cluding the Memoirs of Dr. Lettsom, 
Mr. Neild, &c, 50 pp. and 10 plates. 


13. State of Prisons in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, extending to various 
places therein assigned, not for the 
Debtor only, but for the Felons also, 
and other less criminal Offenders. To- 
gether with useful Documents, Obser- 
vations, and Remarks, adapted to ex- 
plain and improve the Condition of 
Priseners in general. By Jawes 
Neild, Esq. 4to. pp. 708. 


THE first Edition of these valuable 
* Hints” received, as ii deserved, 
our willing praise, (see vol. LXXIL 
p- 442); and we covsider the pub- 
ishers as having performed an ac- 
ceptable service, in. again offering 
them to the notice of the publick. 
Mawy of Dr. Lettsum’s friends, we 
doubt not, will be graiified in pos 
sessing this pleasing memento of so 
truly valuable a man. 
In this Re-pubkication will be fownd 
ood portraitsof Dr. Lettsom, James 
‘eild, esq. Dr. John Fothergili, Dr. 
James Syms, Dr. Cogan, &c. Xe. in 
addition 
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eminently, is the temper, in which St. 
Paul addresses his Corinthian Converts; 
and numerous passages, penned in the 
same spirit, and expressive of the same 
train of thought, might readily be ad- 
duced from his other Epistles. Of his 
miraculous Conversion,—of the extra- 
ordinary Revelations, with which he was 
favoured,—and the rich exuberance of 
his Spiritual Gifts, time would fail me 
in speaking, When we view him ar- 
rayed with dignity and rule, and de- 
puted as the Ambassador of the Gospel 
of Christ, or accompany him in his 
perilous career, and meditate upon his 
faith, his patience, his devdtedness, 
upon each surprising requisite for his 
great and heavenly work, we see all re- 
dound to the henuur of God, all resolved 
into the mercy, and grace, vouchsafed 
to him from ‘on high.’ The lofty 
claims, which our Text * announces, we 
instantly admit, and are constrained at 
ence to acknowledge, that his ‘ suffi- 
ciency’ was, indeed, ‘ of God,’ — the 
sole, the exhaustless, fountain of all 
excellence, all virtue, all power.” 


In along train of arguments, de- 
duced from an attentive perusal of 
the writings of the most learned and 
the most pious of his predecessors, 


Mr. Burney investigates the “ Na- 
ture and Purposes of the sufficiency 
which the Aposties claimed ;—ascer- 
tains “ that, in a modified degree, it 
was imparted to others ;” and finds 
likewise “* the primitive institutions 
assumed as the legitimate pattern 
for subsequent times ;” — discusses 
very copiously ‘* the necessity and 
appointment of that settled succession 
of Ministers, by which alone the 
great results of Christ’s personal mi- 
nistration on earth could ever have 
been perpetuated ;” treats of “ the 
credevtials and authority which were 
originally granted, and speaks to the 
uniformity, which for many ages sub- 
sisted io the reguiation and discipline 
of the Church ;” and completes his 
plan, by ‘* examining whether the 
consideratious, suggested by our in- 
quiry, are at all applicable to our- 
selves, as a Christian society; and, 
especially, whether the present so- 
Jemnity is in unison with the spirit of 
Apostolic usage.” 

For the masterly manner in which 
these various aud important ar- 
ticles are illustrated and combined, 
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we refer to the Sermon itself, as a 
rich treat to every well-wisher to that 
happy Establishment in Church and 
State, in which * the Civil and Eccle- 
siastical Polity are closely interwoven, 
and their union has long been procuc- 
tive of the very highest national ad- 
vantages.” 


9. The Mourner comforted: or, Con- 
soling Reflections for Parents on the 
Loss of a Child. 8vo. pp; 52. Long- 
man & Co. 

IN a “ Prefatory Address to the 
Mourner” the pious Author observes, 

** The poignancy of grief may perhaps 
be softened, and its oppressive load be 
made somewhat lighter, by the humblest 
means of pitying Humanity. Behold 
those means—the best their writer has 
to offer—in the attendant pages. That 
they are suited to your case, he can 
only presume from their being the dic- 
tates of a heart wounded, like yours, by 
similar visitations of an All-wise and 
All-good, though mysterious Providence. 
If they soothe but one painful emotion, 
and awaken in the breast, ‘ resigned to 
sorrow,’ but one consolatory or edifying 
thought, their author will think that 
he has neither suffered in vain, nor 
written in vain; and will give the praise 
to Him who so disciplined his own heart, 
as to be capable of comfurting, or bene- 
fiting that of others.” 

These * Consoling Reflections” are 
evidently written by one who has felt 
the sorrow which he endeavours to 
alleviate, and are well-adapted to 
that purpose. We are given to un- 
derstand that the Author is the Rev. 
Dr. Booker, of Dudley. 


10. The Temptations of a Watering 
Place, and the best means of courser 
acting their Influence; a Sermon, 
preached at Brighton, by J. Styles, 
D. D. pp- 40. Williams and Son. 
THAT narrow spirit, which can 

welcome none but its own party to 

defend truths in which all Christians 
are agreed, is utterly unworthy every 
ote but him who js not ashamed to 
be found among the ranks of bigotry 


or sectarianism. For ourselves in- . 


deed, the opinions of Dissenters, as 
such, are decidedly opposite to those 
which we have ever advanced: yet 
by far the most important of our 
tenets we hold in common with 
them: we obey the same Master, 
and we acknowledge the same revela- 

tion, 
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tion, as a guide to present and eternal 
happiness. We canuot, therefore, for 
a moment indulge any sentiment but 
that of cordial approbation for the 
Sermon before us. 

The style is nervous, glowing, and 
eloquent. There are indeed imaccu- 
racies of expression ; some too which 
we could vot pass without regretting 
that they had been allowed to appear 
in print, when a very little attention 
would have corrected them. Asa 
religious composition it is certainly 
excellent. Every reader will feel 
that it traces wuch of the labyrinth 
of the human heart, and very judi- 
ciously applies the force of religious 
principles to couateract the influence 
of circumstances, which have a direct 
teadency to render the character of a 
Christian inconsistent with his profes- 
sion. ILis not decisively affirmed that 
the scenes of a fashionable watering- 
place are such as must render it an 
improper resort for those who pro- 
fess religion; but the scope of the 
Sermon is to impress on all, that the 
enchanted ground may not be entered 
without a powerful talisman; that 
the mixed company, vacation from 
ordinary business, and worse than 
frivolous amusements, which would 
allure religious visitors to the sea-side 
to put off their piety, and adopt, at 
least for a time, the spirit of the gay, 
need some strong resisting power, 
some omnipotent principle, ** The 
fear of God,” to preserve the Chris- 
tian to himself, and keep him “ un- 
spotted from the world.” 

But it will be more pleasing to the 
reader to hear his sentiments from 
the Author himself : 


*€ The ‘ fear of God’ prompts the indi- 

uual, in whose heart it presides, to 
cultivate communion with bis universal, 
awful, and endearing presence, by tra- 
cing his wisdom, power, goodness, and 
love, as they are displayed in Nature. 
Thus, when he visits the sea-shore, and 
is surrounded with the beauties and 
wonders of creation, his heart dilates 
with grateful joy. Every object appears, 
not only in its own native characters of 
grandeur and loveliness, but it is the 
shadow of the Deity, the symbol of his 
ineffable glory. The mere children of 
this world derive very little satisfaction 
from such scenes. Their views termi- 
nate in what they bebold. The Chris- 
tian ‘ looks through Nature up to Na- 
ture’s God.’ 

Gent. Maa. July, 1816. 
~Y 
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“When Spring decorates the earth, 
enamels the Christian's path with 
flowers, and decks the forest with her 
loveliest verdure, imagination transports 
him to the regions of immortality. 
When surrounded with the wrecks of 
the year; when the wild clouds career 
through the skies, and the harbinger of 
winter is heard in every blast; he medi- 
tates on the desolation of the universe, 
on ‘ the days of darkness which shall be 
many ;” but he anticipates with all the 
rapture of hope, ‘ the New Heavens and 
the New Earth’ that shall afterwards 
arise; and already does he seem to 
possess the celestial inheritance which is 
incorruptible and fadeth not away. One 
principal charm by which the Christian 
is attracted to these external objects is 
the right of appropriation, which bis 
adoption into the family of God enabies 
him to exercise.” 


11. Hints designed to promote Bene- 
Sicence, Temperance, and Medical Sci- 
ence. By John Coakley Lettsom, M. 
& LL.D. Originally published in 
1801; and now re-published with Me- 
moirs of the Author, a Tribute to the 
Memory of James Neild, esg. and 
Brief Notices of many other of Dr. 
Lettsom’s Friends. Three vols. 8ve. 
40 Pilates. Nichols, Son, and Bentley. 

12. The ‘* 4dditions” to the First Edi- 
tion of the above Work, separate ; in- 
cluding the Memoirs of Dr. Lettsom, 
Mr. Neild, &c, 50 pp. and 10 plates. 


13. State of Prisons in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, extending to various 
places therein assigned, not for the 
Debtor only, but for the Felons also, 
and other less criminal Offenders. To- 
gether with useful Documents, Obser- 
vations, and Remarks, adapted to ex- 
plain and improve the Condition of 
Priseners in general. By James 
Neild, Esq. 4to. pp. 708. 


THE first Edition of these valuable 
** Hints” received, as it deserved, 
our willing praise, (see vol. LXXIL 
». 442); and we covsider the pub- 
fishers as having performed an ac- 
ceptable service, in. again offering 
them to the notice of the publick. 

Many of Dr. Lettsum’s friends, we 

doubt not, will be graiified in pox 
sessing this pleasing memento of so 
truly valuable a man. 

In this Re-pubkcation will be found 
ood portraitsof Dr. Lettsom, James 
veild, esq. Dr. John Fothergili, Dr. 

James Syms, Dr. Cogan, &c. Xe. in 
addition 
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addition to more than 20 likenesses 
of other individuals, whose exertions 
in the cause of benevolence have lon 
been known to the world, which 
were given in the preceding edition. 

A satisfactory Memoir of Dr. Lett- 
s0m is prefixed to the Work, which, 
however, has been in some measure 
anticipated in our Miscellany; we 
therefore hasten to the “ Tribute of 
Respect to the Memory of James 
Neild, esq.” more particularly as it 
evables us to bring forward to the 
attention of our Readers Mr, 
Neild’s highly-important work on 
Prisons, which has accidentally been 
hitherto unnoticed in our Review. 

The death of this eminent Philan- 
thropist was recorded in our Mage- 
zine for 1814, Part I. p. 206. 


“The benevolent character of Mr. Neild 
may best be learned from his own cor- 
respondence with Dr. Lettsom ; which 
was from year to year inserted in the 
volumes of the Gentleman's Magazine. 
These accounts of the various Prisons 
{LXXVII in number] were ably sup- 
ported by the Prefatory Ac Iresses of Dr. 
Lettsom, and formed the ground-work 
of Mr. Neild’s subsequent highly-valu- 
able Works. The result of their publi- 
cation was highly gratifying to both 
those Philanthropists, as well as to the 
Editor of the Magazine, as they excited 
general attention to the subject, and 
produced considerable additional sub- 

riptions to the Society for Relief of 
then. Accordingly, in 1808, when 
Mr. Neild published the Third Edition of 
his ‘ Account of the Progress and Pre- 
segt State of the Society for Discharge 
and Relief of Persons confined for Small 
Debts,’ in the Preface be thus notices 
this correspondence : 

«I cannot present to the Publick ano- 
ther edition of this book on Debtors, 
without expressing my grateful sense of 
the great assistance which I have de- 
rived from my benevolent friend Dr. 
Lettsom ; as also for the Pecuniary sup- 
port in aid of the Charity, to a consider- 
able,amount *, which appears to have 
been sent me in immediate consequence 
of my Remarks on Prisons appearing in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, with the 
introduetory observations of his liberal 
and enlightened mind. I wish to give 
honour where henour is so justly due. 
Had it not been for his energetic stric- 
tures on my faithful communications, 
from time to time, I fear that the Pri- 








eo. Amounting, when that Edition 
went to press, to 3281. 2s. 9d.” 
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sons, in many instances, would not only 
have remained without farther improve- 
ment; but, what is worse, that, in lament- 
able gradation, the improvement which 
had commenced in some of them, would 
either have dwindled, or have heea wholly 
done away. After having tried, in various 
journeys, and during the space of thirty 
years, what private conference with ma- 
gistrates could effect, I had the discour- 
agement, in some districts, te find, that 
the alterations I had presumed to sug- 
gest, were omitted or forgotten. The 
great reformation produced by Howard, 
was in several places merely temporary. 
Some prisons that had been ameliorated 
under ghe persuasive influence of bis 
kind advice, were relapsing into their 
former horrid state of privation, filthi- 
ness, severity, or neglect; many new 
dungeons had aggravated the evils, 
against which his sagacity could not but 
remonstrate: the motives for a transient 
amendment were become paralyzed; 
and the effect had ceased in the cause. 
At length, the arguments of my Friend 
prevailed; and I consented to the in- 
sertion of some of my Letters to Dr. 
Lettsom in the above Magazine, as the 
best channel, in order to ascertain the 
feelings of the Publick at large on so 
important a subject as Imprisonment for 
Debt. The result was propitious and 
highly pleasing. Scarcely, three months 
had elapsed, when, upon my return 
home, I found many letters, urging me 
to go on ; and success has exceeded my 
most sanguine expectations. The hu- 
mane and considerate Magistrates of 
various districts have cordially adopted 
and enforced the plan of reform +. Their 
active energies have now, for five years 
past, been happily employed in effecting 
so salutary a change. Every journey [ 
now take affords me the most reasonable 
hope that it will soon be completed. I 
esteem its advances among the amplest 
blessings of my life; and trust that I shall 
be able to relish the retrospect of them 





+ “ The late Mr. Justice Hardinge, 
in an Address to the Grand Jury at 
Brecon in 1804, whilst strongly recons- 
mending attention to Mr. Neild’s re- 
marks and suggestions on the County 
Gaol and Bridewell, thus expressed him- 
self:—* A gentleman, whose name is 
Neild, was the Sheriff last year for the 
county of Buckingham, An English 
Judge, of a serious and steady charae- 
ter, [Mr. Justice Grose] gave that County 
joy upon the Bench, fur its acquisition 
of such a philanthropist in such an of- 
fice. He bears a very high charaoter. 
Like the immortal Howard, he visits 
Gaols in hepes to reform them,’ ”” 

even 
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even in the nearest views of Death 

itself.” 

«« The following letter to Dr. Lettsom 
will be read with a mixture of admire 
tion and delight, and is in itself so im- 
pressive, as to render comment super- 
ftuous ; for it is a disinterested effort of 
virteae, overcoming the alluremeut of 
personal interest. 

*MydearSir, Chelsea, March 25,1801. 

* No sooner had the Society published 
their Vote of Thanks, than I was sur- 
prized with the receipt of a Bank Note 
of One Thousand Pounds. It came by 
Penny-post, in a blank cover, neither 
by Name nor Signature, addressed, 

« James Neild, esq. 
* Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 

* Having no doubt whatsoever in my 
own mind that it was intended for the 
Charity, | announced it as such at our 
next meeting. 

‘Lord Romney, and the gentlemen 
of the Committee, were of opinion it 
was intended for myself, not being ad- 
dressed even in my official capacity ; 
and a minute to that effect was about 
being entered on our books, 

‘1 suvlemnly declared, | would enter 
my protest against ic; as, in foro con- 
scientie, | believed it meant for the So- 
ciety, and so far disclaimed all right or 
title to it, that, should it hereafter ap- 
pear to be meant for myself, I declared 
it to be the property of the Society. 

‘Whatever might be the intent of 
the philanthropic donor, there was cer- 
tainly inaccuracy, and even carelessness, 
to send so large a sum by Penny-post *. 
To you, my good Sir, I have no occa- 
sion to say the heart-felt gratification 
this act conveyed, or how much supe- 
rior to pecuniary consideration is the 

Mens sibi conscia Recti. 
* God bless you Adieu, 
‘ James NBILD,’ 

“Mr. Neild having given offence to 
some magistrates at Norwich, by the 
home-truths which he found it ne- 
cessary to relate in his account of the 
Workhouse in that city, he was cen- 
sured in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1805, pp. 1019, 1124. 

“This produced a defence from his 
friend: Dr. Lettsom, p. 1185, in which 
he observes : 

«Mr. Neild has devoted 35 years in 
visiting the most miserable of human 
beings ; in exploring dungeons in the 
highest degree dangerous to health; in 
liberating bundreds of incarcerated fel- 





* “This Bank-note could not be traced, 
as it had been issued from the Bank at 
least three years before & was received 
by Mr. Neild.” 
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low-creatures; in laying down plansofim- 
provement, as they respect the security; 
health, and morals of the prisoner ;+ and 
in the most humane exertions to rego- 
late the system of Bridewells and Work~ 
houses, the sources of a thousand future 
evils.” . 

In the same Magazine is anotfer 
able defence of Mr. Neild, in a Letter 
from Edward Rigby, esq. mayor of 
Norwich, to Mr. Gurney; in which 
the character of Mr. Neild is justly 
drawn, (see vol. LXXVI. p. 23.) 


** In addition to the consequences na 
turally attendant upon an advance in 
years,”’ (we now use his own words) Mr. 
Neild long “ laboured under painful in- 
firmities, that threatened to plunge him 
into the awful, yet hopeful, gulph of 
Death.” Yet his ardent zeal for the re- 
lief of human misery, and his anxiety to 
promote the success and stability of his 
favourite Society, overcame all obsta- 
cles; and he continued his journeys, to 
visit the gloomy mansions of distress in 
al! parts of England, Scotland, and Wales, 

“ We well know the sincere grati- 
fication he experienced, on being al- 
lowed by Providence to finish the 
Quarto edition of his excellent Work 
on Prisons; in the preparing of which 
for the press, he was considerably: as- 
sisted by his valuable friend the Rev. 
Weeden Butler +. It at length appeared 
in 1812, under the following ‘title - 
* State of Prisons in England, Scotland, 
and Wales, extending to various places 
therein assigned, not for the Debtor 
only, but for the Felons also, and other 
less criminal Offenders. Together with 
some useful Documents, Observations, 
and Remarks, adapted to explain aud 
improve the Condition of Prisoners in 
general.’ 

** This highly-useful Work, calculated, 
on an enlarged and general plan, for the 
improvement of Prisons, and comfort 

of the Prisone?s, is dedicated to the Su- 
ciety fur Discharge and Relief of Debtors. 

** Prefixed to the State of the Prisouis 
will be found some valuable Observa- 
tions on Civil Imprisonment, Remarks 
on Coarts of Conscience, and Observi- 
tions on Crimes and Punishments. 

* Then follows the State of éach Pri- 
son in England, Scotland, and Waies, in 
alphabetical order; containing an im- 

ti re 





+ “ Of this highly-respectable Clergy- 
man and worthy man, one of the ori- 
ginal Instituters, and now the only sur- 
vivor of the first Committee, of the be- 
nevolent Society for Relief of Debtors, 
see Mr. Nichols’s ** Literary Anecdotes,” 
vol. IX, pp, 223—226, ‘S 

mense 
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mense mass of valuable information, 
collected during many years’ painful re- 
search into the actual condition of the 
several Gaols ; and which will! be of the 
greatest use to Magistrates and others 
to whose care and protection the Law 
has committed so important a trust as 
the gov: rnment of its Prisons. By way 
of * Coneiusion,’ Mr. Neild thus ex- 
presses himself; and our hearts cannot 
but rejoice with bim in his benevolent 
exultation : 

‘Animated with the hope of giving 
permanency and improvement to that 
reform in our Prisons which was so ably 
begun by my excellent predecessor Mr. 
Howard, I now send forth this Book, the 
labour of many years, as an important 
subject for public consideration; and, 
however defective, deliver it to the 
world, with the spirit of a man who en- 
deavoured to do well, and at length 
enjoys the luxury of having lived to see 
his highest earthly wishes accomplished. 
If it shall be found, as is very probable, 
that many things are omitted in this ex- 
tensive work, which might greatly have 
added to its value, let it not be forgot- 
ten that much, likewise, is performed : 
that my numerous visits had not the 
patronage of Government to invigorate 
their ardour; that many Pyisons proved 
to be diffieult of access; that the in- 
formation which I sought was not easily 
obtained ; and that this massy collec- 
tion of partieulars is not publisbed for 
general entertainment, but for the se- 
rious perusal of these distinguished 
Readers who have it in their will, no 
less than in their power, to soften the 
trials, and alleviate the sorrows of lm- 
prisonment.’ 

“In March 1802, Sir Henry St.John 
Mildmay, bart. M. P. and Mr. Neild, vo- 
lunteered their services, (which were 
accepted by Lord Pelham, his Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary cof State for the 
Home Department,) to examine and 
report on thestate and management of 
the Convicts in Portsmouth Harbour, 
and also the same in Langston Harbour: 
which two Reports are annexed to this 
volume ; to which are added three other 
Reports on the Hulks at Portsmouth in 
1807, on the Hulks in Langston Har- 
bour, and on the Hulks on the Thames.” 

In the Edinburgh Review for Ja 
nuary 1814, is a masterly critique on 
the * State of Prisons,” some extracts 
from which are given in the volume 
of * Hints” before us. 

The Reviewers thus conclude : 

«© Mr. Neild’s Werk is well entitled to 
the serious consideration of all good 
citizens, and of those, especially, who 
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possess the highest influence and au- 
thority in Church and State. The-pre- 
sent condition of the greater part of 
our Prisons is, in several respects, dis- 
honourable to a humane, a civilized, a 
Christian country: and it would have 
been becoming the paternal care of the 
Ministers of the Crown, to have taken 
the lead in reforming this important 
and extensive department of the Nation- 
al Police. For their encouragement, an 
opportunity presented itself, such as may 
not return fora century to come. They 
had at their command the services of a 
Magistrate, whose experience and dis- 
tinguished exertions in this capacity re- 
commended bim as peculiarly qualified 
for the duty; a man of high character 
and independent fortune ;—who had no 
party to serve;—.who sought for no 
place, no pension, not even his expenses, 
in the discharge of a task which was to 
be the painful and weary labour of 
many years; a man on whom the spi- 
rit had descended of the ever-revered 
and ever-uemorable Howard. Yet the 
Ministers withheld from him all en- 
couragement, all countenance, all faci- 
lities. He went forth, unauthorised, 
unaided, and alone; and, accordingly, 
as might have been expected, ‘ many 
prisons proved to be difficult of access,” 
and ‘ the information which be sought 
was not easily obtained.’ But his heart 
was strong in a good cause; and his 
country is deeply indebted to him for 
his generous and important services. 
He has brought forward, to the praise 
and imitation of his fellow-citizens, 
many examples which evince what hap- 
py effects result when Magistrates are 
faithful to their duty. He has exposed 
to publie view those dreadful miseries 
which there is no ear to bear, and no 
eye to pity, when the Magistrates de- 
sert the sacred charge of personal in- 
spection, which the law bas entrusted to 
their honour. He has pointed out all 
that appears tu be stili defective or 
erroneous in our present regulations 
and present practice. He has done his 
part; and, whatever return he may now 
receive from the world, his reward is 
sure and great.” 


14. The History of Evgiand, in easy 
Dialogues for young Children; by a 
Lady. ‘12mo; pp. 88. Hailes, 

15. Geography, in easy Dialogues for 
young Children; by a Lady. 12mo. 
pp. 72. Hailes. 
tach of these little Volumes may be 

recommended as a valuable acquisi- 

tion to the Juvenile Library. 
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Nearly ready for Publication : 

_ The first number of a New Quarterly 
Publication intituled “ Annals of the 
Fine Arts,”” and solely and exclusively 
devoted to them. 

Memoirs of Mr. SHERIDAN, drawn 
from original documents, and illustrated 
by his own Correspondence, and that of 
his Friends, with a copious Account of 
his Family. By Dr. Watkins. 

The Speeches and Memoirs of the late 
R. B. Sheridan, esq. edited by a Consti- 
tutional Friend, well known in the li- 
terary circles. 

AKENSiIDE's “ Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion,”’ pristed from Akenside’s corrected 
copy of his first Poem; edited by the 
Author of “ The Philosophy of Nature.” 

Preparing for Publication : 

Mr. Suaw Mason's Second Volume of 
the “ Statistical Survey of Ireland,” is 
now at press. The Work is of great Na- 
tional importance: the British Empire 
is deeply interested in every effort to 
bring the actual state of Ireland before 
the publick. 

Mr. Tuomas RUSSELL, jun. of Guild- 
ford, is now publishing by Subscription, 
“« A Picturesque View of Guildford” (on 
a large scale) from a spot which displays 
to the greatest advantage its venerable 
Castle, and other Buildmgs. 

Travels from Calcutta, along the 
Banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, to 
Babylon; including Stricturés on the 
History of that most ancient Metro- 
polis, and Topographical Observations 
made during a residence of three weeks 
among its Ruins. By ABrauam Lock- 
ETT, esq. M.A.S. Captain in the Ho- 
nourable East India Company’s Service ; 
Author of a Commentary on Arabic Syn- 
tax; and Secretary to the Council of 
the College at Fort William, in Bengal. 
With Maps; Views of the Ruins of Baby- 
lon, and some other Buildings in its 
Vicinity ; and Representations of cer- 
tain small Monuments of remote Anti- 
quity disinterred by the Arabs in dig- 
ging up the Babylonian bricks. 

Some Account of Ahantah and Fan- 
tyn, and the remaining Countries on the 
Gold Coast of Africa; containing No- 
tices of their Soil, Climate, and Pro- 
ductions, and of the Persons, Manners, 
Customs, Religion, Institutions, Arts, 
Trade, and comparative Civilization of 
the Inhabitants; including Narratives of 
their,more recent Wars, and Hints for 
the developement of their ancient His- 
tory, and the History of the African 
Slave Trade, and for an Inquiry into 
the original Country of the Negro Race. 
— Recent intelligence of a War (the con- 


sequences of which may be important to 
British interests) has served to show, 
from the unsuccessful attempts of the 
public prints to inform their readers of 
the situation and state of these Countries, 
and from the errors and the deficiencies 
of our best maps and books of Geogra- 
phy, the want of such a work as this, 

A History of Nipal, a Kingdom in the 
North of India; describing its Origin, 
Situation, Surface, Climate, and Inha- 
bitants; its Relations, Political and 
Commercial, with the British Dominions 
in Asia, Tibet, Tartary, and the Chinese 
Empire ; and the Rise and Progress of 
the present War.—The general want 
of information which appears to prevail 
with respect to Nipal, and the powerful 
and increasing interest which attaches 
to the existing war with that country 
may be regarded as recommendations 
of this Work. 

The Paintings lately removed from Pow- 
derbam Castle, the seat of Lord Courte- 
nay, have been sold by auction by Chris- 
tie at very low prices. The large pic- 
ture of the Tribute Money, by Rubens, 
reputed to be worth several thousand 
pounds, fetched but 4¥#0/. 

The mansion in Streatham Park, at 
which Dr. Johnson was so often an in- 
mate, has been sold by auction, with all 
its furniture, library, and pictures. On 
the last day of the sale the collection of 
portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in- 
cluding those of nearly all the distin- 
guished visitors of Streatham-house, were 
disposed of at the following prices: Lord 
Sondes, 80 guineas ; Lord Lyttelton, 41; 
Mr. Murphy, 98; Sir J. Reynolds, 122; 
Dr. Goldsmith, 127; Sir R. Chambers, 
80; Garrick, 175; Mr. Baretti, 82; Dr. 
Burney, 20; Burke, 240; Dr. Johnsos, 
360, 

Marshal Junot’s Library was lately 
sold by auction, by Mr. Evans in Pall- 
mall. It consisted chiefly of Authors 
published by Didot of Paris, and printed 
by him, and Bodoni of Parma, upoa 
the most exquisitely beautiful vellum. 
Every volume has a case to put it in.— 
Horatii Opera (of which two copies only 
were printed upon vellum) sold for 140d. 
Fables de ia Fontaine, 2 vols. (of which 
only two copies were printed upon vel- 
lum) with the admirable original draw- 
ings of Perceir, and a set of proof plates, 
fevched 170/.; Virgilii Opera, 471, 5s.— 
The celebrated Bible which Junot car- 
ried off from Portugal, was not in this 
sale. The Government of Portugal were 
so anxious to redeem this great curiosity, 
that they offered Madame Junot 80,000 
livres forit; but she required 150,000/. 
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Mr. Unnar, July 18. 
] PERUSED with no small delight the 
Orphan Stanzas (for they have no 
ostensible Parent) ‘‘to a celebrated Noble 
Poet,” in Part 1. p. 447. Among the 
numerous effusions to which his Lord- 
ship’s last farrago has given birth, one has 
appeared, which, whoever be its' author, 
claims a rank not far bebind that which 
has been generally allowed to its proto- 
type (p. 351). Its sentiments, in my 
humble opinion, are highly expressive of 
the proud feelings of injured virtue, steug- 
gling against the pangs of disappointed 
affection; and such as every Poet would 
ascribe to the woman whom even the in- 
fatuated Fugitive himself allows to be 
Serenely purest of her sex that live! 
PHILosToRGOs. 





Lady Byron’s responsive ‘ Fare thee well.” 
ND fare rare well too—if for ever— 
How dread the thought! —still fare thee 

well! 

Yet think not time or space can sever 

The heart that wont on thine to dwell! 


© cherish not the sad illusion, 
All thy high-wrought hopes deceiving, 
Which whispers thee, raat heart’s pro- 
fusion 
Of love can end in “ unforgiving !” 
Too well I know thy conscious breast, 
That form’d, how brief! my “ placid” 
pillow, 
Hath wander’d from its ark of rest, 
Far stvetching o’er life’s cheerless billow: 
But if—as may—peace still denied thee— 
My bosom beat to thy return,— [thee, 
The love that once hath dared to chide 
Cannot, will not, dare to * spurn.” 
Tsou weit my world—another “ world” 
Scatters its frowns or ** smiles” in vaio! 
From thy embrace by treachery hurl’d, 
L know no joy, I fear no pain. 
To soft affection’s duties prone, 
In me thy faults a veil had found : 
Thy “many faults” were thine alone— 
Not THine atone their “cureless wound.” 


This lesson thou hadst fix’d too deep, 

Ere yet thy verse display’d its art— 
The sudden deluge cannot sweep 

Love's graven impress from the heart ! 
But oh! if mine “ by slow decay” 

Must moulder from its ruby throne, 
Thy hand shall wear the stamp away ; 

For yet my love is all thine own! 
And oft as on my “ widow’d bed” 

The light revisits these sad eyes *, 
Anguish more deep than for the dead 

is foster’d by unbidden sighs. 











* «* Dear as the light that visits these sad 
eyes.” 


Gray. 


POETRY. 


When first our infant’s vocal aim 
With skiil distinctive shall be crown’d ; 
When taught to lisp a Father's name, 
Embitter’d joy will greet the sound. 


For then—should still thy footsteps wander 
Far from her who mourns thee lost— 
Theo on her griefs recall’d she ’li pander, 

On ali her joys so foully cross‘d. 

Aud if one gleam of “ solace” cheer me, 
Flickering o'er my gloomy fate— 
My lord, my love, no longer near me— 
Nought left of him, beside his hate— 

?T will be, that Nature’s pencil true 
Shall on our darling’s cherub cheek 

Those thrice dear * lineaments” renew, 
Her mother else might vainly seek! 


°T will be, that if her face resemble 
Thine, which | vever more may see,— 

While gazing there my heart may tremble 
With a pulse siill true to thee! 


Again thy “faults!” — but hadst thou 
known, 
Ere yet too late, thy slighted peace ; 
Thy wither’d “ hopes”—and oh! my own— 
Had flourish’d with our years’ increase ! 


With me—“ with thee”’—they sever’d fly, 
Cherish’d alone by dear communion ; 
Without me,—w:thout thee—they die 
Beneath their violated union, 
Thy “ pride,” thy every other “ feeling,” 
These self - condemned faults have 
* shaken 5” 
And if beyond the power of healing, 
By me !—vo—by trysexr “ forsaken!” 
Haply from me hath Nature banish’d 
The flames that feed thy cherish’d 
* madness” — 
Enough for me to * know” is vanish’d 
Every glimpse of future gladness. 
And whence emerge the baleful streams 
That soil’d the promise once so fair, 
Whelming all our blissful dreams 
In the black chaos of despair ? 
°T is not relentless * Virtue’s hand 
Hath rent the torrent’s faithless meund : 
Welcome again her whispers bland, 
And exiled Love shall yet be found. 


For oh! might one repentant tear 
But tremble on thy blanched cheek ; 
I°ll bless the sacred record there, 
Nor other trophy dare to seek. 
Might but the radiant bow of peace 
Rise iv the heaven of thine eyey 
Each boding fear, each doubt shall cease, 
And all my woes forgotten die. 
But if it must be,—fare thee well ! 
If to thy bosom Death can give 
No deeper wound—mine throbs to tell 
Its more than dying is —to live! 





* Lord B.’s “ Sketch,” line 30. 
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On Mavame ve La Vaterre’s aiding her 
Husband's Escape from the Conciergerie, 
Dec. 20th, 1815, 


Tt is not in the tented field, 
Amid the thundering cannon’s roar ; 
Where warriors the bright faulchion wield, 
Bathing its point in human gore, 
Diffusing death around : 
’T is not amid wild war’s alarms, 
The brazen trump, the neighing steed, 
The hostile shout, the clang of arms, 
The sudden charge, the fearful deed, 
That timid Woman ’s found. 
The scenes of bloodshed and of strife 
With female softness ill accord ; 
From the dread pause ’twixt death and life, 
Where fatal falls the vengeful sword, 
Sad and dismay’d she flies. 
When o’er the earth rude war is driven, 
The dreadful scourge extending wide, 
To sterner Man the task i« given 
The swift and dangerous car to guide, 
To head the bold emprize. 
Yet Fame can tell, that e’en where Death 
In most appalling ferm appears, 
Where thousands yield the fleeting breath, 
(Robb’d of her sex’s timid fears) 
E’en there is Woman seen. 
When Duty calis, no dread, no ill, 
Can shake her fortitude’s firm power ; 
Fix’d to her constant purpose still, 
Though clouds arise, and tempests lour, 
Unaw’d ber steadfast mieo. 
And ah! with what increasing power 
That fortitude’s bright lustre flames, 
Win in Adversity’s sad hour 
The sacred bond of marriage claims 
Its kind endeariog care : 
Oh then each suffering, each woe, 
The faithful Wife will calm endure ; 
Each joy, each comfort she ’ll forego, 
Her lov’d lord’s safety to secure, 
His bosom’s grief to share. 
Nor reed we for examples seek 
Th’ historic page of times of yore ; 
Our own as glorious age shall speak 
Of deeds as bright as Roman lore 
In proudest da¥s can boast. 
How the illustrious list of fame 
Heroic Eleanor * illumes ; 
And gentle Ackland’s + spotless name 
With still increasing lustre blooms 
Amid the virtuous host. 
And see, to grace Fame’s glorious page, 
Another heroine appears : 
Her merits iu a future age, 
Uninjared by revolving years, 
Remember’d still shall be. 
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Oh that a less ignoble name 
The ardour of het courage fired! 
To her enough the sacred claim 
Connubial, which the deed inspired 
That set a traitor free. 
Iilustrious sufferer, with thee 
We sympathize, with thee we grieve ; 
Oh may thy generous constancy 
Soon its earn’d recompence receive : 
To liberty restored f, 
May tranquil prove thy future lot ; 
And when jong hence in distant days - 
Almost La Valette’s crime ’s forgot, 
‘Time’s faithful page thy worth shall praise, 
Thy aoble deed record. 


Jan. 18. c. J, S. 





CASIMIR, Lis. I. Ope 1. 
On the Departure of the hostile Thracians 
JSrom Pannonia. 


Now cease the menaces of War, 
And Health and Peace, once driven far 
From our polluted land, 
In milk-white chariots borne along, 
Revisit, midst the general throng, 
And in our cities stand. 


Now Faith and Right, devoid of guile, 
And Happiness, with gentle smile, 
Fly o’er the joyful fields; 
While golden ages sweetly flow 
In copious rivers soft and slow, 
And ample pleasures yield. 


Now fairer suns, and days of yore, 
Sprang from old veins of richer ore, 
Return in vigorous powers ; 
Bright gems descend like sounding hail, 
And liquid gold with every gale 
Drops dowo in many a shower, 


Me now the world permits to sieg 
Poetic lays on lyric string, 
On high and festive days ; 
To tell how Saturn’s happy reign 
Returns to bless the earth again, 
In pompous songs of praise. 


New manners, primitive and white, 

And honest Candour (charming sight !) 
Once banish’d from our coast, 

Return, while Virtue fair descends,— 

Bright goddess! from the skies she bends, 
And gains the seats she’d lost. 


Rivers of milk and honey glide, 
Warm'd by the sun, the hands divide, 
Or rippling o’er the plains ; 
The banks are full, they swell, they rise— 
°T is nectar to the just and wise— 
The fields are blest again. 





* Wife of Edward I. 


+ Lady Harriet Ackland, who accompanied her husband Major Ackland to Ameriea 
daring our contest with that country in 1767. Fot an account of her extraordinary 
fortitude and sufferings, see ** Female Biography.” . 


} Madame de La Valette was released from prison in January last : see Part I. p.170. 
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More gently waves the bearded grain, 

Its close-set stems o’erload the plain, 
And make the valleys groan ; 

Delightful seasons spare the crop, 

And crown the Inbourer’s utmost hope, 
His utmost wishes crown. 


‘bhe shepherd drives his flocks along, 
Rivals the hoarse Cicada’s song 
On his rude oaten straw ; 
Bellow the hills; and while the ground 
Strong heifers till, the woods resound 
With every breath they draw, 


Peace! the exulting mountains cry ; 
Peace! the wild shaggy rocks reply, 
Loud echoing with the noise ; 
Peace ! o’er the scatter’d hills shall bound, 
Sequester’d valleys catch the sound, 
And burst in violent joys. 


[The rest of the Ode, consisting of high 
strains of compliment to Pope Urban 
VIII. does not seem to merit a-trans- 
lation. ] U. U. 


Fareweit Appress by Antuur Brooke, 
To his Female Readers. 


Written afier the Publication of a small 
Volume of Poems. 


"THOUGH the harp may be sinking in 
sadness, whose strings 
Were so lightly ence waken'd for you, 
Yet it still to the theme of its infancy clings, 
And its last fading tribute of melody 
In this warm unaffected adieu. [brings 


May your charms, which the dullest, the 
coldest might move, 
In a verse less unworthy be wreathed ; 
May the tale of affection, as oft as you 
rove [you love, 
By the sweet star of eve, in the voice that 
Be as truly, as tenderly breathed. 


Forgive, if the feeling too freely has flow’g 
From the warmth of a juvenile tongue ; 
By your lips be a soft admonition be- 
stow’d, 
And oh! in your hearts be it only allow’d 
To have better been fancied than sung. 


In its pride let the cold callous eye of the 
Sage 
On the song look indignantly down ; 
Let Ignorance turn with distaste from the 
page, 
And pity we still the moroseness of Age, 
Where envy lies hid in a frown. 


The joys of our being, how fleeting and few ! 
How distant our hopes from above ! 
There is but one blessing substantial and 
true, [you, 
Oh, Woman! that blessing is center’d in 
And is only imparted in love. 


Canterbury, June, 1816, 
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Hetren oF Kirkconnetr. 


By Joun Mayne, Author of the Poems of 
‘* Glasgow,’ “ The Siller Gun,” Sc. &c. 
The following Verses are founded on a 
Tradition in the South of Scotland, that 

a young Lady of Kirkconnell-Lee, in. 
Annandale, walking with ber Lover, was 
murdered by a disappointed and san- 
guoary Rival. 
WISH I were where Helen lies, 
For, night and day, on me she cries, 
And, like an Angel, to the skies 
Still seems to beckon me ! 
For me she liv’d, for me she sigh’d, 
For me she wish’d to be a bride, 
For me, in life’s sweet morn, she died 
Ou fair Kirkconnell-Lee ! 


Where Kirtle-waters gently wind, 
As Helen on my arm reclin’d, 
A rival, with a ruthless mind, 

Tuok deadly aim at me; 
My Love, to disappoint the foe, 
Rush’d in between me and the blow, 
And now her corse is lying low 

On fair Kirkconvell-Lee ! 


Though Heaven forbids my wrath to swell, 

! curse the hand by which she fell-— 

‘The fiend that made my heaven a hell, 
And tore my Love from me! 

For if, where all the Graces shine— 

O! if on earth there ’s aught divine, 

My Helen! all these charms were thine— 
They center’d all in thee! 


Ah! what avails it that, amain, 

I clove th’ assassin’s head in twain! 

No peace of mind, my Helen slain— 
No resting. place for me! 

I see her spirit in the air— 

I hear the shriek of wild despair, 

When murder laid her bosom bare, 
On fair Kirkconnell-Lee ! 


O! when I’m sleeping in my grave, 
And o0’er my bead the rank weeds wave, 
May He, who life and spirit gave, 

Unite my Love and me! 
Then from this world of doubts and sighs, 
My soul on wings of peage shall rise, 
And, joining Helen in the skies, 

Forget Kirkconnell-Lee! 


Extrempors sy A Lapy, 


On the Death of her Friend Mrs, Laixc, 
of Streatham. 


WiuHlLe bending o’er the mansions of 
the dead, 
To matchless worth we drop a pious tear, 
And mourn for her, who has for ever fied, 
Nor could her vistues keep her longer 
here. 
Perth, June 10. 
HISTO- 
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Unireo Kincpom or Great Brirain AnD IRELAND. 


House or Lorps, May 13. 

The Earl of Essex stated. tnat he had 
again to complain to their Lord-hips of 
being obstructed by the Miluary in his 
passage along the streets He had been 
prevented fiom passiog through Pall-mall 
this day. It appeared that the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of London had 
gone up with an Address to the Queen, 
and that this was the occasion of calling 
out the military. He had asked the sol- 
dier, who had obstructed his passage, 
where the constables were; to which the 
man replied, * that there were no consta- 
bles there, and that he could not pass.’ 
This had extremely surprized him, after 
the pledge which had been given by a 
noble Secretary of State on a former occva- 
sion; and he found himself under the 
necessity of agaio calling their Lordships’ 
attention to the subject. He moved that 
there be laid before the House a copy of 
the Order under which the military had 
acted. 

Viscount Sidmouth expressed his hope 
that the Noble Earl would not persist in 
his motion. It was true that on a former 
occasion he had pleiged himself that, 
when the miliary were called out, he 
would give orders that the civil officers 
should also attend. it bad thea been, and 
it was still his opivion, that the civil offi- 
cers should be in a:tendance on such occa- 
sions; but he admitted that there was a 
defect of communication on this subject 
between the Herse-guards and the Secre- 
tary of State’s Offiee. He promised, how. 
ever, that he would take measures to re- 
medy that defect if possible. This mode 
of calling out the milisary, however, for 
the sake of parade or public convenience, 
was no new proceeding, though it might 
have been, from loca! and other circum- 
stances, carried to a greater extent than 
formerly. 

The Duke of Sussex, the Earl of Lauder- 
dale, Marquis of Buckingham, Eari Fita- 
woilliam, Lord Holland, and Kacl Stanhope, 
supported the motion by a variety of ar- 
guments. 

On a division it was negatived, by 33 
to 16. 

In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Milton said, he had once before complamed 
of an improper interference of the Miltary, 
who made an assault on private indivi- 
duais attempting to pass the pubtic streets. 
Perhaps all might no: kuow ‘hat parties of 
guards had been stationed that day in dif- 

Gant. Mac. July, 1816. 
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ferent streets of the town, He did not see 
these things himself; but he understood 
that the guards stationed at the end of 
Pall-mall had stopped his noble friend 
(Lord Essex, we presume), who had come 
down the Haymarket; and who, upon 
asking the reason why, was told by the 
soldiers, that such were their orders. They 
said that their commanding-officer was at 
Carltvn-house. His noble friend inquired 
for a constable, and the soldiers’ answer 
was, ‘ We bave nothing to do with the 
peace-officers.’” After some further ob- 
servations the Nuble Lord concluded by 
moving for a copy of the Orders given that 
day to the life-guards on duty, . 

Lord Casilereagh did not think that the 
employment of the Military on such occa- 
sions was inconsistent with the principles 
of our Constitution. A great deal of alarm 
had been expressed, but he did not con- 
sider that it was warranted by the cir- 
cumstances of the case: it was calculated 
rather to make the people less attached 
to British liberty. —( Hear, hear, from the 
Opposition.) — In his view of the subject, 
it would be a degradation of the high cha- 
racier of thé House to entertain the 
question. 

Sir C. Burrell said that, so far from re- 
grettug that soldiers were posted at the 
Theatres, and other places of amusement, 
he wished to see the military system ex- 
tended a little further. (Hear, hear, from 
the Oppesition.) Sentinels were plaved at 
St. James’s, and he lamented that they 
were not stationed in Piccadilly, particu- 
lariy about Dover-street. The scenes of 
riot aod disorder that were occasioned by 
the proprietors of stage-coaches were a dis- 
grace to the couetry. Women had beea 
irequeatly interrupted and dragged about 
by these people, till they could find an 
epportunity of escaping into shops ; and 
he begged to assure the House, that a 
complaiut of this nature had beew made to 
him by a public-spirited jeweller, wko had 
found it aecessary to commence actipns 
against the coachmasters. ( Loud lenghter.) 

After some discussion, the motion was 
negatived, by 112 to 54, 

Sir Egerion Brydges having moved the 
second reading of the Bill for registering 
the deaths of the uobiluy and peopie of 
property; 

The Attorney-General said, he thought 
this one of the most objectionable and 
rexaiious measures ever introduced inte 
Farliamen'. It required a long certificate 
ef birth and pedigree te be regis'ered at 

Docters’ 
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Doctors’ Commons, and might be useful 
to. some bouvkseller in making up some 
work of general biography, but could be 
only vexatious to the King’s subjects. 
He moved as an amendment, that the Bill 
be read a second time this day six months. 

Sir E. Brydges complained of the con- 
temptuous manner in which the Learned 
Gentleman had spoken of his measure: 
he perceived that any measure, however 
useful, originating with him, would be ne- 
glected, and himself treated with disregard. 

The Bill having been thrown out by 82 
to 3, the Hon. Member said he wished to 
withdraw the other measures standing on 
the Orders in his name. He was, however, 
requested to wait till the days when they 
were to come regularly before the House, 





May 15. 

Mr. Rose brought in a Bill for the regu- 
lation of Provident Institations and Savings 
Banks. The provisions are as follows: 
these banks are to be enrolled; to have 
the liberty of choosing their own officers, 
who must give security for the money en- 
trusted to them ; in case of death or bank- 
ruptcy, these societies are to have prefer- 
ence over the claims of other creditors ; 
depositors in these banks not to be pre- 
vented from applying and receiving parish 
relief ; depositors dying intestate, distri- 
bution to be made according to a specific 
provision made in the bill ; and the transfer 
of stock to these societies to be exempt 
from the stamp-duties. 

Sir James Mackintosh moved certain re- 
solutions on the subject of the Contribu- 
tions to be paid by France for the main- 
tenance of the British Army in that coun- 
try; purporting that the Crown had exer- 
cised its prerogatives to an unwarrantable 
extent,by disposing of the produce of these 
eontributions without the advice or privity 
ef Parliament. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer appre- 
hended that the Learned Gentleman had 
not properly recognized the difference be- 
tween the contributions before the Treaty 
and those subsequent to it. The former 
were the issues of war, and were the right 
of the conquering army. He had former- 
ly stated to the House, by the command 
ef the Prince Regent, that the sum pro- 
cured in.consequence of the Treaty would 
be applied to the public services. That 
gum was nothing more nor less than an in- 
demuity to the Nation for its expences, 
and as such it had been received by the 
Sovereign. 

In consequence of this explanation, the 
motion was withdrawn. 

Sir C. Monck moved for a Committee of 
Inquiry respecting the Greenwich Hospi- 
tal Estates in Cumberland, Northumber- 
land, and Durbam. He contended that 
the management of these estates bad been 
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greatly abused, and that they might be 
rendered more beneficial to the Hospital 
by being sold. The expences of repairs 
of farm-houses, improvements, &c. in the 
course of five years amounted to 50,0002. 
while the increased rent in that period was 
not more than 1,196/. per annum. The 
gross profits of the woods belonging to the 
Hospital, were in eight years 21,000/. 
and the expences for those woods, in the 
same period, were 30,000/. making a loss 
to the Hospital of 9000/. (Hear, hear!) 

Mr. C. Long, in opposing the motion, 
said that the rents had increased since 
1805 from 23,000/. 10 43,000/. per annum- 
In the same period 16,000 acres of land 
have been inclosed, and 10,000 acres of 
grass land had been converted into good 
arable land ; 2,000 acres of young wood 
had also been planted ; which at no distant 
period would make no inconsiderable ad- 
dition to the rents of the Hospital. 

Sir M. W. Ridley remarked, in support 
of the estates being sold, that the gross re- 
ceipts of the estates from 1808 to 1815, 
were 483,571/. while the gross expences 
in the same time amounted to 314,571/, 
leaving a nett produce to the Hospital of 
only 160,000/. 

The motion was ultimately negatived, 
by 93 to 34. 





Houss or Lorvs, May 17. 

The Marguis of Buckingham, pursuant 
to notice, rose to call the attention of the 
House to the obstruction offered tothe Earl 
of Essex on a former day by the Military 
stationed in Pall Mall. He considered the 
conduct of the soldiers a breach of the 
law, which had been attributed to a want 
of communication between the civil and 
military authorities of the country. His 
object, under that defect, was to enable 
his Majesty’: Ministers to carry the law 
into effect. The Noble Viscount (Sid- 
mouth) who was High Steward of West- 
minster,and Secretary of State, and conse- 
quently bound to have the direction of the 
Police, had stated on a former occasion, 
that no communication had been made to 
him with respect to the employment of the 
military. It was plain from that state- 
ment, that there was a power above the 
law, and no Minister responsible for the 
breach of law. The Noble Marquis hav- 
ing deprecated the interference of Soldiers 
without the Civil Power, said, he should 
move an Address to the Prince Regent four 
a Copy of the Orders issued for placing 
the Guards in Pall Mall on the day the 
Nobile Earl was obstructed; at the same 
time he should be ready to withdraw his 
motion, provided the Noble Viscount 
would give a promise that similar inter- 
ruptions should not again occur. He con- 
cluded by moving an Address for the Co- 
pies of Orders, &c. &c. 
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Viscount Sidmouth repeated the opinion 
he gave on a former debate, vatnely, that 
the Military should, in no public instance, be 
called out in the streets of London without 
the Civil Power. He also stated, that he 
had received the commands of the Prince 
Regent on the subject, by which he should 
be enabled in future to prevevt a recur- 
rence of the outrage complained of by the 
Noble Earl. 

The Marquis of Buckingham, on the 
above representation, consented to with- 
draw his motion. 

In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Castlereagh observed, that there were some 
Officers who had distinguished themselves 
atthe battle of Waterloo, but who had not 
yet received the thanks voted to them. 
As the Temple of Janus was now shut, 
and as the last victory obtained by our 
arms was so brilliant and decisive, he 
thought the House on such au occasion 
would be anxious to pay all possible ho- 
nour to those to whom they had voted 
their thanks. Sir Lowry Cole was one 
of those officers to whom they had voted 
their thanks, but who hitherto had been 
prevented by circumstances from receiv- 
ing them. As the House had often voted 
him their thanks, as he had served through- 
out the late war against France, and as 
he had never personally received any 
thanks, he (Lord C.) thought the House 
would be gratified in the opportunity be- 
ing seized, which the fact of that gallant 
officer being nuw a Member presented, to 
return such thanks to Sir L. Cole in person. 
ee Those thanks having been so 
ong since voted, when the gallant officer 
was not a Member of that House, that cir- 
cumstance might in ordinary cases bea 
ground for tbe thanks not being communi- 
cated in such marked manner; but at 
the end of war, which it was to be hoped 
would not be soon resumed, he thought the 
House would like that the returning of its 
thanks should be distinguished, by being 
personally given to Sir L. Cole when attend- 
ing in his piace on Monday uext. ( Hear.) 

The Speaker observed, that in ordinary 
eases he certainly should have felt himself 
precluded, by the practice of the House, 
from pursuing the course now suggested 
to be adopted, in consequence of the time 
at which the thanks were voted; but, per- 
ceiving what was the feeling of the House, 
he should most cheerfully comply with the 
request, and return their thanks to the 
gallant officer in his place. ( Hear.) 





May 20. 

The Speaker, noticing the presence of 
Gen. Sir Lowry Cole and Sir H. Clinton, 
delivered to them in a most impressive 
manner the Thanks of the House for their 
eonduct at Waterloo, The speeches were, 
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upon the motion of Lord Castlereagh, or- 
dered to be entered on the Journals, 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald moved, that the 
House shouid resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee on the 7th article of the Aet of Uaion, 
by virtue of which the present proportiens 
between the contributions of Great Britain 
and Ireland should no longer continue. 

Sir J. Newport said, that he never should 
come before that House in forma pauperis, 
when pleading the cause of Ireland. On 
the contrary, he would contend, that she 
was entitled to claim a reconsideration of 
the unfair system of contribution which 
was (ixed for her at the Union, and the in- 
justice of which was gow unravelled by 
her complete bankruptcy. 

Lord Castlereagh observed,that a systema 
of identity of taxation formed the great 
basis of the Scotch Union; but, at the 
time of the Union with Ireland, the debt of 
Great Britain preponderated so much, 
that it would have been unfair to have 
called upon her to enter into a partner- 
ship of debts. For this reason the quota 
principle had been adopted en that occa- 
sion; but, as the debt of Ireland had now 
passed the point of proportion, it weuld 
be absurd and unjust to continue the 
same state of things. Since 1811, the 
debt had been against Ireland, instead of 
being in her favour; and, therefore, to de- 
lay the measure any longer must be 
impolitic. 

Mr. Ponsonby expressed his approbation 
of the measure, 

The resolutions were then carried. 

The Report of the Alien Bill was, after 
several divisions, brought up. 





May 21. 

On the motion of Mr. Brougham, a Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the 
state of Education in the Metropolis. 
From 85,000 to 90,000 children, Mr. B. 
stated, were left uneducated. 

Mr. Birch, after premising that abuses 
prevailed in the Trinity Corporation, 
whose annual revenues, supported by a 
high rate on the tonnage of shipping, ex- 
ceeded 174,000/, per annum, moved the 
appointment of a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the income and expenditure of 
the Trinity House. 

Messrs. Barham, Smith, and Curwen, 
supported the motion for inquiry. Mr. 
Rose opposed it. Mr. Birch at length 
agreed to withdraw his motion for the 
present. 

Mr. HW’. Elliot presented a petition from 
the Roman Catholics of England, praying 
relief from the restrictions and disabilities 
to which they were at present subjected 
by Law, 

Mr. Grattan then rose to make his an- 
nual motion on the subject of Catholic 
Emancipation, In the course of his 


speerh 
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sp®ech the Hon. Gentleman stated, that 
he had in bis possession a letter from Car- 
dinal Gaeta, written under the authority 
of the Pupe, setting forth the terms to 
which bis Holiness was willing to assent. 
It was an official document, countersigned 
by Dr, Poynter, a Catholic Bishop. Speek- 
ing of the oaths taken by the Catholic 
Bishops, this letier siates, that though they 
alone might be sufficient to satis:y the 
Government, yet his Holiness was willing 
to permit that a list oi the Clergy who 
were candidates for the vacant Sees migit 
be exhibited to the King’s Ministers, in 
order that the Government, if it disliked 
any of them, might point ovt the name, 
in order to its being expunged. The Car- 
dinal then goes on to say, “ that, as soon 
as the Legis'ature of Great Britain shall 
promulgate the act of emancipation found- 
ed on these principles, his Holiness will 
send a Brief to ali the Catholics of whe 
United Kingdum, in which be will publish 
his sense of the generosity of the most 
powerful British Government, and exhort 
them to still more solid loyalty to their 
august King.” Mr, Grattan concluded 
wih moving that the Howse do, early in 
the next Session of Parliament, take into 
its serious cousideration the state of the 
Laws affecting the Roman Catholics, with 
the view of adopting such conciliatory ar- 
rangements as might conduce to the peace 
and strength of tie United Kingdom. 

Sir H. Parnell seconded the motion. 

Gen. Mathew said, he had gone to Rome, 
and obtained an interview with the Pope, 
who had assared him that he was fully pre- 
pared to go every possible length towards 
this country. 

Lord Castlereagh spoke at scme length 
in support of the motion, as did Mr. Pon- 
sonby ; and Mr. Peel agaiust it. Ona di- 
vision the motion was negatived, by 172 
to 141. 





Howse or Lorvs, May 22. 

The third reading of the Co:oners’ Bill 
was strongly opposed by the Earls of 
Egremont and Fitzwilliam, because, having 
been introduced asa Private Bill, it had 
not received that consideration due to a 
Public Biil, which it was; and Ear! Egre- 
mont moved that it be read six months 
hence. 

The Earl of Harrowdy said, that the ob- 
ject of getting the Biil properly discussed, 
might be attained, by discharging the or- 
der for the third reading, and then refer- 
ring it to a Committee of the whole House. 

After a division in favour of the Bill, 
this was agreed to. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
third reading of the Highway Surveyors’ 
Bill, the object of which is to apport a 
surveyor of roads ig each county, whose 
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salary is to be paid out of the rates, was 
opposed by Sir E. Knatchbuil, Su EB. 
Brydges, Messrs. Cartwright, Estcourt, and 
others, as unnecessary, and throwing ad- 
ditional patronage into the hands of Ma- 
gistrates. On a division the bill was thrown 
out, by 41 to 12. 

Mr. Mellish presented a petition from 
certain tradesmen and shop keepers, West 
of Temple Bar, complaming of the insti- 
tution of Bazaars, as an unjust interfer- 
ence with the legitimate profits of the pe- 
titioners, and praying that some legis- 
lative measures should be adopted to 
prevent the establishment, or check the 
progress, of such an evil: ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. Newman concluded a prefatory 
speech on the subject of Tithes by moving 
the appointment of a Committee to take 
into consideration the petitions upon the 
table on that subject, and report their 
opinion whether it be expedient to enable 
tithe-holders to substitute pecuniary pay- 
ments for tithes in kind at certain periods. 

Messrs. Curwen and Brand were satisfied 
that the commutation of tithes would be 
productive of much good, and that the 
Clergy were quite as desirous of it as 
the Laity. 

Mr. Smyth declared that, if tithes were 
abolished, it would not be practicable to 
provide an adequate equivalent either in 
value, title, security, or means of collec- 
tion. He should therefore object to any 
proposition for depriving the Clergy and 
other tithe-holders of that property to 
which they had as much right as any 
freeholder had to his land. 

Mr. Rose professed himself a friend to 
inqu:ry upon this susject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, though 
Dot very sanguine in his hopes of success, 
yet thought that the time of the House 
could not be better employed than as 
mediators, or arbitrators, between the 
tithe proprietors and the occupiers of land. 
As however the motion was ambiguous!y 
worded, and might create considerable 
alarm, he should propose as an amend- 
ment, after adopting the general terms of 
the motion, a conclusion to the following 
effect :—** That the Commuitee should in- 
quire imo, and repori their opinion upon 
the expediency of enabling the proprie- 
tors of t:thes t» grant ionger leases thereof 
under vew regulations.” 

Sir W. Scott would give his vote for the 
Comm. ttee, but would oppose any at- 
tempt to substitrte pecuniary payments 
in lieu of tithes, because it would tend to 
remove the Clergy fiom those solid and 
immemurial grounds of revenue by which 
they were rendered, in point of fact, co- 
proprietors and co-possessors of the land, 

Lord Castiereagh deciared that he would 
not oppuse the Committee, though be did 
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not think it likely to lead to any success- 
ful resuit. 

In te conversation which followed, the 
reference to a Comm ttec was generally 
supported, all the speakers deciaring at 
the same time their opinion that tue pro- 
perty of the Charch should be held juvio- 
lable. The motivn as ennaded was then 
agreed to. 

The House afterwards went into a Com- 
mittee on cue subject of illicit Distillation 
in Ireland. 





[We suspend for the present the regu- 
lar Diary of Pgliameotary Proceedings, 
(which shall be resumed in our next), 
in order tu insert the very elegant Address 
of Mr. Speaker, and the Speech of the 
Prince Regent, at the close of the Session.] 

House or Lorvs, July 2. 

The Prince Regent being seated upon 
the throne, a Message was sent for the 
Commons to attend, who having arrived, 
the Speaker (Mr. Abbot) delivered the 
foliowing Address: 

** May it please your Royal Highness,— 
At the close of a laborious Ses:ion, we, 
his Majesty’s most faithial Commons, at- 
tend upon your Royal Highness with our 
concluding Bill of Supply. Duriog the 
course of our deliberations, we have, in 
obedience to yeur Royal Highne>s’s com- 
mands, examined the various Treaties and 
Conventions which have beer laftt before 
us. We have there seen the tranquiility 
of Europe re-established wpon a basis of 
legitimate Governmeet, by the same pre- 
siding counsels which planned the bold, 
provident, and comprehensive measures 
commenced in the aegotiations at Caau- 
mont, matured in the Congress at Vienna, 
and compl.ted hy the peace of Paris. We 
have also seen, that thewise and generous 
policy of the Allied Powers, in disciauming 
all projects of dismembering the great and 
antient Monarchy of France, have; been 
contented tu adopt such precaut.onary 
measures as might effectually protect the 
world from a renewal of its former suffer- 
ings. And we have rejoiced wore especi- 
ally that this important charge has been 
confided, by common consent, tu toe same 
victorious Commander, whose triumphs 
have so mainly contributed to the glory 
of his country, and the general bappi- 
ness of mankind. In our dome tic con- 
cerns, the great and sudden transition 
from a state of extended wurtare to our 
present situation, has necessarily pro- 
duced many serious evils and difticulties, to 
which we have not failed to apply our 
most anxivus attention. To the distresses 
of the Agricultural wterests we have reo- 
dered such immediate relief as could be 
devised, hoping also that they may daily 
decrease, and trusting much to the healing 
influence of time. For the, benefit of 
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commerce, and tie general convenigace of 
all ranks of bis Majesty's subjects, a new 
Coinage has been provided ; and io vari- 
ous ways, by posi'ive enactments or pre- 
paratury inquiries, we have devoted much 
of our iabours to the general improvement 
of toe conditiwn of the peopie, cneir relief, 
and ‘heir instruction. tn settling our fi- 
nancial arrangements, the expeudiure of 
the services of our civil and military esta- 
blishments bas been considered with re- 
ference \o the pecuniary respurce< of the 
year; and amongs: the most important of 
our measures, as affecting the jot inter- 
ests of Great Britain aud Ireland, is the 
Law which we have passed fur consolida- 
ting the revenues of doth portious of the 
United Kingdom, But, Sir, in the midst of 
all our various and impuriant concerns, 
domestie aud foreign, there are none in 
which the Nation ever takes a deeper in- 
terest than those which regard the splea- 
dour and dignity of the Throne wiich 
reigns over us. Impressed with these 
sentiments, we have endeavoured, by a 
new arrangement of the C:vil List, to se- 
parate those revenues which are specially 
assigned to the support of the Royal state, 
placing them henceforta beyond the reach 
of any contingent charges, which more 
properly belong to cther and diffevent 
braoches of the public service, And 
in the same spirit of loyal and affec- 
tionate attachment we have hailed, with 
heartfelt satisfaction, the auspicious mar- 
riage by which the paternal choice of 
your Royal Highness has gratified the 
universal Wishes of the Nation, and has 
adopted in the ‘aani!y of our Sovereign an 
illustrious Prince, whoce tngh qualities 
have already endeared him to the people 
amongst whum he has fixed the future des-~ 
tinies of bis life. These, Sir, are the ob- 
jects to which our thougits and labours 
have been chiefly directed; and for com- 
pleting the grants which it is our special 
duty and privilege to provide, we now 
present to your Royal Highuess a Bul, en- 
titled, ‘An Act for grauting to his Ma- 
jesty a certam sum out of the Consolida- 
ted Fuad of Great Britain, and for apply= 
ing certain mootes therem mentioned for 
the service of the year 1816, aud further 
appropriaiing the supplies granted in the 
Session of Parliament;’ to which Bil, with 
all humility, we intreat his Majesty’s 
Royal Assent.” 

The Royal Assent was given to the 
Appropriation Bul, ihe Bankrupt Amend- 
ment Bill, the Pillury Abolition Bili, the 
Regent’s Canal Bill, the Gas Light Bull, 
Dyouw’s Divorce Bill, and a few otner Bills. 

The’ Prince Regent then delivered the 
following Speech : 

** My Lords and Gentlemen,—lI cannot 
close this Session of Partiament without 
again expressing my deep regret at the” 
cous 
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continuance of his Majesty’s lamented in- 
disposition. The cordial interest which 
you have manifested in the happy event 
of the marriage of my daughter the Prin- 
cess Charlotte with the Prince of Saxe 
Cobourg, ‘and the liberal provision which 
you have made for their establishment, 
afford an additivnal proof of your affec- 
tionate attachment to his Majesty’s person 
and family, and demand my warmest ac- 
knowledgments. I have the pleasure to 
acquaint you, that I have given the Royal 
Consent to a marriage between his Ma- 
jesty’s daughter the Princess Mary and 
the Duke of Gloucester; and I am per- 
suaded that this event will be highly gra- 
tifying to all his Majesty’s subjects. 
The assurances which | have received of 
the pacific and friendly disposition of the 
Powers engaged in the late war, and of 
their resolution to execute inviolably the 
terms of the treaties which [ announced to 
you at the opening of the Session, promise 
the continuance of that peace so essential 
to the interests of all the nations of the 
world. 

*“* Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons—!| thank you for the Supplies which 
you have granted for the service of the 
year; and | am sensible of the beneficial 
effects which may be expected to result 
from the salutary system of making pro- 
vision for them in a way calculated to 
vphold public credit. The arrangements 
which you have adopted for discharging 
the incumbrances of the Civil List, and 
for rendering its future income adequate 
to its expenditure, by relieving it froma 
prt of the charge to which it was subject, 
are in the highest degree gratifying and 
satisfactory to me ; and you may be as- 
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sured that nothing shal! be wanting on my 
part to give full effect to those arrange- 
ments. The provision you have made for 
consolidating the Revenues of Great Bri- 
tain and [reland, will, | doubt not, be pro- 
ductive of the happiest consequences in 
cementing and advancing the int: res's of 
the United Kingdom ; aud must afford an 
additional proof of the constant disposi- 
tion of Parliament to relieve the difficulties 
and promote the welfare of Ireland. 

«* My Lords and Gentlemen,—The mea- 
sures to which I have been under the ue- 
cessity of resorting, for the suppression of 
those tumults and disordess which bad un- 
fortunately occurred in some parts of the 
kingdom, have been productive of the 
most salutary effects. | deeply lament 
the continuance of that pressure and 
distress which the circumstances of the 
country, at the close of s» long a war, 
have unavoidably entailed on many 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects. I feel 
fully persuaded, however, that after the 
many severe trials which they have under- 
gone in the course of the arduous contest 
in which we have been engaged, and the 
ultimate success which bas attended their 
glorious and persevering exertions, | may 
rely with perfect confidence on their pub- 
lic spirit and fortitude in sustaining those 
difficulties which will, I trust, be found to 
have arisen from causes of a temporary 
nature, and which cannot fail to be ma- 
terially relieved by the progressive im- 
provement of public credit, and by the 
reduction which has already taken place 
in the burthens of the people.” 

The Lord Chancellor, by the Prince 
Regent’s command, then prerogued Par- 
liament to Saturday, August 24. 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

The period of the imprisonment of Sir 
Robert Wilson, Captain Hutchinson, and 
Mr. Bruce, having expired, these gentle- 
men have been set at liberty. Captain 
Hatchinson immediately left Paris to re- 
join his regiment, and the other two gen- 
tlemen may be expected in England within 
a week. 

A curious Ordinance has appeared in 
France, which tends to show the very dif- 
ferent notions of liberty that exist in that 
country and in England. Many of the 
Deputies, by their patriotic and loyal con- 
duct, having obtained the applause and 
admiration of their constituents, who 
thought fit to testify their esteem by va- 
rious honorary presents, such as a piece of 
plate, a sword, or the like, while the mi- 
nisterial members bave not been very for- 
tunate in obtaining these marks of public 
esteem; a Decree has been promulgated, 


prohibiting any such presents being re- 
ceived in fnture, without the King’s consent 
previously obtained. 

The French papers describe the enthu- 
siastic manner in which the new Duchess 
of Berri was received in her progress to 
the capital. The King, and the whole of 
the Bourbon family, met the Princess at 
Fontainbleau, and the whole entered Paris 
in grand procession, on Sunday, the 16th 
ult, The marriage was celebrated at the 
church of Notre Dame on the following 
day. At eleven in the morning, the legal 
formalities being executed in the King’s 
closet, at the Thuiileries, at half-past ele- 
ven the Royal Pair set out for the church, 
which was filled with a brilliant assem- 
blage so early as ten o’clock. The cere- 
mony was performed in the presence of the 
King, Monsieur, and the Duke and Duchess 
of Angouleme ; at the conclusion of which 
the processiva returned from the church 
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jn the same order in which it went. All 
that is grand in religion, imposivg in mili- 
tary array, costly and splendid in Court 
luxury, seem to have been combined on 
this occasion, In the procession from the 
Thuilleries to the metropolitan church, 
there were twenty-three carriages, each 
drawn by eight horses, belonging to the 
King; and thirteen carriages, drawn by the 
same number of borses, belonging to Count 
Artois, The féies prepared in the Champs 
Elysées attracted an immense crowd. 
There were numerous bands of music and 
sets of dancers. The fount.ins of wine 
ran in abundance, and near them provi- 
sions were di-tributed ih great plenty. 
At nine o’clock at night the arirficial fire- 
works commenced. The Paris papers, 
describing the Duchess of Berri, say, 
** her countenance is full of sensibility, 
and possesses a character of peculiar 
sweetness. Her hair is fair, and her 
large blue eyes give to her face an expres- 
sion of melancholy deeply interesting.” 
The King, on his interview with her at 
Fontainb!eau, presented, first the Duke of 
Berri, then Monsieur, and uext the Duke 
of Angouleme. On presenting the Duchess 
of Angouleme, he used these expressions, 
“This is my consoling angel!” 

The tria! of the 28 persons for treason 
and conspiracy has terminated; and the 
Jury, after a deliberation of more than 
eleven hours, brought in their verdict. The 
three leaders, Pleignier, Carbonneau, and 
Tolleron, have been declared guilty of 
high treason, and condemned to have their 
right hands cut off, and to suffer death. 
Seven were senienced to. deportation, for 
having printed and circulated seditious 
Writings ; eight were condemned tosolitary 
confinement, surveillance under the high 
police, and security in 1000 francs, for not 
revealing the conspiracy withiutwenty-four 
hours after they had obtained a know- 
ledge of it; and one to five years’ impri- 
sonment, a fine of 50 francs, surveillance, 
and 1000 francs security, for distributing 
a rallying sign wot sanctioned by law.— 
One or two dismissed officers, a few me- 
chanicks out of employ, a mad poet, and 
others, contending with the extremes of 
wretchedness, organized this formidable 
plot, which was to overthrow the Govern- 
ment. The trial was mixed with sucb lu- 
dicrous circumstances and ridiculous inci- 
dents, as to be more calculated to excite 
Jaughter and contempt, than any senti- 
ment of horror, with respect to the atroci- 
ous tendency and end of the confederacy. 

On the 8th instant, being the anniver- 
sary of Louis XVIII’s entrance into Paris, 
the day was celebrated with a grand re- 
view of the military. According to the 
accounts in the jouraals, the people exhi- 
bited but one sentiment—that of universal 
joy in the possession of their beloved Mo- 
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narch. There were near 30,000 men ia 
arms, During the progress of the King 
to the review, the wife of Pleignier, ia 
mourning, accompanied by her two chil- 
dren, presented a petition to the King; 
but his Majesty, by an inclination of his 
head, refu-ed to receive it. 

The wife of Tolieron has obtained the 
intercession of the Duchess of Angouleme 
in favour of her husband. 

Twelve of the Marshals of France lately 
took the oath of allegiance to the King. 
This oath enjoins them to preserve strict 
discipline in the Army —an examination 
into the conduct of the Milttary — and the 
prevention of oppression or molestation to 
the people. The collection of personages 
who went through this ceremony were 
as oddly assorted as can well be imagie- 
ed. There was Moriier, who betrayed 
the King at Lisle; and Ciarke, who faith- 
fully adhered to him at Ghent, There 
were Macdonald and Perignon, who re- 
fused to serve under the Usurper; and 
there were Moncey, who sat in his mock 
Chamber of Peers ; and Suchet, who alse 
espoused the cause of Buonaparte. 

Four new Marshals of France have bees 
appointed ; namely, the Duke de Coigny, 
the Couvt de Bournonville, the Duke de 
Feltre, and the Count de Viomenil. 

An Ordounance of the King has conferred 
the Grand Cross of the new Royal Order of 
the Legion of H » on Monsieur (the 
Count d’Artois), the Duke d’Angouleme, 
the Duke de Berri, the Duke of Orleans, 
the Prince of Condé, and the Duke of 
Bourboa, This document ivvolves, per- 
haps, the most whimsical com)inations 
that ever characterised any .Ordonnance 
issued by avy Government. There is no 
one who is not acqvainted with the origin 
of the Legion of Henour in the time of 
Boonaparte; yet this same institution, new 
called Royal, is by a Decree of Louis 
XVIII. dated in the twenty-first year of 
his reign, (that is to say, including the pe- 
riod of the reign of Buonaparte, who ori- 
ginated the establishment, but who is de- 
signated as an Usurper,) conferred on the 
brother, the nephews, and the cousine of 
Louis XVIII; in order not only to give 
a new eclat to this Royal Order, but also 
to solemnize the féte of his august ances~ 
tor, Henry IV. the Patron of the Order. 

The French Government has given or- 
ders to reinforce the Royal Guard one 
fourth; and a new corps, 3000 strong, is 
to be levied, to be called the Princess Ca- 
roline’s, in compliment to the Duchess of 
Berri. ; 
A new Royal Ordonnance has been issued 
respecting the National Guard, which di- 
recis that the applicants for commissions 
shall apply through the Prefect of the de- 
partment, and the Minister of the luterier, 
to Mousicur (the Count d'Artois), whe 

; shall 
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shall present the list to the King. This 
arrangement has evidently arisen out of 
the new system adopted by the Fiench 
Government ; and is construed into a proof 
of the declining influeoce of the Ultra- 
Royalists, of whom the Count d’Arvois 
is the chief protector. 

Genera! Gilly bas been condemned to 
death in his absence, for his treasonabie 
opposition to the Duke of Angouleme, in 
the month of April last year. 

Lieut, Mietton, Aide-de-Camp to Ge- 
neral Bonnaire (beth of whom were lately 
tried for the marder of Cel. Gordon), has 
been shot in the Plain of Grenelle. On the 
same day Bonnaire was taken to the Place 
Vendome, where the sentence of the Comt- 
Martial was read to him; after which he 
was degraded from the Legion of Honour 
—his sentence is transportation for life, 
which implies loss of civil rights and con- 
fiscation of property. 

The English visitors at Paris are aug- 
menting daily; their number already 
amounts to 29,000. The French rejoice 
‘at so many of our countrymen spending 
their money among them; and aseribe 
the flocks which continually arrive, to the 
desire on the part of John Bull “to study 
French customs—the language—their ur- 
banity—and the arts;” and, says an ar- 
ticle in the papers, ‘ they behave like good 
neighbours, fully reconciled !” 

A company has been formed in Paris 
for supplying that city with water, in the 
manner in which it is conveyed to every 
house in London, and with iron pipes. 
The King of France has granted them an 
exclusive privilege for 99 years. The Es- 
tablishment, we are told, has been chiefly 
formed upon British capital. The order, 
it is said, will amount to a quantity, which, 
in one length, would exceed 300 miles; 
and not only are British capital and labour 
to be thus employed in the enterprize, but 
British skill also: our iron-works are to 
manufacture the pipes. 

The Paris papers of the 20th inst. men- 
tion the trial at Nismes of 20 persons, for 
having, in the year 1815, at the period 
immediately subsequeut to the Duke of 
Angouleme’s unfortunate enterprize in the 
South of France, murdered, with circom- 
#tances of great barbarity, in the village 
of Arpaillarges, some volunteers who had 
followed the fortunes of his Royal High- 
mess. Eight persons were condemned to 
death, and a ninth sentenced to perpe- 
tual hard labour, aod to be branded with 
a hot iron. We lament to state, that two 
women were particularly active in the per- 
petration of these murders. Armed with 


iron forks, they delighted in mangling and 
stabbing the dead bodies of their victims. 

We understand from the Paris papers, 
that the Algerines, afraid of a bombard. 
ment, have sent into the interior their 
most valuable effects. 
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NETHERLANDS. 

The King of the Nethe:lands has joined 
the Christian alliance ; and there are new 
reports of an intended interview between 
the Emperors of Russia and Austria, soon 
after the latter shall have atten’ed the 
marriage of the Archduchess Clementina 
with Prince Leopold of Naples. 

Some whimsieal.cirevmstances are re- 
lated in the foreign papers, of the terror 
produced by the Bologna prophecy of the 
end of the world. Amongst others, an 
affair that happened on the 11th at Ghent 
appears the most ludicrous :—The trum. 
pets of a regiment of cavalry there having 
sounded, according to custom, about nine 
in the evening, and there happening to be 
a thonder-storm at the time, three-fourths 
of the inhabitants precipitately quitted 
their bouses, and were found on their 
knees in the streets and public places, 
imagining they had heard the seventh 
trumpet spoken of in the Revelations, an- 
nouncing the day of judgment ; and some 
time elapsed before they could be tran- 
quillized. At Liege also, on the same 
day, the people were terribly frightened, 
in consequence ofan enormous mass of 
clouds appearing, or supposed to appear, 
in the shape of a huge mountain over the 
city. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The weather in several parts of the Con- 
tinent has been such, that in England we 
should rather rejoice at our exemption, 
than complain of our sufferings. From 
all parts of Europe there are accounts of 
the dreadful ravages of storm and tem- 
pest, of lightning, thunder, and rain, 
These ravages have not been partial; 
every kingdom has had its share in the 
dreadful visitation. Switzerland appears 
te have been more afflicted than any other 
country. The canton of Glaris is repre- 
sented to be in the last degree of misery 
and want. The Birs and the Birsig have 
broken their banks, carried away the 
bridges, and inundated large tracts. The 
Canton of Basle is in a dreadful state. In 
the plaius, the grain, and every other 
produce of the earth, is under water. In 
Germany the destruction is nearly as 
great. In Saxony, in the Grand Duchy 
of Wurtzburg, the husbandman is in ut- 
ter despair. Turkey, Hungary, Italy, 
and the whole of the Eastern part of Eu- 
rope, have suffered largely. 


ITALY. 

An article from Cagliari, in Sardinia, 
mentions the chace of two Spanish brigs, 
richly laden, by five Tunisian vessels; 
but the former luckily escaped, and found 
refuge in the port of Cagliari. Vessels 
are stated to be continually met with by 
the French cruizers off the Island of Cor- 
sica, entirely abandoned; the crews of 
which had been made slaves by the -_ 
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and the vessels, after being plundered, 
turned adrift. 

A party of 57 Algerine pirates, who 
landed at Alghieri, in Sardinia, were lately 
cut off and made prisoners by the inha- 
bitants, and their vessels taken. 

Sir Thomas Maitland landed at Corfu on 
the 24th April, and i diately 1 
the Government of the Ionian islands. An 
oratien, in Greek, was made on the occa- 
sion by the President of the Senate of 
Corfu, in the presence of a vast concourse 
of the inhabitants ; in which, in a strain 
of considerable eloquence, he described 
the advantages which the trade of the 
islands, their agricultural interests, and 
the political rights of the natives, are likely 
to derive from the arrangement which has 
placed them under the protection of the 
British Crown. 

So generally had the report of the ex- 
tinction of the world been circulated, that 
at Udina, Clagenfurth, and other parts, 
the people rose, and it was found neces- 
sary to call in the military. 

GERMANY. 

The Emperor Francis bas conferred the 
dignity of Prince on Count Corbary, a 
rich Hungarian Nobleman, who, it appears, 
is related to the Prince of Saxe Cobourg. 

Prince Blucher kept the anniversary of 
the battle of Waterloo, at Carlsbad. The 
veteran was in such good health and spi- 
rits, that, at a ball upon the occasion, he 
danced a Polonaise with the Princess of 
Tour and Taxis, 

The opening of the Germanic Diet is 
postponed till the middle of next month.— 
Much hostility towards Prussia seems to 
prevail in Saxony: an article from Frank- 
fort states, that the censure on political 
writings and periodical! journals is render- 
ed every day more severe in the Saxon 
dominions, in order that the Prussian Go- 
vernment, against which several of these 
publications are directed, may have no 
cause of eomplaint. 

For some time past there has been men- 
tion made in all the foreign papers of a 
meeting of the Emperors of Austria and 
Russia, and the King of Prussia, at Carls- 
bad. One of the Paris papers says, that 
“this meeting appears to be the result of 
a secret article of the Treaty of Holy Al- 
liance; by which the Sovereigns had sti- 
pulated, that, when they should not be 
agreed upon all the points, reference 
should be had, not to the Ministers of the 
three Powers, but to the Sovereigns them- 
selves.” 

The disputes between the King of Wir- 
temberg and his subjects continue with as 
much acrimony as ever, and no Constitu- 
tion is yet agreed on or settled. 

The German papers inform us, that 
the state of vassalage has been declared 
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to be at an end throughout the Prussian 
dominions ; and that the peasantry of that 
country are now free. 

Letters from Hamburgh represent the 
state of Sweden and Norway as far from 
tranquil. The Diet of Christiana had 
been prorogued six or seven times, and 
was finally dissolved ; but the result of its 
deliberations is studiously kept secret. 
Great distress is experienced in Norway : 
the manufacturing of iron in that country, 
which hitherto was one of the principal 
supports of the labouring Norwegians, has 
of late greatly decreased. The King of 
Sweden, who has been long ailing, is now 
seriously indisposed. The last report of 
the physicians was, that his Majesty could 
not survive many weeks: on this account 
the Crown Prince will hasten bis return 
fzom Norway to Stockholm. 

RUSSIA. 

We have intelligence from Petersburgh 
of the abolition of the vassalage of the 
peasants ia Esthonia by the Emperor 
Alexander. The enfranchisement, how- 
ever, is not to take place suddenly, but 
gradually ; so that the whole may be 
completed in 14 years. 

The Emperor of Russia lately gave ano- 
ther instance of his goodness of heart by 
attending the funeral of his preceptor, 
Prince Soltikoff, and walking in the pro- 
cession next to the coffin. 

An article from Vienna states, that the 
Emperor Alexander, as a proof of his pa- 
cific disposition, has lately ordered his 
Ambassador to deliver to the Turkish 
Divan a note declaring that he has no 
other desire than to see Europe at peace 
after her violent agitations. 

TURKEY. 

By letters of the 11th of June from Con- 
stantinople we learn, that her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales arrived in that 
city on the 6th of that month. She took 
up her abode at the British Palace, till a 
house at Buyukdere was fitted up for ber 
reception. On the 9th, all the Foreign 
Ministers, and the same evening the Bri- 
tish factory, were presented to the Prin- 
cess.—Shortly, another presentation was 
to take place, to give those an opportu- 
nity of being presented who were disap- 
pointed on the former occasion. Her 
Royal Highness (say the letters) conduct- 
ed herself at all times with the greatest 
affability ; yet in other respects, she failed 
to afford satisfaction to the British mer- 
chants; inasmuch as she gave a decided 
preference, in all her dealings, to fo- 
reigners. She had credit on a Greek house 
for 40,000 Spanish dollars, when a British 
house could have accommodated her Royal 
Highness as well. Being in want of jew- 
ellery, the Princess applied to a French- 
map; and she is attended by a Neapolitan 
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Count and two Ladies. At Genoa and 
Sicily her Royal Highness was well re- 
ceived ; but at Malta, it is said, the Go- 
vernor made the vessel, on board of which 
her Royal Highness was, perform quaran- 
tine in the strictest manner. 


ASIA. 


The general state of India, as described 
in some of the latest Papers from that 
country, would, without any particular 
show of hostility from any one Power, jus- 
tify the extensive armaments put in motion 
ov the Mahratta frontiers. Besides the 
late suspicious movements of Scindeah, 
ané on the side of the Rajah of Berar, it 
is stated in these Papers, that the Rajah 
of Typoor possessed at the time of the late 
dispatches but a mere nominal authority 
over the extensive domains so long held 
by his avtient race; and that, with the ex- 
ception of a few miles around the city, 
the whole country had submitted to the 
government of Ameer Khan, an adventurer 
who had for several years rendered him- 
self extremely troublesome in that quar- 
ter. The affairs of Holkar’s Government 
were in a state of more than usual distrac- 
tion ; and the Army of that Chieftain, 
though somewhat reduced in numbers, 
Was yet in a mutinous condition, on ac- 
count of the great arrears of pay. No 
one in the State seemed to have conse- 
quence sufficient to repress their tumul- 
tuous proceedings ; nor a strong hand or 
pecuniary means enough to satisfy them 
in their demands. 

Letters from India state a war with the 
Napaulese to be almost inevitable from 
the preparations made by them to take 
advantage of the retirement of the British 
force from their territory. 

In addition to the erection of a Bishop’s 
See in India, with three Archdeaconries, 
two national Scottish churches have lately 
been instituted—one at Calcutta, and the 
other at Madras, 

The Duchess of Wellington East India- 
man has been destroyed by fire in Saugur 
Roads: the pilot, two officers, two passen- 
gers, and many of the crew, perished. 

By the last advices from Batavia, his 
Excellency the Hon, T. S. Raffles had 
been relieved in the Goverament of Java 
by the Hon. J. Fendall. One of the Dutch 
Commissioners, Mr. Naherys, had arrived 
at Batavia; and the remainder of the ex- 
pedition, for re-taking possession of the 
colony on the part of the Dutch, were ex- 
pected in the course of the following 
month. A disposition on the part of the 
Native Authorities, hostile to the re-esta- 
blishbment of the Dutch influence, had 
been evinced; but the Island was perfect- 
ly tranquil, and it;was hoped that the 
transfer would be effected without endan- 
gering the peace of the country. 
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AFRICA. 

Letters of the 17th ult. from Gibraltar 
state, that the Dutch Admiral Baron Ca- 
pellen had just returned thither from off 
Algiers, with his squadron, He was in the 
Bay of Algiers several days, reconnoitring 
the fortress, and endeavouring to induce 
some Algerine ships to come out from 
under their batteries to fight him. A tre- 
raendous fire was opened upon him, and 
kept up for almost two days, without 
doing the least injury, although a vast 
number of shells went over his ships: 
Some of his boats were mauned to cut out, 
during the night, an Algerine brig; when 
about 40 or 50 gun-boats, armed with 
long 36 and 24-pounders, filed out of the 
harbour, came to her protection, and ex- 
hausted all their ammunition in the wild- 
est manner, without occasioning to the 
Dutch any loss whatsoever, The Admiral, 
it is said, has since been reinforced at 
Gibraltar by the Amstel, a fine frigate ; 
and is waiting for the arrival of two line- 
of-battle-ships and a frigate from Hol- 
land. He is, however, most likely soon 
to sail again, to compel the Algerines to 
remain at hume, or to fight him at sea. 

Algiers, to which Lord Exmouth’s fleet 
is expected first to proceed, is defended 
by about 1000 pieces of ordnance, of 
every calibre, 300 of which are brass— 
it is surrounded by a high wall, the 
Southern side of which is adorned by 
men’s heads, trophies of Algerine cruelty— 
the Dey, who was General of the Army 
before his elevation, is an active and en- 
terprizing soldier, and during Lord Exe 
mouth’s late visit was day and night at 
his post, making ready to repel any at- 
tack—the Dey refused to agree to the 
proposal of liberating his prisoners in fu- 
ture, instead of making slaves of them— 
he said it was the commerce of the country, 
and the Turks and Moors would never sub- 
mit to it.— The Turkish soldiery at Al- 
giers amount to 15,000, and are, in fact, 
the governors and tyrants of the country, 
holding the native Moors in complete sub- 
jection, and the Jews still more so. 

Vessels arrived from the African coast 
represent the Slave Trade to the North- 
ward of the line as still carried on in vio- 
jation of treaties, and in fact more flou- 
rishing than ever. 

Algiers, though strong, is more exposed 
to a British squadron than Tunis. It 
contains about 100,000 inhabitants. 
Tunis, though by no means so populous, 
is stronger; its fortifications being three 
miles in circumference, and standing 
nearly six miles from the sea; but com- 
municates with it by means of a large 
lake, navigable for boats. It is com- 
manded, however, by the surrounding 
hills; and though large sums have lately 
been laid out upon its works, yet the et 
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del, begun by Charles V. is but weak, 
and is exposed to batteries from a rising 
ground nearit. The first place of attack, 
would, indeed, be the Port, or Goletta, 
which is strongly fortified against a naval 
assault, and openly exposed to bombeard- 
ment from a hill close by the ruins of an- 
tient Carthage; but if this place be de- 
stroyed, it will be many years before their 
piratical shipping can be secured from an 
enemy. 

Advices have reached town from Cape 
Coast Castle to the 22d of April last. The 
people of Cape Coast town, and the Fan- 
tees, had been so fortunate as to make 
their peace with the Ashantees, by paying 
to them 100 ounces of gold ; and recipro- 
cal oaths were the consequence. As the 
Ashantees, who are a poweiful nation in 
the interior, and who some years ago 
visited the coast with av army of upwards 
of 100,000 men, have for several years 
been prevented from tradiag with Euro- 
peans, by the hostility of the Fantees, 
and other nations residing in the neigh- 
bourhood, their present visit, by opening 
the path into the interior, is likely to be 
attended with very important commercial 
advantages ; great quantities of gold and 
ivory being produced in the Asbantee 
country. 

AMERICA. 

The weather this year has been equally 
unseasonable almost every where. In 
America it has proved no less extraordi- 
nary than in Europe. There they have 
had snow about the middle of last mionth ; 
in Albany and Bennington it had fallen to 
the depth of an inch and a half, In that 
vicinity much damage had been done by 
the frost. From New York it is stated, 
under date of the 15th of June, that the 
cold weather, and even frosts, continued: 
in the apper part of the state large icicles 
were pénding, and the foliage of the forests 
was blasted by the frost. 

Considerable damage has been done at 
New Orleans, in consequence of the rapid 
inundation of the river ; the whole of the 
suburbs was covered with water; and the 
road was only passable in boats. 

In British manufactures, almost the 
only article of demand at New York, was 
British five cloths ; and so great was the 
deficiency, that the price of a coat was 
ten guineas; hats of good quality were at 
ten dollars. Trade was not in such a state 
of total stagnation as it is in some situa- 
tions of Europe ; but the floating capital 
by which it was supported is in a great 
measure withdrawn by the inordinate ap- 
petite to involve money in the new Na- 
tional Bank, from shares in which all 
foreigners have been excluded. Notwith- 
standing this circumstance, a large capital 
has been sogeged in the East India trade; 
and the small port of Salem alone has 
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equipped 26 ships on this remote destina- 
tion. In the whole, 115 vessels from re- 
publican ports are employed in that com- 
merce, under most advantageous circum- 
stances; and mavy of them are now at 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, and other Euro- 
pean ports, with return cargoes. Great 
profits had been derived from Agriculture ; 
and produce generally in America is very 
high. The flour, the growth of the United 
States, now obtains at Cadiz between ten 
and eleven dollars a barrel. 

Arrangements are in progress, to esta- 
blish a respectable naval force on the 
Lakes of Canada, Sir R. Hall, lately 
Commissioner of the naval yard at Quebec, 
is appointed to command it. 

_ Aregiment of Blacks, raised from Ame- 
rican refugees during our late contest with 
the United States, has been sent from 
Bermuda to Trinidad; where they are to 
have grants of land, and other privileges, 
in fulfilment of promises made them at the 
period of their enlistment. 

The Araxes frigate, which has arrived 
at Portsmouth from Jamaica, has brought 
a great quantity of bullion, with letters 
of the 15th ultimo. A very tragical cir- 
cumstance took place at Port Royal on 
the 10th of last month. It appears, that 
some offence had been given by one of the 
boat’s crew, to a party of Blacks; who, in 
consequence, on the following evening, 
went in a body to the landing-place, de- 
termined to revenge the insult; when the 
Hon. J. Calthorpe, Lieutenant of the 
Junon, was unfortunately, in landing 
from that ship at the moment, struck by a 
brick-bat on the back part of the head 
from one of the Blacks, and never spoke 
afterwards, He was brother to Lord Cal- 
thorpe, and was most highly esteemed ; 
his body wili be sent to England in the 
Junon. 

Martial Law, at the last accounts, was 
still enforced at Barbadoes. Numbers of 
negroes had been shot and destroyed, and 
a great Many more remained to be exe- 
cuted. 

A letter from Guyara, dated the 4th of 
May, states, that Gen. Morillo had taken 
the whole of Sante Fe, the capital of which 
was entered on the 6th of April. The 
bands of insurgents who had opposed the 
progress of the victorious army had been 
subdued ; and a large body of troops had 
been sent off to Venezuela, as well as a 
detachment of 3000 men to Panama, who 
were to proceed by Lima to Buenos Ayres. 

The warfare existing in the provinces of 
New Spain, bordering on Mexico, between 
the Royalists and Republicans, appears to 
be carried on in the most sanguinary man- 
ner; very little quarter being given on 

either side. The Republican General 
Morellos, on being taken prisoner, was 
carried before the Inquisition in the city 
of 
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of Mexico, condemned, and executed on 
the 22d of last December.—The Mexican 
Patriots, by a Proclamation of their Go- 
vernment, and a circular to all the pro- 
vinces, have solemoly sworn to revenge 
the death of their defender, and to hold 
the Viceroy and Spaniards inhabiting the 
country responsible for the cruelty aud in- 
justice of the execution. 

It is reported that a Mr. Roberts, an 
English merchant, has been executed by 
the Spaniards at Carthagena. 

It is positively asserted, that the King 
of Portugal has promised to support the 
Royal cause at Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video with an army of 15 or 16,000 men ; 
which will, it is added, be very useful in 
these provinces, though not wanting in 
Mexico or Peru. 

The following is an extract from Hali- 
fax Papers received on the 4th instant : 

« Halifax, July 3.—We are concerned 
to state, that on Friday morning last, at 
two o’clock, the transport ship Archduke 
Charles, Captain Brown, from Quebec, 
bound to this port, having on board six 
companies of the Nova Scotia militia, 
under the command of Lieut,-colonel 
Darling, struck on a reef of rocks near 
Green Island, to the Eastward of this har- 
bour, and almost instantly bilged, Of 
those on board, we are happy to state, but 
eight persons perished—four privates, two 
women, and two children. On Monday 
afternoon the survivors arrived here in se- 
veral small vessels belonging to Eastern 
harbours, which went to their assistance. 








COUNTRY NEWS. 

July 15. About fifty colliers arrived at 
Chester, from the neighbourhood of Wol- 
verhampton, drawing a waggon loaded 
with coal, with the professed intention of 
obtaining relief from the benevolent inha- 
bitants of the towns and villages through 
which they passed on their way to Liver- 
pool. Information having been given to 
the Magistrates of that City of their ap- 
proach, they met them in the suburbs of 
the City; on being informed who they 
were, the men immediately pulled off their 
hats, and paid great and respectful atten- 
tion while the Magistrates addressed them 
on the illegality and dangerous tendency of 
their proceedings: they told them that 
though they well knew and lamented the 
temporary distresses of the country, and 
of their business and district particularly, 
they would not permit this mode of relief, 
whilst it might legally and more effectually 
be had in their own parish, where their si- 
tuation and circumstances were known ; 
they therefore earnestly eotreatcd them to 
return peaceably to their respective homes, 
and they would take the coals, and give 
them money to defray their expences on 
the road; but if they attempted to go 
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into the City, they should be opposed, 
and punished to the utmost severity of the 


‘law. This firm though conciliating con- 


duct had the desired effect ; the men con- 
sented to return. The Magistrates order- 
ed 20/. to be given to the men, and horses 
to be brought to draw the waggon load of 
coals to the infirmary. 

July 21. The weather having much'im- 
proved yesterday, an immense multitude 
of the poor haymakers have got some em- 
ployment. To this subject we would call 
the attention of landholders and parish ves- 
tries. It is impossible to conceive the 
distress in which these poor people (a ma- 
jority of them itinerant strangers) have 
been reduced by the late incessant rains. 
At Barnet, on Thursday, a Gentleman, 
happening to go into the market-place, 
found about 140 poor people literally starv- 
ing: he ordered them all to be sup- 
plied with half a quartern loaf, and to 
come back next morning for another. On 
Friday the number that applied for relief 
was 338, when they got the same bounty. 
On Saturday morning those (ali strangers) 
who applied were 776, who each received 
one-third of a quartern loaf, and from the 
parish a quarter of a pound of cheese each. 

At the recent sale of Mr. H. Hope’s pic- 
tures, the exquisite work of the “‘ Woman 
taken in Adultery,” by Rubens, was pur- 
chased by J. P. Miles, esq. of Bristol, for 
2000 guineas. The whole collection of 
pictures sold for about 15,0002, 

The magnificent stone portico at Fisher- 
wick House, near Lichfield, for which 
1000/. was bid some time ago, for the pew 
Church at Birmingham, was sold, at the 
late sale of the materials, to the architect 
of Lord Viscount Anson, for 32/.' This 
was one of the noblest and largest man- 
sions in the British empire, having been 
built little more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury back, without reference to expense. 

In Glasgow, one of the curiosities shown 
to strangers, and one of the greatest curio- 
sities in Britain, is a Cow-house, set up on 
his own plan, by a Mr. Buchannan, an 
old but a very skilful and successful mas- 
ter-weaver. In this cow-house are kept 
constantly about 300 cows in the neatest, 
most clean, and healthy order. The 
house (one room) is a square building, the 
roof supported in the centre by iron pil- 
lars. The floor is boarded, washed clean, 
and sanded, Small long stages, about a 
foot above the floor, are ereeted, each 
containing perhaps twenty cows. These 
stages are just as wide as the cow is long, 
and behind the cow is a trough to carry 
away what falls from it. They are kept 
two and two together, are fed regularly 
with grass of some kind, and watered ; 
women attend upon them and groom them 
as men do horses, but during the nine 
months they are in milk they never change 
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their situation, They live upon about 
six square feet each: yet their skins are 
always sleek and silky, they are fat and 
beautiful, The moment they become dry, 
they are sold to the butcher, for whom 
they are highly fit. The owner has a man 
or two travelling about the country pur- 
chasing new ones, coming into milk; the 
owner, too, keeps a farm, which the cows’ 
manure enables him to dress well, In 
tifis way the business goes on like clock- 
work, it being but secondary to his weav- 
ing-trade, and has gone on for eight. 
years—no bustle, no confusion; and he 
sells his grass-milk for half the price the 
Londoners sell their vauséous mixture, 
though land is dearer around Glasgow than 
around London. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

Windsor Castle, July 6.—His Majesty 
has enjoyed good bodily health, and has in 
general been tranquil throughout the last 
month, but his Majesty’s disorder is not 
abated. 

In the night of May 9th, a most daring 
robbery was committed, near Greenwich, 
on the Coromandel hoy, proceeding down 
the river with seven chests of dollars, each 
weighing 4000 ounces, The vessel was 
boarded by a party of upwards of 20 men, 
who forced those on board into the hold, 
while they carried off the treasure. Seve- 
ral persons have been apprehended on sus- 
picion, and part of the dollars recovered. 

Thursday, July 11. 

Fhe freedom of the City of London was 
this day presented, in gold boxes of exqui- 
site workmanship, to their Royal High- 
nesses the Duke of Kent, the Duke of 
Sussex, the Duke of Gloucester, and his 
Serene Highness the Prince of Saxe Co- 
bourg. Their Royal Highnesses arrived 
at Guildhall about half-past four o’clock. 
The applause of the multitude was loudly 
testified on the approach of the Prince of 
Cobourg. Having been introduced in the 
Council-chamber to the Lord Mayor and 
Common Council, they were ushered into 
the Halli, accompanied by Lord Erskine 
and their suite. A very respectable as- 
semblage was there prepared for their re- 
ception; and the worthy Chamberlain, 
after reading the Resolutions of the Court, 
and administering the oaths, presented the 
boxes successively to the Royal party. 

Mr. Chamberlain then addressed the 
Royal Dukes as follows :—‘ Although the 
Court in their Resolutions have chiefly 
dwelt upon that virtue which more imme- 
diately attracted their notice, they are not 
insensible to those other graces and ac- 
complishments of your Royal Highnesses 
which add lustre to bigh birth, and give 
dignity to the Princely character: these 

are, however, in their nature transitory. 
But Charity, in its extended sense, is im- 
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mortal; and as a learned and excellent 
Prelate of our Church has justly observed, 
will exist, whenFaith shall be lost in sight, 
and Hope in enjoyment. Permit me, Royal 
Sirs! to express an ardent wish, that,aftera 
long and happy life, you may be for ever 
engaged in the exercise of that virtue in 
the company of celestial beings, and parti- 
cularly of that youthful Monarch of blessed 
memory, to whom this City is indébted for 
those splendid Establishments which have 
given our Metropolis a decided stperiority 
for acts of charity and benevolence over 
every other city in the Christian world.” 

Mr, Chamberlain thus addressed the 
Prince of Cobourg :—* After the recent 
congratulations offered to your Serene 
Highness by the Court of Common Coun- 

cil on your auspicious Nuptials with the 
virtuous and amiable Princess Charlotte 
Augusta, presumptive heiress to the 
throne of these realms; and their eulo- 
gium on the dignity of your Princely 
House, and the great personal qualities of 
your Serene Highness,—it would ill become 
me to enlarge upon that which has been so 
well expressed by our learned Recorder, 
and so graciously aecepted by your Se- 
rene Highness. But I hope I shall not 
be thought intrusive, if I avail myself of 
this occasion to offer my individual ex. 
pressions of admiration of the glorious and 
never-to-be-forgotteu exertions of your 
Serene Highness, in that momentous strug- 
gle.for the independence of nations, which 
has terminated in the overthrow of the 
greatest tyranny which has for ages af- 
flicted the civilized werld. Allow me, 
Sir! to express a wish, that you may long 
continue in the possession of connubial fe- 
licity,—that your Royal Bride may crown 
our wishes with a race of Princes who 
may inherit the virtues and graces of their 
parents, and be willing and able to pro- 
tect the Citizens of London in the enjoy- 
ment of those invaluable privileges which 
have been handed down to them by their 
ancestors: the preservation of which is 
not less essential to the interest of the 
State, than dear to those whom your Se- 
rene Highness has condescended to call 
* your Fellow-Citizens.” 

The Royal Dukes severally expressed 
their acknowledgments for the honour 
conferred on them; and the Prince of Co- 
bourg read a paper, and with a very dis- 
tinct English accent assured the Lord 
Mayor, that it would always be his ambi- 
tion to assist in promoting the commerce, 
interests, and prosperity of the City. 

After this interesting ceremony the Cham- 
berlain conducted the Royal Visitors to his 
parlour, where the duplicate copies of the 
Honorary Freedoms and Tanks which have 
been voted by the City for a succession of 
years, are reposited. Mr. Tomkins, the 
writer of them, being in the room, the 

Chamber- 
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Chamberlain, in his usual handsome man- 
ver, was pleased to introduce that gentle- 
man to the Royal Visitors. The Duke of 
Sussex, after many observations, inquired 
if the Freedoms in that room were all 
written by one hand, aud how many years 
since the commencement. His Koyal 
Higianess, being informed by Mr. Tomkins 
that the date of the earliest was 1776, 
replied, “* You must have felt yourself very 
happy in having had it in your power to 
transmit to posterity, in so ingenious aud 
tasteful a manner, records, so honourable 
to this Country, and to the distinguished, 
great, and revered Characters, who have so 
nobly exerted their exalted talents in its 
service.” The Dukes of Kent and Glou- 
cester and Prince of Cobourg each ex- 
pressed their surprise at the beautiful 
variety displayed in the designs and the 
powers of the pen; and congratulated 
the Chamberlain, in possessing the most 
interesting room to a Commercial City in 
all Europe. [There are fifty of these 
splendid ornaments chronologically ar- 
ranged: the first six written were unfortu- 
nately destroyed by the fire some years 
ago at the Chamberlain’s office. } 

The Royal Dukes then adjourned to 
the Mansion-bouse, where a splendid en- 
tertainment was given by the Lord Mayor, 
After dinner, the Lady Mayoress had a 
pumerous evening-party, consisting of not 
less than 2,000 persons, among whom 
were many distinguished foreigners. The 
Roya! Guests did honour to their Host by 
their hearty and friendly enjoyment of his 
féte: but the Duke of Sussex was the only 
ene of the Royal party who danced. The 
Prince of Saxe-Cobourg retired about 
half-past eleven, and was soon followed by 
his illustrious relatives. 

Thursday, July 18. 

The Semaphore began working between 
the Admiralty aud Chatham. The com- 
mupications by this means very far sur- 
pass the Telegraph recently in use, both 
in celerity and perspicuity. One among 
the great advantages Obtained, is, the 
distinctness of observing the apparatus 
from one station to another, which is ac- 
counted for from the late one being of a 
square form, and thereby holding the 
density of the atmosphere, and the pre- 
sent being simply an upright hollow mast. 
The Telegraph, it is well known, consist- 
ed of six shutters, or flaps, and could not 
by apy means produce one hundred com- 
binations. So superior are the powers 


possessed by this machine, that with only 
two arms it produces not merely letters 
and words, but whole sentences, and up- 
wards of two /housand different symbols,— 
The publick are indebted to Admiral Sir 
Home Popham for the improvement and 
adoption of this important invention. 





[July, 
Monday, July 23. 
This evening the ceremonial of the 
marriage of the Priscess Mary to the 
Duke of Gloucester took place. The 
Ministers of State, Foreign Ambassadors, 
and the rest of the company invited to 
wituess the nuptial ceremony, began to 
arrive soon after seven at the Queen's 
Palace, in the grand saloon of which a 
temporary altar was erected close to the 
throne ; and the crimson velvet and gold 
lace of the hangings, together with a costly 
display of massy communion plate, pre- 
sented a very magnificent spectacle. The 
Palace was brilliantly illuminated, and 
the grand staircase had all the state ar- 
rangements usual on drawing-room days, 
The Princess Sophia of Gloucester went 
in state. At twenty minutes past eight 
o’clock the Duke of Gloucester arrived in 
State, with his suite, in two carriages. 
The Duke and Duchess of York fullowed 
immediately. At half-past eight the 
Prince Regent arrived, accompanied by 
the Duke of Clarence and his attendants. 
At a quarter before nine Prince Leopold 
arrived with his suite, Soon after, the 
arrangements in the grand saloon being 
completed, the Lord Chamberlain retired, 
and introduced the Duke of Gloucester, 
and presented him to the altar. He then 
retired again, and, with the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, introduced the Princess Mary; 
aod the Royal Duke presented her Royal 
Highness to the Prince Regent. The 
formal document of the Royal assent, sign- 
ed with the great seal, being shown to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that Prelate, 
assisted by the Bishop of London, pro- 
ceeded to perform the solemn ceremony, 
and the Prince Regent gave away the 
Princess in marriage to the Duke of Glou- 
cester. At about a quarier past nine the 
guns fired a signal that the marriage was 
concluded ; and the Princess Mary, after 
giving her hand to be kissed by the female 
attendants of the Queen and Princesses, 
retired with her husband and the rest of 
the Royal Family to the private apart- 
ments of the Queen, In the mean time a 
profusion of choice refreshments was serv- 
ed to the company, amovg whom the 
Queen soon re-appeared, with most of her 
family, to receive their congratulations, 
At a quarter before ten o’clock, the bride 
having taken off her wedding-robes, and 
put on for ber travelling-dress a white sa- 
tin pelisse and bonnet, came leaning on 
the arm of the Prince Regent, and fol- 
lowed by the Duke of Cambridge, who 
both saluted their Royal Sister, and band- 
ed her into the travelling-chaise at the 
side-door of the Palace: the Royal Bro- 
thers then embraced the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, who stepped into the carriage, and 
the new-married pair drove off to Bagshot, 
amidst 
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amidst the buzzas of an immense multi- 
tude, the band meanwhile playing God 
save the King. The pleasant old custom 
of distribating wedding cake was not for- 
goiten on this auspicious occasion. 

The report from the select committee of 
the House of Commons appointed to con- 
sider the means of accommodation for 
transacting the business of the Court of 
Chancery, recommends that two courts be 
erected for the Lord High Chancellor, and 
Vice Chancellor of England, in Lincoln’s- 
inn Gardens, on the North side of the New- 
square. The expense is estimated at 
23,0002. to be defrayed out of the Sui'ors’ 
fund in the Court of Chancery, which 
now yields, after paying the various ex- 
penses charged upon it, an annual sur- 
plus of 12,0002, and upwards. 

Long investigations have taken place 
at Bow-street, lately, to sift out a con- 
spiracy of a novel and most atrocious de- 
scription. Vaughan, the Bow-street pat- 
role, is charged witn employing four others 
to entice young thieves to commit burg- 
laries; and after arranging the plan, 
Vaughan lies in wait to apprehend them, 
in order that they may be brought to trial 
and convicted, and he and his accom- 
plices share the 40/. per man conviction 
money. Two of the accomplices, named 
Drake and Mackay, have disclosed the 
particulars of several burglaries thus exe- 
cuted: others are expected to be developed. 
a 


THEATRICAL REGISTER, 
New Pieces. 
Exctutsu Opera House. 
July 2. Is he Jealous? an Operetta. 
July 20. A Man in Mourning for Him- 
self! A Musical Farce, from the French. 





Haymarket Tuearre. 

July 22. Exit by Mistake ; a Comedy 
in Three Acts, by Mr. Jamieson. 
» 

Gazetre Promotions. 

Carlton House, July 8. Rt. Hon. John 
M‘Mahon, Receiver General of the Prince 
of Wales’ Duchy of Cornwall, vice Sheri- 
dan, dec.—Maj. Gen, Benjamin Bloom- 
field, K.G.H. and M. P. Auditor and 
Secretary to said Duchy, vice M Mahon. 

Foreign Office, July 9. Archibald Gor- 
don, esq. Consul at Havre-de-Grace. 

Maj. Gen. Sir S. Beckwith, Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath. 

July 20. David Douglas, esq. a Lord 
of Justiciary; James Wolfe Murray, esq. 
a Lord of Session; Alexander Macono- 
chie, esq. Lord Advocate; and James 
Wedderburn, esq. Solicitor General in 
Scotland ; also John C. Dunlop, Sheriff 
Depateof Refifrewshire ; and Andrew Cle- 
phane, esq. ‘Sheriff-Depute of the Shire 
of Peebles. 








Theatre.—Promotions.— Prefermenis.—Births. 79 


Civiz Promotions, 

John Kidd, M. D. Anatomical Lecturer, 
Christ Church, Oxford, vice Sir Christe- 
pher Pegge, Kant. resigned. 

Rev. Richard Davies, B. D. Head Mas- 
ter of the Free Grammar School, Leicester, 
vice Bullen, resigned. 





EcchesiasTicat Prererments, 

July 16. Rev, Herbert Marsh, D.D. 
recommended to he elected Bishop of 
Landaff, vice Dr. Watson, dec.—Gaz. 

Rev. James Grif—-h, D. D. to a Pre- 
bendal Stall in the Cathedral Church of 
Bristol, vice Chapman, dec. 

Rev. E. Goddard, B. A. Lingwood Per- 
petual Curacy, Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Metcalfe, B. A. Minor Canon 
of Canterbury Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Holme, B.D. Freckenham R, 
Suffolk, vice Bates, dec. 

Rev. B. Bridge, B. D. Cherryhinton V. 
co. Cambridge, vice Holme, resigned. 

Rev. Dr. Manley, Filton R. co. Glou- 
cester. 

Rev. Robert Watson, Christchurch and 
St. Ewen’s RR. Bristol, vice Dr. Ireland, 
deceased. 

Rev. Richard Tomkyns, Great Horwood 
R. Bucks. 

Rev. Charles Barker, Hollym with 
Withernsea V. co. York. 

Rev. George Mountjoy Webster, B. D. 
Codford St. Mary R. Wilts. 

Rev. John Powell, Cotes Parva V. co. 
Lincoln. ° 

Rev. O. W. Kilvington, Brignal V. co. 
York. 

Rev. Thomas Thurlow, Boxford R. Suf- 
folk. 

Rev. Alexander Houstoun, M, A. Hart- 
ley Maudit R. Hants. 

Rev. Joseph Eaton, M.A. F.S, A, 
pracentor of Chester Cathedral, elected 
Chapter Clerk of that Cathedral. 


BIRTHS. 

May 13. In the Rue Royale, Brussels, 
Lady Thurlow, a son. 

June 24. At Rankeillour, cd. Fife, the 
Countess of Hopetoun, a son.—28. At 
Walton House, Cumberland, the wife of 
W. Ponsonby Johnson, esq. @ son and 
heir. —29, At Edinburgh, Hon. Mrs. Dan- 
das, of Dundas, a daughter. 

Lately—In Gower-street, the wife of J. 
Harding, esq. a son and heir.—At Acton 
Burrell, the lady of Sir J. Smythe, Burt. 
a datu.—At Fleurs, near Kelso, the Duchess 
of Roxburgh, a son. 

July 10. In Grosvenor-square, the Mar- 
chioness of Downshire, a son.—At Hawk- 
herst, Kent, the wife of David Jetiniogs, 
esq. a dan.—15. At Westwood, near 
Southampton, the lady of Rear Adm. 
Walter Otway, a son,—At Irvin Hall, oear 

Ongar, 
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Ongar, the wife of Adolphus Hume, esq. 
adau.—16. The wife of Alfred Wigan, esq. 
Stamford Hill, a daughter. 


‘ MARRIAGES. 

June 14. By special licence, the Hon: 
Hayes St. Leger, only son of Viscount 
Doneraile, to the Lady Charlotte Esther 
Bernard, second daughter of the Ear! of 
Bandon. 

20. At Paris, at the house of the 
Ambassador, T. Kidd, esq. Staff Surgeon, 
to Mrs. Beresford Brunton, widow of the 
late Capt. B. Brunton, and daughter of the 
late H. Shaples, esq. of Liverpool. 

At Florence, at the house of the British 
Ambassador, Claude Alexander, esq. of 
Baliyamyle, to the eldest dau. of Col. and 
Lady Martha Keatinge. 

Lately—Rev. William Rayer, rector of 
Tidcombe, to Jane, youngest dau. of the 
iate Sir Thos. Carew, Bart. of Haccombe. 

At Gartur, co. Stirling, the seat of T. 
Graham, esq. Mary, eldest daughter of 
J. B. Garstin, esq. of Wakering Hall, 
Essex, to William Hay, esq. of Drumel- 
zier, Scotland. 

July 1. At her Brother’s house in Mon- 
tague-square, (according to the rites of the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches) 
the Earl of Kenmare, to Augusta Anne, 
second daughter of Sir Robert Wilmot, 
Bart. of Osmaston, co. Derby. 

Rev. Edw. Mangin, eldest son of the late 
Lieut.-col. Mangin, 12th drag. to Miss 
Nangreave, only child of the jate Lieut.- 
col, Nangreave, of the East India Com- 
pany’s service. 

Rev. Charles Lane, third son of Thomas 
Lane, esq. of the Grange, Layton, Essex, 
t6 Frances Catherine, eldest surviving dau. 
of the Rt. Rev. Bp. Sandford. 

At the house of the English Ambassa- 
dor, Paris, Lieut.-col. Wylly, Assistant 
Adjutant-gen. to Mary Anna, only dau, 
of Michael Keating, esq. of Lower Brook- 
street, Grosvenor-square. 

2. Thomas Foster Barham, esq. eldest 
son of T. F. Barham, esq. of Penzance, to 
Sarah, second dau. of the late Francis Gar- 
ratt, esq. of London. 

F. C. J. Pemberton, esq. of Trumping- 
ton, co. Cambridge, and Colonel of the 
Cambridge Militia, to Frances, second 
dau. of Benjamin Keene, esq. of Westoe 
Lodge. 

Capt. Bradshaw, R. N. second son of 
R. H. Bradshaw, esq. M. P. to Eliza, 
second daughter of John Blagrove, esq. 
of Jamaica, and of Ankerwyke House, 
Bucks. 

Robert Hibbert, jun. esq. of Birtles 
Hall, co. Chester, to Lawtitia Catherine, 
dau. of Henry Augustus Leicester, esq. 

At Londonderry, Lieut.-col. Thompson, 
27th foot, to Harriet, youngest dau. of 


Marriages of eminent Persons. 
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Ww. Lecky, esq. formerly M. P. for that 
city. 

3. Rev. J. Fisher, to Mary, eldest dau. 
of Rev. Dr. Cookson. 

Mr. Robert Matthew Imeson, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of Mr. Wm. Smith, of Wittam’s 
Buildings, Old-street Road. 

Capt. Greville, son of Hon. Mr. Gre- 
ville, to the only dau. of Gen. Despard, 
of the Grange, near Ellesmere. 

B. J. Spedding, esq. second son of R. 
G. Spedding, ese. of Harefield, to Char- 
lotte Ellen, eldest daughter of Leny Smith, 
esq. of Sydney House, Homerton. 

4. Barron Field, esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple, Barrister at Law, to Jane, second 
daughter of the late A. Cairncross, esq. of 
Montague-street, Russell-square. 

6. Rear Admiral the Hon. Sir Henry 
Hotham, K. C. B. youngest son of the 
late Lord Hotham, to the Hon. Frances 
Aane Juliana Rous, eldest daughter of 
Lord Rous. 

Count Jules de Polignac, to Miss Camp- 
bell, sister to and co-heiress with Hon. 
Mrs. Archibald Macdonald. 

8. J. J. Johnstone Hope, esq. eldest 
son of Sir W. Johnstone Hope, K.C. B, 
to Alicia Anne, eldest dau. of George 
Gordon, esq. of Hall Head. 

At Doneraile, co. Cork, Jonas Stawell, 
esq. of Kilbrittain, co. Cork, to the Hen. 
Charlotte St. Leger, eldest daughter of 
Viscount Doneraile. 

9, Lieut.-col. Brownrigg, eldest son of 
Lieut.-gen, Sir Robert Brownrigg, Bart. 
G. C. B. to Ema, dau. of the late Maj.- 
gen. Colebrooke Nesbitt. 

10. Major-gen. Sir Dennis Pack, K.C.B. 
to Lady Elizabeth Beresford, dau. of the 
late and sister of the present Marquis of 
Waterford. 

11. Robert Milligan, esq. Captain in 
the 25th Foot, to Elizabeth Margaret, 
only dau. of Matthew Baillie, M. D. 

Rev. T.,Penrose, Vicar of Writtle, to 
Mrs. Johnson, of Orchard-street, Port- 
man-square. 

Thomas C. Strade, esq. to Mrs. 
cer Vassall, widow of the late Col. Spencer 
Vassall, who fell gloriously at the storm- 
ing of Monte Video. 

S. Scroggs, esq. late Lieut.-gol. of the 
53d reg. to Sibyll Jane, only dau: of the 
late Col. Dansey, 59th reg. Aide de Camp 
to his Majesty. . 

Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart. of Lechnaw, 
to Madalene, youngest dau. of the late 
Sir David Carnegie, Bart. of Southesk. 

18, Thomas Cooper, esq. of Runcorn, 
Cheshire, to Eleanor Frances, 
dau. of Henry John North, esq. of Wood- 
stock, co. Oxford. 

23. By special licence, Rt: Hon. Earl 
Paulet, to Lady Smith Burges. 

Lord Charles Bentinck, to Lady - 

a? 





Ricat non. RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


Ir is with deep regret we announce to 
our Readers the death of the Right hon. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who, after a 
severe and protracted illness, expired on 
the 7th of July at noon, in the 65sh year 
of his age.—On this occasivn we shail at 
once give expression to our own feelings, 20d 
afford gratification to every one who rightly 
appreciates a just discrimination of charac- 
ter, by transferring into our piges the ex- 
cellent and well-written memoir of this 
extraordinary person which appeared iu 
The Times Newspaper of July 8. 

“The various sensations under which 
we, with the rest of the world, contemplat- 
ed the course of this extraordinary man 
while living, have been so far recalled to 
us by the recent evert of his decease, that 
we cannot dismiss the account of it like a 
common-place article of the Obituary. 
We do not strive to check the pangs of 
grief and pity which mingle with our ad- 
miration for a lust son of genius, It is al- 
ways interesting, whether gratifying or 
painful, to meditate the history of a dis- 
tinguished man; and more especially of a 
man, from the materials of whuse character 
even more of warning than of example may 
be collected. From the mixture and coun- 
teraction of high endowments with vulgar 
infirmities and unfortunate habiis, ord:- 


nary men derive lessons of candour und 
contentment. We cease to murmur at any 
seeming partiality in the distribution of in- 
tellectual gifts among mankind, when we 
see the most useful qualities withheld from 
or disdained by those upen whom the 
most splendid ones have been munificently 


lavished, It extends our charity, and 
abates our pride, to reflect with calmness 
on the fate of one who was equally the de- 
light of society, and the grace of literature 
—whom it bas been for many years the 
fashion to quote as a bold reprover of the 
selfish spirit of party ; and throughout a 
period fruitful of able men and trying cir- 
cumstances, as the most popular specimea 
in the British senate of political consist- 
ency, ivtrepidity, and honour. 

Panegyric becomes worthless when it is 
no longer true—and we do not mean to 
eulogize Mr.Sheridan in unqualified terms. 
Neither fact nor principle will bear oat the 
silly adoration with which, for some days 
past, he has beeu worshiped by the most 
furious of his old detractors—by men who 
seem inclined to pay their debts to his cha- 
racter wich usurious interest, as if they 
were discharging a post-odit bond. 

It is needless to say mach on those in- 
tellectual powers whose living memorials 
are formed to command the admiration of 
every future age. The astonishing talent 
for observation, and knowledge of charac- 
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ter, displayed by Mr. Sheridan in his dra- 
matic writings, will surprise us more whea 
we recollect that he composed The Rivals 
whilst yet a boy; and that his School for 
Scandal was written at four and tweaty. 
Those who are best acquainted with the 
history of the Stage fur an hundred years 
preceding their appearance, can best ap- 
preciate the obligations of the pablick toan 
author, whose dialogue has the spirit of 
reality without its coarseness—who neither 
wearies nor offends his audience—but 
whose sentiment is animated, and his wit 
refined. His opera is another specimen 
of various power, which has eclipsed ail 
but one of those which went before it; and 
all, without exception, of those which have 
followed. The Duenna has but a single 
rival on the stage ; and if the broad licen- 
tiousness of the Beggar's Opera has given 
its author the means of indulging a ner- 
vous and pregnant vein of satire, to be 
found in no other Evglish work, Sheridan 
has combined in the plot and language of 
his Duenna the charms of delicacy, ele- 
gance, and ingenuity; and in his songs 
has discovered a taste and pathos of high 
poetical beauty. 

If we pursue Mr. Sheridan into political 
life, we shail have equal cause to admire 
the vigour and versatility of his genius. 
The field on every side of him was occupied 
by the ablest men who had appeared ia 
Parliament for more than half a century. 
Burke, whose mature mind was richly fur- 
nished from the inteliectua#stores of all 
ages and of all nations—Pitt and Fox, not 
left like Sheridan to chance, but trained 
and moulded iato orators and statesmen ; 
—these were formidable checks to the 
rise of an adventurer not recommended by 
character nor connexion—never educated 
for public life—beset by a thousand mis- 
chievous habits—crusted over with indo- 
lence, and depressed by fortune. Some 
wonderous internal power buoyed him up, 
and a temper invulnerable to ordinafy at- 
tacks left him at all times in possession of 
his unshaken faculties. In co-operation, 
therefore, or rivalry, or hostility, with the 
first men of his day, he distinguished him- 
self amongst them by wielding with success 
the various weapons for which they were 
respectively celebrated. In flow of diction 
he yielded not even to Mr. Piut—in force 
and acuteness he might justly be compared 
with the great Opposition Leader—while 
in splendour of imagination he equalled 
Burke, and in its use and management 
far excelled bim. His sarcasms were 
fiver, but less severe, than those by which 
Mr. Pitt indulged his anger; and the wit 
displayed by Sheridan in Pariiament was, 
perhaps, from the suavity of his temper, 

much 
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mvch less sharp than brilliant. But the 
quality which predominated over all its 
companions in the mind of Mr.Sheridan was 
his exquisite and highly finished taste. In 
this rare talent he had no competitor ; 
and this it was which gave such inimitable 
grace to his expressions, and which, in 
arguing or declaiming, in eulogy or invec- 
tive, disposed his thoughts with an effect 
so full and admirable. We cannot expa- 
tiate farther on his rhetorical qualifications 
than by observing, that he jeined to the 
higher attributes above spoken of, the na- 
tural advantages of a clear and melodious 
voice, a distinct, emphatic, and unaffected 
utterance, anda manly and becoming ac- 
tion. As Mr. Sheridan has produced a 
comedy which may be described as nearly 
the best in our language, so did he by a 
curious felicity of genius put forth, in bis 
speech on the trial of Hastings, the finest 
specimen of English senatorial eloquence 
of which modern times can boast. Of this 
divine oration, although none but those 
who heard it can adequately judge, enough 
remains to justify our praises in the frag- 
ments handed down to us by the publica- 
tions of that period, and in the recorded 
sentiments of the leaders of all parties, 
who hung in rapture and amazement on 
his words. Mr. Sheridan then reached the 
pinnacle of his fame. No length of days 
could add to the celebrity at that moment 
poured around him, as an orator and states- 
man of comprehensive and transcendant 
powers—no human fortune could have 
surpassed the expectations then formed of 
bis future eminence. Why they have not 
since been realized, is a question which 
posterity will not fail toask. We pass by 
the details of his parliamentary progress, 
from the discussions on the regency in 
1789, to those on the same subject in 
1811. Many important questions, many 
dangerous crises, which arose in the long 
interval between these periods, gave Mr. 
Sheridan the means to establish for him- 
self an occasional interest with the people 
of England, distinct from any that could 
bave been derived from mere proofs of ta- 
lent, or influence of party. On the mu- 
tiny at the Nore, he enjoyed the credit of 
essentially contributing to save the state. 
Whenever the liberty of the press was at- 
tucked, that bulwark of the constitution 
found in him its most zealous and consist- 
ent defender : and when the early burst of 
Spanish patriotism had raised a strong 
sympathy throughout this country, it was 
Mr. Sheridan who first gave form and ex- 
pression to the feelings which swelled every 
English heart ; and who traced in Parlia- 
ment the natural relation between the sup- 
port of Spain and the deliverance of Eu- 
rope. Without instituting a too severe or 
invidious scrutiny into the justice of those 
igh encomiums which have been passed 
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on Mr. Sheridan’s patriotic spirit, we shall 
merely observe, that one object of our 
admiration is the exquisite judgment—the 
dexterity of tact—with which be at all 
times seized the full tide of public senti- 
ment, and turned it into the proper chan- 
nel. But it must be acknowledged that 
the longer he remained in the House of 
Commons, and before the publick, the 
more his personal consequence declined, 
Mr. Sheridan had never in his happiest 
days effected any thing by steady appli- 
cation. He was capable of intense, but 
nct of regular stady. When public duty 
or private difficulty urged him, he endured 
the burden as if asleep under its pressure. 
At length, when the pain could be no 
longer borne, he roused himself with one 
mighty effort, and burst like a lion througia 
the to's, There are reasons for believing 
that his constitutional indolence began its 
operation upen his habits at an early age. 
His very first dramatic scenes were writ- 
ten by snatches, with considerable inter- 
vals between them. Convivial pleasures 
had lively charms for one whose wit was 
the soul of the table; and the sparkling 
glass—the medium of social intercourse— 
had no small share of his affection. These 
were joys to be indulged withou: effort : 
as such they were too well calculated to 
absorb the time of Mr. Sheridan, and 
sooner or later to make large encroach- 
ments on his character. His attendance 
in Parliament became every year more 
languid—the vis inertia more ioacurable— 
the plunges by which his genius had now 
aod then extricated him in former times 
less frequent and more feeble. We never 
witnessed a contrast much more melan- 
choly than between the brilliant and com- 
manding talent displayed by Mr. Sheridan 
throughout the first Regency discussions, 
and the low scale of nerve, activity, and 
capacity, to which he seemed reduced, 
when that subject was more recently agi- 
tated in Parliament. But indolence and 
intemperance must banish reflection, if 
not corrected by it; since no man could 
support the torture of perpetual seif- 
reproach. Aggravated, we fear, by some 
such causes, the naturally careless temper 
of Mr. Sheridan became ruinous to all his 
better hopes and prospects. Without a 
direct appetite for spending money, he 
thought not of checking its expenditure. 
The economy of time was as much disre- 
garded as that of money. All the arrange- 
ments, punctualities, and minor obliga- 
tions of life were forgotten, and the house- 
hold of Mr, Sheridan was always in a state 
of nature. His domestic feelings were ori- 
ginally kind, and his manners gentle: but 
the saine bad habits seduced him from the 
House vf Commons, and from home; and 
equally injured him as an agent of the pub- 


lic good, and as a dispenser of private 
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happiness. Itis painful, it is mortifying, 
but it is our sacred duty, to pursue this 
history totheend. Pecuniary embarrass- 
ments often lead men to shifts and expe- 
dients—these exhausted, to others of a less 
doubtful colour. Blunted sensibility—re- 
newed excesses—lJoss of cast in society — 
follow each other in melancholy succes- 
sion, until solitude and darkness close the 
scene. 

It has been made a reproach by some 
persons, in lamenting Mr. Sheridan’s crue) 
destiny, that ‘ his friends” had not done 
more for him. We freely and conscien- 
tiously declare it as our opinion, that had 
Mr. Sheridan enjoyed ten receiverships of 
Cornwall instead of one, he would not have 
died in affluence. He never would have 
attained to comfort or independence in his 
fortune. A vain man may become rich, 
because his vanity may thirst for only a 
single mode of gratification. An ambitious 
man, a don vivant, a sportsman, may se- 
verally control their expenses ; but a man 
who is inveterately thoughtless of conse- 
quences, and callous to reproof—who 
knows not when he squanders money, be- 
caase he feels not those obligations which 
constitute or direct its uses—such a man 
it is impossible to rescue from destruction. 
We go further—we profess not to conjec- 
ture to what individuals the above re- 
proach of forgotten friendships has been 
applied. If against persons of illustrious 
rank, there never was a more unfounded 
accusation. Mr. Sheridan, throughout his 
whole life, stood as high as he ought to 
have done in the quarters alluded to. He 
received the most substantial proofs of 
kind and anxious attachment frum these 
personages: and it is to his credit that he 
was not insensible to their regard. If the 
mistaken advocates of Mr. Sheridan were 
so much his enemies as to wish that he had 
been raised to some elevated office, are 
they not aware that even one month’s ac- 
tive attendance out of twelve he was at all 
times utterly incapable of giving? But 
what friends are blamed for neglecting 
Mr. Sheridan? What friendships did he 
ever furm ? We more than doubt whether 
he could fairly claim the rights of friend- 
ship with any leader of the Whig admini- 
stration. We know that he has publicly 
asserted Mr. Fox to be his friend, and that 
he has dwelt with much eloquence on the 
sweets aud enjoyments of that connexion: 
but it has never been our fortune to find 
out that Mr Fox had on any public or pri- 
vate occasion bound himself by reciprocal 
pledges. Evidence against the admission 
of such ties on his part may be drawu 
from the well-known anecdotes of what 
occurred within a few days of that states- 
man’s death. ‘The fact is, that a life of 
conviviality and intemperance seldom fa- 
vours the cultivation of those better tastes 
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and affections which are necessary to the 
existence of intimate friendship. That 
Mr. Sheridan had as many admirers as 
acquaintances, there is no room to doubt: 
but they admired only his astonishing 
powers: there never was a second opinion 
or feeling as to the unfortunate use which 
he made of them. 

We have now performed an honest duty, 
and in many particulars an humbling and 
most distressing one we have found it. 
Never were such gifts as those which Pro- 
vidence showered upon Mr, Sheridan so 
abused—never were talents so miserably 
perverted. The term “greatness” has 
been most ridiculously, and, in a moral 
sense, most perniciously applied to the 
character of one who, to speak charitably 
of him, was the weakest of men. Had he 
employed his matchless endowments with 
but ordinary judgment, nothing ia Eng- 
land, hardly any thing in Europe, could 
have eclipsed his name, or obstructed his 
progress. It is the peculiar praise and 
glory of our politica! constitution, that 
greatabilities may eme ge from the mean- 
est station, and seize the first honours of 
the community. It is the nobler praise, 
and purer happiness of our moral system, 
that great vices throw obstacles before the 
march of ambition, which no force nor su- 
periority of intellect can remove.” 

We shall now enter more minutely on 
the circumstances of his life, as related in 
another respectable publication, and which 
could not with propriety be engrafted with 
the preceding observations, 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan was the third 
son of Mr. Thomas Sheridan, who, how- 
ever eminent as an actor, was still more 
so for his excellent lectures on elocution, 
and his judicious and unremitted attention 
in contributing to the improvement of na- 
tional education. As a performer, his 
declamatory powers constituted his chief 
merit ; and to the admirable exercise of 
them Charchill, in his Rosciad, bears un- 
qualified testimony .-— 

“ Were speech-fam’d Quin himself to hear 
him speak, 

Envy would drive the colour from his 
cheek.” 

His works, with the exception of some 
Plays which he altered, and the Life of 
Dean Swift, whieh he prepared for publi- 
cation, in general relate to the elements 
of language, and the instruction of youth, 
The following is a list of his principal 
Works :—The Loyal Lover, Romeo and 
Juliet, together with Coriolanus, all alter- 
ed and acted; British Education; a Dis- 
course delivered in the Theatre at Oxford, 
and inthe Senate-house at Cambridge; A 
Dissertation on the Causes of the Difficul- 
ties which occur in learning the Eugligh 
Tongue ; a Course of Lectures on Elocu+ 

tron ; 
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tion ; A Plan of Education for the young 
Nobility aod Gentry of Great Britain ; 
Lectures on the Art of Reading, in two 
parts; a General Dictionary of the English 
Language; the Works of the Rev. Dr. 
Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, ar- 
ranged, revised, and corrected ; Elements 
of English. ‘To the second edition of bis 
Dictionary, in quarto, there is prefixed an 
exceeding good and expressive likeness of 
the author. His father, the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Sheridan, was a distinguished 
Divine, the ablest school-master of his 
time, and the intimate friend of the Dean 
of St. Patrick. Mr. Thomas Sheridan died 
at Margate on the 14th of August, 1788. 
Mrs. Frances Sheridan, the mother of 
Richard Brinsley, a lady no less respected 
for ber domestic virtues than admired for 
her literary attainments, was the author 
of Sidney Biddulph, a Novel, which has the 
merit of combining the purest morality 
with the most powerful interest. She also 
wrote Nourjahad, an Oriental Tale, and 
the Comedies of The Discovery, The Dupe, 
and 4 Trip to Bath. She died at Blois, 


in France, the 17:h of September, 1766. 
Such was the respect paid to her me- 
mory by the Bishop of Blois, that he had 
it intimated to her friends, not withstanding 
the difference of religious persuasion, that 
they might take acvantage of the night to 


deposit her remains in consecrated ground, 
and no interruption should be given to the 
interment—an indulgence in France, which 
was perhaps never before extended to any 
reputed heretic. Dr. Young, in his Night 
Thoughts, bitterly complains of the dif- 
ferent treatment which attended his daugh- 
ter’s burial in the same country. 

The subject of this memoir was born in 
Dorset-street *, Dublin, in the month of 
October, 1751. He was placed, in his 
seventh year, together with his elder bro- 
ther, Charles Francis, late Secretary at 
War in Ireland, and the correct and ele- 
gaut Historiaa of the Revolution in Swe- 
den, under the tuition of Mr. Samuel 
Whyte, of Dublin, the friend of their fa- 
ther, who has been a long time highly 
esteemed for his care and ability in the 
instruction of youth. They were the two 
first pupils of Mr. Whyte, who opened his 
academy in April 1758; and it is a cir- 
cumstance not unworthy of remark, that 
their early years afforded no promise of 
the abilities which they have since dis- 
played. Mrs. Sheridan, whose discrimi- 
nation cannot be questioned, took an op- 
portunity, on committing them to the care 
of Mr. Whyte, to advert to the necessity 
of patienee iv the arduous profession which 
he had embraced, and addressed him in 
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the following language—‘ These boys will 
be your (ators in that respect; I have hi- 
therto been their only instractor, and they 
have svfficiently exercised mine: for two 
such impenetrable dunces I never met 
with.” . 

Having remained nearly eighteen months 
with Mr. Whyte, they were sent by that 
gentieman, in September 1759, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Sheridan, who then resided at 
Windsor. There they passed nearly a 
year, their education during that time 
being superintended by Mrs. Sheridan 
herself. Richard Brinsley was placed at 
Harrow school after the Christmas of 1762, 
The ebservation made by his mother on 
the occasion, taken from one of her letters, 
is, when connected with his subseqnent 
pursuits, rather of a singular kind. She 
says—*‘* Dick bas beeu at Harrow school 
since Christmas ; as he probably may fall 
into a bustling life, we have a mind to ac- 
custom him early to shift for himself.” It 
has been reported, but without foundation, 
that he gave recitations from the English 
classicks during bis father’s lectures. His 
father, on the contrary, never entertained 
an idea of empioying him in that manner, 
as his brother Charies was very much his 
superior in diligence, correctness of ear, 
and powers of voice, and was remarkable, 
when only eleven years old, for his elegant 
and impressive delivery of several passages 
from Milton. 

The literary advancement of Mr. She- 
ridan at Harrow, a Seminary which has 
sent into the world many finished scholars, 
and distinguished characters, appears to 
have been at first retarded, either by the 
bluntuess of his powers, or the negligence 
of his disposition. Dr. Sumuer, who was 
then master of the school, had probably, 
from his constant atiention to the boys of 
the bigher forms, no opportunity of distin- 
guishing the talents of his pupil; and it 
was reserved for Dr. Parr, who was at 
that time one of the sub-preceptors, to 
discover and call into activity the faculties 
of young Sheridan’s mind. 

Richard Brinsley was at length roused 
from the inactivuy of which his parents 
had so frequently complained; and the 
rising spirit of emulation produced exer- 
tions, which admonition and the fear-of 
correction had vainly endeavoured to ex- 
cite. He felt, that to be distinguished, it 
was necessary to devote a considerable 
part of his time to study. His memory 
was found to be uncommonly retentive, 
and his judgment correct; so that when his 
mind was quick: ned by competition, his 
genius gradually expanded into an extra- 
ordinary versatility of powers, But to be 





* IT have heard Mr. Sheridan say, that he believed himself to have been born at 


Quilca, a small distance from Dublin, where his father had a Country House. 
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admired seemed his only object, and 
when that end was attained, he relaxed in 
his application, and sunk isto bis former 
indolence. His last year at Harrow was 
spent more in reflecting on the acijuire- 
ments he had made, and the eventful 
scenes of a busy life, which were opening 
to his view, than in enlarging the circle of 
his classical and literary attainments. His 
father was so highly pleased with the pro- 
gress which his son had made in his stu- 
dies, that he deemed it unuecessary to 
send him to the University ; and he was, 
a shor’ time after his departure from Har- 
row, entered as a student of the Middle 
Temple. From that period to bis mar- 
riage with Miss Linley, the life of Mr. She- 
ridan seems involved in obscurity, which 
it is difficult to clear up in a satisfactory 
way. He certainly was not, and this is 
mentionedon the authority of persons who 
were then on terms of intimacy with bim, 
either the votary of fashion or of dissipa- 
tion. 

Mr. Sheridan, when about the age of 
twenty, was peculiariy fond of the society 
of men of taste and learning, aud soon 
gave proofs that he was inferior to none 
of his companions in wit aud argument. 
The sum aliowed for his support must 
have been very small, as his father’s pen- 
sion from the Crown* was insufficient, 
even at that time, to provide for the ex- 


pences incurred by a genteel, but mode- 
rate plan of living; nor were the emolu- 
ments arising from his lectures on eloca- 
tion, and his performance as an actor, 


very considerable. In this situation, the 
son had recourse to his Ierary talents 
for pecuniary supplies. He had read, 
immediately after bis leaving Harrow, 
with minute atteation, the works of our 
most eminent wrters, and applied himself 
to the study of English composition in its 
various branches. Nothing, however, but 
necessity, could have induced him to 
exert his powers, as Dryden aud many 
others had done before him, for immedi- 
ate profit; for, exclusively of ar unac- 
countable propensity to indolence, which 
formed the distinguishing characteristic of 
his youthful days, and from which he 
could scarcely ever be stimulated but by 
some great and sudden impulse, he ever 
considered a mercenary writer, who is oc- 
casionally compelled to sacrifice his own 
conviction to the instructions of his em- 
ployer, as a character truly wretched and 
contemptible. That he maintained his 
independence of sentiment there is uo 
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ground to disbelieve; but he had the pru- 
dence to conceal from most. of his ac- 
quaintances, whatever share he had in the 
fleeting productions of theday. He also 
dire:ted his attention to the drama, as a 
subject in every respect calculated to re- 
ward his labours with fame and emolu- 
ment; but, disgusted with some sketches 
of comic character which he drew, be ac- 
tualiy destroyed them, and, in a moment 
of despair, renounced every hope of excel- 
lence as a dramatic writer. A poetical 
translation of Aristgnetus has been attri- 
buted to him; the share, however, which 
he had in that version was very limited}, 

But the views which he might then en- 
tertain, either with respect to the cultiva- 
tion and exertion of bis genius in literary 
pursuits, or to the study of the profession 
to which he had been destined by his fa- 
ther, were all lost in a passion that master- 
ed bis reason. He at once saw and loved 
Miss Linley, and from his first introduc- 
tion to her, indulged the fond hope of tri- 
umphing over every obstacle that opposed 
his happiness, That lady was no less ad- 
mirable for the elegant accomplishments of 
her sex, and the affecting simplicity of her 
conversation, than for the charms of ber 
person and the fascinating powers of her 
voice. She was the principal performer 
in the Oratorios at Drury-iane theatre; 
aud the science, taste, but above all the 
enthusiastic feeling which she displayed 
in the execution of the airs assigned to 
her, are sull remembered with delight, 
The strains which she poured forth were 
the happiest combinations of nature, and 
art; but Mature predominated over art. 
Her accents were so melodious and capti- 
vating, and their passage to the heart so 
sudden and irresistibie, that “* list’ning 
Envy would have dropped her snakes, and 
stero-ey’d Fury’s self have meited” at the 
sounds. Mr. Sheridan became her avow- 
ed suitor, aud every idea of interest and 
ambition was absorbed iu his passion. ~ 
Her father, Mr. Liniey, the late ingeni- 
ous composer, %as not at first propitious 
to bis passion, and he had many rivals to 
overcome in his attempts to gain the la~ 
dy’s affections. His perseverance, bow- 
ever, increased with the difficulties that 
presented themselves ; and his courage 
aod resolution in vindicating Miss Line 
ley’s repuiation from a caiumnious report 
which had been basely thrown out agaimst 
it, obtained for him the fair prize for 
which he twice exposed his life. 

Mr. Mathews, a gentleman then well 





* A pension of 200/. per annum was 
granted by his Majesiy, in 1762, to Mr. 
T. Sheridan, without selicitation, as an 
encouragement te complete his English 
Dictionary, and a reward for his literary 
Jabours. 


t The Love Epuisties of Aristnetus were 
translated by Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Hal- 
hed, before they left Harrow school, and 
were published in one small volume, ia 
the year 1771. See the “ Liter Amc - 
dotes,” vol. VILL. p. 365, = 
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known in the fashionable circles at Bath, 
had caused a paragraph to be inserted in 
a public paper at that place, which tended 
to prejudice the character of this young 
lady ; and Mr. Sheridan immediately ap- 
plied for redress to the printer, who com- 
municated the author’s name. Mr. Ma- 
thews had in the mean time set out for 
Loadon, and was closely pursued by Mr. 
Sheridan. They met and fought a duel 
withswords at a tavern in Henrietta-street, 
Covent garden. Mr. Sheridan’s second 
on the occasion was his brother, Charles 
Francis, the late Secretary at War in Ire- 
land. Great courage aud skill were dis- 
played on both sides; but Mr. Sheridan 
having succeeded in disarming his adver- 
sary, compelled bim to sign a formal re- 
traction of the paragraph which had been 
published. The conqueror instantly re- 
turned to Bath; and thinking that, as the 
insult had been publicly given, the apo- 
logy should have equal notoriety, he 
caused it to be published in the same pa- 
per. Mr. Mathews soon heard of this 
circumstance, and, irritated at bis defeat, 
as well as the use which his antagonist 
had made of his apology, returned to 
Bath, determined to callon Mr. Sheridan 
for satisfaction. A message was accord- 
ingly sent, and a meeting agreed to: Mr, 
Sheridan would have been justified, ac- 
cording to the most delicate punctilios of 
honour, in declining the call; but he si- 
lenced all the objections that were started 
by his friends, and the parties met on 
Kingsdown. The victory was desperately 
contested, and, after a discharge of pistols, 
they fought with swords. They were both 
wounded, and closing with each other, fell 
on the ground, where they fought until 
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they were separated. Miss Linley did not 
suffer a long time to elapse before she 
rewarded Mr. Sheridan for the dangers 
he had braved in her defence, by accom- 
panying him ona matrimonial excursion to 
the Continent. The ceremony was again 
performed on their return to England, 
with the consent of the lady’s parents. 

From the period of her tnarriage, Mrs. 
Sheridan never appeared as a public per- 
former. Her sitaation in the Oratorios 
was filled by her younger sister*, Miss 
Mary Linley. Several lucrative proposals 
were about this time inade to Mrs. Sheri- 
dan, to induce her once more to charm 
the public ear, but they were rejected 
with disdain by her husband. During 
their residence in Orchard-street they were 
subject to very distressing embarrass- 
ments ; yet the firmness of Mr. Sheridan, 
in resisting every proposition of this na- 
ture, by which any loss of estimation in 
the eyes of the world might be incurred, 
remained invincible. He received a letter 
from the proprietors of the Pantheon, 
which was then about to be opened, offer- 
ing Mrs. Sheridan one thousand pounds 
for her performance during twelve nights, 
and one thousand pounds more for a bene- 
fit, the profits of which they were to ap- 
propriate to their own use. The tempta- 
tion of so large a sum as two thousand 
pounds, which might have been gained in 
a few weeks, was not merely declined, but 
rejected with indignation, notwithstanding 
the earnest entreaties of his wife. 


(To be continued.) 





* This young lady died singing “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
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THE experience of the last twenty-five 
years doring which you and I, as Mem- 
bers of the Literary Fund, have acted to- 
gether in the management and conduct of 
that very interesting establishment, hath 
afforded us the amplest proof of the se- 
verity of the misfortune recently fallen 
upon literary merit in distress, in the de- 
cease of the venerable Founder of the So- 
ciety fora Literary Fond. The rational 
and enlarged views of political philosophy 
and true benevolence with which he form- 
ed the plan, and endeavoured to impress 
the character and habits of this institetion, 
can only be just!y appreciated by those 
who, themselves possessing the feelings 
and energy of superior minds, have turned 
their thoughts not only to the productions 
of genius, but also to the personal suffer- 


Mr. Urnsan, 


Fitz-Geratp, 
ings of the possessors of that splendid 
boon, and to the causes and circumstances 
that often involve them in destitute and 
unheeded misery. 

Those who, like you, Mr. Urban, have 
for so great a length of time, and under 
such a variety of discordant claims and in- 
cidents, witnessed the invincible liberality, 
candour, and kindness, that so strongly 
marked the Founder's conduct in all dis- 
cussions and applications respecting the 
Fund and its purposes, would necessarily 
be led to admire and respect that generous 
and active humanity, which neither per- 
verse calumny, nor indolent misappre- 
hension, could pervert from its benevolent 
course. It is peculiarly incumbent npon 
us to notice this interesting fact, in giving 
to the publick the slightest memoir.of this 
distingnished friend and advocate of lite- 
rary merit; as his life affords a remaik- 
able 
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able instance of the hasty and unfeeling 
judgment with which man is prone to con- 
demu his fellow man, and of that rancorous 
misrepresentation in particular, with which 
writers are accustomed to attack and revile 
eath other. 

It is indeed little to the credit of the 
boasted dignity of human reason and hu- 
man intellect, that even the profession of 
the purest principles of charity and love 
cannot teach men to look with pity and 
compassion, instead of anger and reproach, 
upon the errors, and mistakes, and faults 
of those around them. 

If any one principle can be selected 
more contrary than all others to true reli- 
gion, and more detrimenta! to human hap- 
piness, it is that so unhappily prevalent 
in the present day, both in the political 
and religious werld, of applying to men’s 
conduct motives which they themselves 
deny and disavow, when such conduct 
will admit of a more charitable interpreta- 
tion, and may be accounted for without 
such evident trespasses upon justice and 
candour, That David Williams im- 
bibed, and in some instances avowed, a 
disregard to principles which you and I, 
Mr. Urban, esteem as of the highest pos- 
sible importance to owr happiness, and 
productive to us of the most rational con- 
solation and hope, we cannot but consider 
as the greatest misfortune of his life, and a 


subject of deep concern, rather thana cause 
of opprobrious insult and angry aver- 


sion. And this impression would be the 
stronger upon our minds when we observ- 
ed, what every person that was long ac- 
quainted with him could not but observe, 
that bis raling passion, the general bent 
of his disposition, and the ultimate end he 
proposed in all his exertions, was to bene- 
fit his fellow creatures, to lessen the sum 
of human misery, and to diffuse comfort, 
harmony, and peace over all the dwellings 
of men. That he proceeded upon what 
we think erroneous and imperfect princi- 
ples is a reason why we should endeavour 
to shew the inefficiency and defect of 
such principles ; but it can be no just rea- 
son to brand his character with harsh and 
calumnious aspersions, 

David Williams was born at a village 
near Cardigan, in 1738, and after receiv- 
ing the rudiments of education, was placed 
in a school or college at Carmarthen, pre- 
paratory to the Dissenting Ministry ; which 
profession he entered upon in obedience 
to parental authority, but very contrary 
to his own inclination, His abilities and 
acquirements even then appeared of a su- 
perior order; but he has often in the lat- 
ter part of his life stated to the writer of 
these lines, that he had long considered it as 
a severe misfortune, that the most injurious 
impressions were made upon bis youthful 
aud ardent miud by the cold, austere, op- 
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pressive, and unamiable manner in which 
the doctrines and duties of religion were 
disguised in the stern and rigid habits 
of a severe Puritanical master. From 
this college he took the office of teacher 
to a small congregation at Froome, in 
Somersetshire, and after a short resi- 
dence was removed to a more weighty 
charge at Exeter. There the eminent 
abilities and engaging manners of the 
young preacher opened to him the seduc- 
tive path of pleasure ; when the reproof that 
some elder members of the society thought 
necessary, being administered in a maa- 
ner to awaken resentment rather than 
contrition ; and the eagle eye of anger dis- 
covering in his accusers impe: ions of 
a different character indeed, but of tenden- 
cy little suited to a public disclosure, the 
threatened recrimination suspended the 
proceedings, and an accommodation teok 
place, by which Mr. Williams left Exeter, 
aud was engaged to the superintendence 
of a Dissenting congregation at Highgate. 
After a residence there of a year or two, he 
made his first appearance in 1770, as au 
author, by a Letter to David Garrick, « 
judicious and masterly critique on the 
actor, but a sarcastic personal attack on 
the man, intended to rescue Mossop from 
the supposed unjust displeasure of the 
modern Roscius: this effect was pro- 
duced, Mossop was liberated, and the 
Letter withdrawn from the booksellers. 
Shortly after appeared ‘‘ The Philoso- 
pher, in three Conversations,” which were 
much read, and attracted considerable 
notice, This was soon followed by “ Bs- 
says on Public Worship, Patriotism, and 
Projects of Reformation ;” written and 
published upon the occasion of the leading 
religious controversy of the day; but 
though they obtained considerable circu- 
lation, they appear not to have softened 
the asperities of either of the contending 
parties. The Appendix to these Essays 
gave a strong indication of that detesta- 
tion of intolerance, bigotry, and hypo- 
crisy which formed the leading character 
of his subsequent life, and which had beea 
gradually taking possession of bis mind 
from the conduct of some of the circle of 
associates into which bis profession had 
thrown him. 

He published two volumes of “ Sermons,” 
chiefly upon Religious Hypocrisy, and 
then discontinued the exercise of his pro-« 
fession, and his connection with the body 
of Dissenters. He now turned his thoughts 
to the education of youth, and in 1773, 
published “A Treatise on Education,” 
recommending a method founded on the 
plans of Commenius and Rousseau, which 
he proposed to carry into effect. He took 
a house in Lawrence street, Chelsea, mar- 
ried a young lady not distinguished either 
by fortune or-connection, and soog found 

himself 
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himself at the head of a lucrative and 
prosperous establishment. A severe do- 
mestic misfortune in the death of his wife 
blighted this prospect of fame and for- 
tune: his fortitude sunk under the shock ; 
his anxious attendance upon her illness in- 
jured his own health, the internal concerns 
of the family became disarranged, and he 
left his house and his institution, to which 
he never again returned, 

During his residence &t Chelsea, he 
b a member of a select club of poli- 
tical and literary characters, to one of 
whom, the celebrated Benjamin Franklin, 
he afforded an asylum in his house at 
Chelsea during the popular ferment against 
him, about the time of the commence- 
ment of the American war. In this club 
was formed the plan of public worship in- 
tended to unite all parties and persuasions 
in one comprehensive form. Mr. Wil- 
liams drew up and published, “A Liturgy 
on the universal principles of Keligion and 
Morality ;” and afterwards printed two vo- 
lumes of Lectures, delivered with this Li- 
turgy at the chapel in Margaret-str. Ca- 
vendish-square, opened 7th April, 1776. 
This service continued about four years, 
but with so little public support, that the 
expence of the establishmeut nearly in- 
volved the Lecturer in the loss of his liber- 
ty. As the plan proposed to include in 
ene act of public worship every class of 
men who acknowledged the being of a 
God, and the utility of public prayer and 
praise, it necessarily left unnoticed every 
ether point of doctrine; intending, that 
without expressing them in public wor- 
ship. every man should be left in unmo- 
lested possession of his own peculiar opi- 
pions in private. This, however, would 
not satisfy any of the various classes and 
divisions of Christians; it was equally 
obnoxious to the Churchman and to the 
Dissenter ; and as even the original! pro- 
posers, though consisting only of five or 
six, could not long agree, several of 
them attempting to obtain a more marked 
expression of their own peculiar opinions 
and dogmas, the plan necessarily ex- 
pired: and Mr. Williams has himself of 
late expressed his own surprise that he 
should not even then have formed a more 
accurate estimate of the preseut imper- 
fection ef human nature. Mr. Williams 
now occupied his time and talents in as- 
sisting gentlemen whose education had 
been defective, and in forwarding their qua- 
lifications for the senate, the diplomacy, 
and the learned professions. In this em- 
ployment he prepared, and subsequently 
published, *‘ Lectures on Political Princi- 
ples,” and “ Lectures on Education,” in 
3 vols, His abilities also were ever most 
readily and cheerfully employed in the 
cause of friendship and benevolence; and 
many persons under injury and distress 
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have to acknowledge the lasting benefit 
of his energetic and powerful pen. 

During the alarm in 1780, he published 
a tract, intitled ** A Plan of Association 
on Constitutional Principles; and in 
1782, on occasion of the County meetings 
and associatiens, he gave to the public his 
** Letters on Political Liberty ;” the most 
important perhaps of all his works; it 
was extensively circulated both in Ragland 
and France, having been translated into 
French by Brissot, and was the occasion 
of its author being invited to Paris, to 
assist in the formation of a eonstitution 
for that country: had Mr. Williams’s 
temperate and rational advice been fol- 
lowed, what torrents of human blood 
might have been spared! He continued 
about six months in Paris; and on the 
death of the king, and declaration of war 
against this country, took leave of his 
friends of the Girondist party, with an al- 
most prophetic intimation of the fate that 
awaited them. He brought with him on 
his return a letter from the Minister of 
War, addressed to Lord Grenville, and 
intended to give Mr. Williams, who was 
fully and confidentially entrusted with the 
private sentiments and wishes of the per- 
sons then in actual possession of the go- 
vernment of France, au opportunity of con- 
veying those sentiments and wishes to the 
British Ministry. Mr. Williams delivered 
the letter into the hands of Mr. Aust, the 
Under Secretary of State, but never heard 
from Lord Grenville on the subject. Some 
further curious circumstances relating to 
this transaction are detailed in a page or 
two, corrected by Mr. Williams himself, ia 
Bisset’s History of George III. 

Previously to receiving this invitation 
he had removed from Russell-street to 
Brompton, fur the purpose of executing an 
engagement he had formed with Mr. 
Bowyer, to superintend the splendid edi- 
tion of Hume, and write a contiuuatiun of 
the History; but after his return from 
France he found himself in an extraordi- 
nary situation, for at the very time he had 
been denounced in France as a Royalist, 
he had been branded in his own country 
as a Democrat; and he was informed that 
his engagement respecting the Histo:y of 
England could not be carried into effect, 
in consequence, as it was stated, of au in- 
timation having been given that the privi- 
lege of dedication to the Crown would be 
withdrawn if he continued the work. About 
this time he published the “* Lessons to a 
young Prince,” and engaged in, and af- 
terwards executed, the “ History of Mon- 
mouthshire,” in one vol. 4to. with plates 
by bis friend the Rev. John Gardnor, 

With regard to the circumstance upon 
which he always seemed inclined to rest 
his fame, and which was most dear to his 
heart—the establishment of the Literary 

Fund, 
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Ford, he had, so far back as the time of 
his residence at Chelsea, projected a plan 
for the assistance of deserving authors in 
distress ; and after several ineffectual! at- 
tempts, he so far succeeded in the years 
1788 and 1789 as to found the institution, 
and commence its benevolent operations. 
You, Mr. Urban, if not one of the first, 
yet certainly rank as one of the earliest 
Officers ;' and wetl know the unremitting 
zeal and activity with which the Founder 
devoted the full force of bis splendid abili- 
ties, and the greater part of his time and 
attention, to foster and support the infant 
institution. He had the heartfelt satisfac- 
tion of seeing it continually rise in public 
estimation, and at length honoured with 
the illustrious patronage of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, who gene- 
rously bestowed an annual donation for 
the purpose of providing a house for the 
use of the Society; and expressly desired 
that Mr. Williams should reside in it. A 
singular aud striking work, written by 
Mr. Williams and several of his zealous 
and able coadjutors, who each put their 
names to their own several productions, 
was given to the publick under the title of 
** The Claims of Literature ; explanatory 
of the Nature, Formation, and Purposes of 
the Institution.” 

During the peace of Amiens Mr. Wil- 
liams again visited Paris, and is supposed 
to have been then intrusted with some 
confidential mission from the Government 
of his own Country, his remarkable figure 
having previously been noticed entering 
the houses of several of the higher mem- 
bers of the then Admitiistration. On his 
return be published a much enlarged edi- 
tion of a little work which the alarm of in- 
vasion had induced him to write, entitled 
* Regulations of Parochial Police ;” and he 
is thought to have been the author ofa 
sort of periodical publication which ap- 
peared about that time in numbers, “ Ege- 
ria; or Elementary Studies on the Progress 
of Nations in Political Economy, Legisia- 
tion, and Government ;” but which does 
not appear to have been continued beyoud 
the first volume. The last acknowledged 
work that proceeded from his prolific pen 
was, ** Preparatory Studies for Political 
Reformers.” It is curious and instructive 
to observe the marked .and striking effect 
produced by his experience of reform and 
reformers in the stiuggles of, and couse- 
quent upon, the French Revolution ; his 
diction retains its full vigour, but his anti- 
cipations are much less sanguine, and his 
opinions on the pliability of the materials 
on which reformers are to operate, or in 
other words, on the real character of hu- 
man nature, seem much changed. About 
live years since he was seized with a severe 
paralytic affection, from which he par- 
tially recovered, but continued to suffer 
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the gradual! loss of his corporeal and mental 
powers ; his memory became very consi- 
derably impaired, and for some length 
of time preceding his decease he was 
unable to walk or move without assistance. 
The tender assiduities of an affectionate 
Niece soothed the sorrows of declining 
nature, and received from him the most 
affecting and frequent expressious of grati- 
tude. The state of his mind cannot be 
so well depicted as by himself in the fol- 
lowing letter, one of the last he ever wrote, 
and addressed to a clergyman of theChurch 
ef England, in the country : 
** Dear Sir, 

**] am now drawing near my end, and 
am desirous to conclude my days im 
peace. I have outlived almosi all my re- 
lations and all my acquaintance; aud I 
am desirous to exchange the most sincere 
and cordial forgiveness with those | have 
in any sort offended. 1 had once a great 
regard for you; why it was not cantinued 
I have forgotten. Indeed, a paralytie 
struke has greatiy destroyed my memory, 
and will soon destroy me. I take leave of 
my friends and acquaintance: among 
others I take leave of you. I greatly 
esteemed you and your worthy father, and 
I hope you will only remember what you 
saw commendable and good in me, and 
believe me very sincerely yours, D. W.” 

It will readily be supposed that this let- 
ter brought the gentleman immediately to 
town; aud his friendly offices of kindness 
contributed very much during the last two 
years t» the comfort and consolation of 
his suffering friend, who breathed his last 
on Saturday mornwg, the 29th of June, 
and was interred the Saturday-foilowing, 
in St. Anne’s church, Soho, under this'm- 
scription : 

David Williams, esq. aged 78 years; 

Founder of the Literary Fund. 

In the words of his friend, Captain 
Thos. Morris, “* The distinguishing trails 
of Mr. Wiiliams’s character were, a bound- 
jess philanthropy and disinterestedness ; 
studious of every acquisition that forms 
the taste, but applying the strength of his 
genias to the arts of government and edu- 
cation as objects of the highest importance 
to the welfare of nations and the heppidieak 
of individuals, Inhisdresselegantly plain; 
in domesiic life attentive to the niceties of 


decorum ; in public politely ceremonious ; 
in all his manners dignified and distin- 
guished ; in conversation elevated ; in his 


person tall and agréeable, having a com- 
manding look softened with affability.” 

A review of the life and iba of tis 
remarkably gifted man strofigly ‘iNustrates 
the observation, ‘That political aid moral 
philosophy, theoriés of government and edu- 
cation, even whén displayed with’ splé1 ndid 
ability and enforced withthe moat enguging 
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benevolence, and with the best and most 
earnest motives of doing good, are found 
by a painful experience to be wholly inade- 
‘quate to the task of reforming mankind, if 
employed without the aid of Christianity ; 
it is the Gospel alone that can reach the 
weak and erring beart of man, and ound 
the reformation and improvement of socie- 
ties upon the purity, the virtue, and the 
piety of individuals. From the same re- 
view also, those who profess and call 
themselves Christians, may learn that a 
much larger portion than they are willing 
to allow of the censure and blame which 
they are so ready to charge upon Infide- 
lity, may in fact be more justly charge- 
able upon themselves ; upon that discre- 
pancy of principle and practice, — that 
envy, hatred, malice, and uncharitableness 
which leads them into severe and unre- 
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lenting censures of each other, and harsh 
and unkind disputes, even upon the doc- 
trines of peace and love; thus supplying 
the doubtful and uubelieving with the most 
unanswerable of all arguments, that drawn 
from the hypocrisy of professing priaci- 
ples without suffering them to iwfluence 
the practice. . 

The Silhouette that’ accompanies this 
memoir * is a good representation of the 
countenance, but is more stiff and erect 
than the manner, of the Founder of the 
Literary Fund: there is an excellent Bust 
of him in the House of the Society, exe- 
cuted, and generously presented to the 
lastitution, by Richard sewer 





* It shall be given in our next. 
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May 22. Died at Alphington, in the vici- 
nity of Exeter, Edmund Calamy, Esq. aged 
10.—He was lineally descended from Ed- 
mund Calamy, a very eminent,learned,and 
pious Nonconformist Divine, who lived in 
the tempestuous reign of Charles]. He 
was born in London in 1600, and was ad- 
mitted of Pembroke Hall in the University 
of Cambridge, where he took the degree 
of B.A. in 1619, and that of B.D. in 1632. 
Dr. Felton, the learned Bishop of Ely, 
made him his Chaplain, and gave him the 
Vicarage of Swaffham Prior in Cambridge- 
shire, which he afterwards resigned on be- 
ing chosen one of the Lecturers of St. Ed- 
munds Bury, in Suffolk. On the Restora- 
tion in 1660, be was appointed one of the 
Chuplains to King Charles If. and was 
offered the Bisnoprick of Lichfield and 
Coventry, which he refused. He always 
maintained a strict adherence to the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty, and the rights 
of conscience ; of which he gave an une- 
quivocal proof, when, on the passing of 
the Act of Uniformity in 1662, he resigned 
the living which he then held, St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury. He died Oct. 29, 1666, 
witbin two months after the Fire of London. 

Another of the ancestors of the late Mr. 
Calamy, several of whom were distin- 
guished for piety and learning, was Dr. 
Edmund Calamy, born in 1671, grandson 
to E. Calamy mentioned above, by his 
eldest son. In 1688, he went over to the 
University of Utrecht, where he attended 
the leciures of the learned Grevius, and 
ether eminent professors. On his return 
to England, among other studies, be began 
to inquire into the controversy between 
the Church of England ‘and the Noncon- 
formists; and after a long and sober exa- 
mination of what had been written on both 
sides, he resolved to join bimself to the 
Jatter, In 1703, he was chosen to.suc- 


ceed Mr. Vincent Alsop, as Pastor of the 
Congregation of Protestant Dissenters in 
Prince’s-street, Westminster; where he 
was followed by Dr. Hughes, the Rev. S, 
Say, the Rev. Dr. Kippis, the Rev.T. Jervis, 
aad the Rev. P. Houghton; &c. in succes= 
sion. This venerable person published 
Mr. Baxter’s History of his Life and 
Times ; and afterwards a very useful 
Abridgment of it, which he subsequently 
improved into a much larger and more 
valuable work. In 1728, he completed 
his great design of preserving the History 
of such Ministers, Lecturers, Masters, and 
Fellows of Colleges, &c. as were ejected 
and silenced after the Restoration; “a 
work of prodigious industry and labour, 
and which is alone sufficient to transmit 
his memory with honour to posterity, as 
it has supplied the learned world with a 
noble collection of Memoirs which other- 
wise, in all probability, had been di-si- 
pated and lost.” He also distinguished 
himself by many other learned and useful 
writings ; and had the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity conferred on him by the Univer- 
sities of Aberdeen, Edinbargh, and Glas- 
gow. He died in the City of Westminster 
iu 17325 and his !oss was greatly regretted 
(says his Biographer), not only by the 
Dissenters, but also by moderate members © 
of the Established Church, both Clergy 
and Laity, with many of whom he lived in 
great intimacy. A great and deserved © 
character of Dr. Calamy was given in his 
funeral sermon by Mr. Mayo, as “ a per- 
son of sound judgment, extensive Jearning; 
sincere piety, of a candid and benevolent 
temper, and very moderate with regard 
to differences in point of religion.” (See ~ 
Biogr. Brit. Dr. Kippis’s Edition.) 

Thus the name of Edmund Calamy is a 
name ever-memorable in this country in 
the annals.of Nonconformity, and a fe 7 
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all the friends of religious liberty and 
truth. Mr. Calamy, the subject of this 
brief memoir, who was grandson to Dr. 
Edmund Calamy just now noticed, was 
bred to the profession of the Law. Hav- 
ing received his education at the Academy 
of Warringtou, under the care of those 
eminent men, Dr. Aikin, Dr.Priestley, Mr. 
Seddon, and Mr. Holt, he removed to 
Emanuel College, Cambridge; he then 
entered the Society of Lincoin’s Inn, and 
was afterwards called to the Bar. As a 
Counsel, he attended the Courts in West- 
minster Hall for several years; but at 
length quitted his residence in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields ; and sought, and found, in the 
retirement of the country, that tranquil- 
lity and quietude whieh were congenial to 
the habits of his mind. In social and 
domestic life, he exhibited a consistent 
paitern of those mild virtues of humanity 
which were calculated to render it respect- 
able, useful, and happy. His native ur- 


banity and kindoess, his obliging temper, 
his unassumiog and accommodating man- 
ners, together with the genuine benevo- 
lence, courtesy, and candour, which mark- 
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ed his general deportment, rendered him 
beloved and respected by those who were 
best acquainted with his character and the 
virtues of his heart; as they will ever en- 
dear his memory to his amiable family, 
who are now deploring his loss. Mr. 
Calamy was for many years, during his re- 
sidence in the Metropolis, a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries,andahighly-respect- 
ed member of the principal public trusts 
among the Dissenters; and was concerned 
in the execution of several private trusts, 
which were committed to him in conse- 
quence of ‘the high estimation in which he 
was justly held by a numerous circle of 
friends, for rectitude, honour, and inte- 
grity. Having been in a declining state 
of health for several months, he finished 
his earthly course on Sunday the 12th of 
May, when no apprehension of immediate 
danger was entertained by his family; 
and was interred in a family-vault in the 
burial-ground attached to the Protestant 
Dissenting Chapel at Gulliford, near 
Lympston, in Devonshire, his funeral be- 
ing attended by his family and several 
respectable friends. J. J. Lympston. 
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July 17. Died, in Bernard-street, Rus- 
sell-square, aged 54, the Rev. Cooper 
Willyams, rector of Kingston and Stour- 
mouth, Kent.—Leaving to an abler and 
more impartial hand the delineation of 
Mc. Willyams’s moral and intellectual 
character, the present writer will confine 
himself to a few dry facts. Mr. W. was 
known to the publick as author of “ The 
Campaign in the West Indies, under Sir 
Charles Grey and Sir John Jervis, 1794 ;” 
aod of “TheVoyage up theMedi erranean, 
1798;” having been present at the im- 
mortal battle of the Nile, as chaplain to 
Captain Ha!tewell’s ship, the Swiftsure, of 
which battle he has given the first, the 
most particular, and the most au'hentic 
account. He had early imbibed a love 
for the sea. His father, Captain John 
Willyams, was many years the oldest com- 
mander of the Navy ; and died at Canter- 
bury, in 1779, aged more than 70. His 
grandfather also was a captain in the 
Navy, and resided at Deal, but was of a 
Cornish family ; being a younger son (or 
grandson, | forget which) of the Wil- 
lyams’s of Carnanton, in Cornwall. Mr. 
W. was born in June 1762. His mother 
is yet living in her 90th year, being the 
last representative of the ancient families 
of Goodier and Dineley, and sister to the 
two last haronets of that name. Mr. W. 
married a daughter of —— Snell, esq. of 
Cheltenbam, by whom he has left two 
Sons and two daughters. He was educated 
at Cauterbury school, at the same time 
With Mr. Justice Abbett, and the now 
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Bishop of Llandaff, though the latter was 
about six years his senior. From thence 
Mr. W. removed to Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, where he took his degrees. 
About 1789 he was presented by the 
Church of Canterbury to the vicarage of 
Ixning, near Newmarket; and in 1806 he, 
was presented by Sir Egerton Brydges to 
the rectory of Kingston, near Canterbury ; 
and at the same time, by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, to the neighbouring rectory of Lit- 
tle Hardres, which he immediately ex- 
changed with Dr. Ingles for the rectory of 
Stourmouth, in the same diocese, 


DEATHS. 

1816, T the Cape of Good Hope, 
March 6. Lieut.-gen, James Nicol, of 
the East India Company’s service. 

April 4. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
-. 58, Major-Gen. Joseph Baird, bro- 
ther of Sir David Baird, bart, G. C. B. 
and K.C. Asan officer, he was ever dis- 
guished by his steady zeal and superior 
intelligence ; and possessed in an eminent 
degree the happy talent of conciliatiag the 
aitachment of all under his command by 
his impartiality ; as a member of society 
his loss will be sincerely and deeply la- 
mented, from the inflexible integrity of his 
character, and the openness and simpli- 
city of his manners, Every respect was 
shown to his memory by the attendance 
of all the troops in garrison at his fune- 
ral. His widow, sister of Lord Riversdale, 
with two of her children, a:rived from the 
Cape on the 3d of July. 
J ane 
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June 23. John Francillon, esq. jeweller 
of Norfolk-street, Strand; a man much 
esteemed for his amiable manners and 
conduct through life, and possessed of a 
superb cabinet of foreign insects, the assi- 
duous labour and cost of many years. 

June 26. At her mother’s house in the 
City Road, London, in the bloom of youth, 
Jannet, eldest daughter of the late Rev. 
John Urquhart, of Mount Eagle, co. Ross, 
much and deservedly lamented. 

June 27. In his 68th year, at his seat, 
at Westdean-house, Sussex, most sincerely 
regretted, the Right Hon. John Peachey 
Baron Selsey, of Selsey, in Sussex, F.R.S. 
F. A.S. and F. L.S. He is succeeded in 
his title and estate by his eldest son, the 
Hon. Captain Peachey, R. N. 

June 28. Near Margate, Mary, wife of 
Rev. Dr. Lloyd, Regius Professor of He-« 
brew in the University of Cambridge, 

June 30. Aged 59, Joseph Moxon, gent. 
of Market Bosworth, one of the chief con- 
stables for the Hundred of Sparkenhoe, 
which office he served more than 37 years 
with the strictest fidelity, and was an ho- 
nest pious man. 

At Bath, William Vincent, esq. sur- 
geon, formerly of Sheerness, Kent. 

Isaac Broadley, esq. .of Bramingham, 
eo. York. 

At New Abbey, Kildare, Lieut.-gen. 
R. Brereton. He was an officer in his 
Majesty's service upwards of 50 years, 
and ‘fell a victim, at last, to a liver com- 
plaint, contracted by a residence of 13 
years in Tropical climates. He served in 
the last two campaigns of the American 
war of 1775; iw the West Indies; in the 
Mediterranean for five years ; and wascon- 
stantly employed in active service, and 
present at most of the battles since 1793. 
He particularly distinguished himself at 
Toulon, in Corsica, and in Holland. He 
returned to the West Indies in 1803, and 
was at the last reduction of St. Lucia, 
where he ‘continued commandant till 
1807; when he obtained pe:mission to 
return to his native country for the reco- 
very of his health. He has left a wife aud 
four infant children unprovided for. 

July 2. At Woolwich, Sir John Dyer, 
Lieut.-Colonel in the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery, a Knight Cemmander of the 
Order of the Bath, and son of the late 
Thomas Dyer, of Park-street, Westmin- 
ster, esq. His death was occasioned, 
whilst on duty as field-officer of the day, 
by his endeavours to stop a brother offi- 
cer’s carriage, the horses of which had 
taken fright (in the absence of the coach- 
man) with a boy on the box, who called on 
Sir John for assistance. He was struck in 
the breast by the pole, and the carriage 

asséd over his body ; and, notwith-tand- 
ing al! medical aid, he lingered in great 
agony until 3 o’clock the following moin- 
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ing, leaving a widow and four children to 
lament their irreparable loss, and _ his 
country the loss of a valuable and active 
officer, who had received various distine- 
tions for his services in the VPeniosula 
during the late war. The remains of this 
gallant and highly respected officer were 
interred at Woolwich, on Wednesday, July 
10, attended by his relatives and friends, 
and the officers of the corps testified their 
respect by meeting the body at the church, 

July 4. At Slaughier’s coffee-house, St. 
Martin’s-lane, in bis 22d year, Lieut, Ed- 
mund Poulter Duncan, of the 59th Foot, 
youngest son of the Rev. James Dancan, 
of West Worldham, Hants. Afier being 
nearly three years in India, in a state of 
good healih, he was seized with the liver 
complaint, (the disorder so fatal to Euro- 
peans in India), and in consequence of the 
report of the Medical Board atCalcutta,was 
ordered home. He came by the Minerva 
from Calcutta, and was so Hl that it was 
with great difficulty that he could be re- 
moved from the ship, at Long Reach, the 
day preceding bis death. He wasa South 
of great promise, was much esteemed and 
beloved in the regimen, and by all who 
krew him. From the beginning of his ill- 
ness to the time of bis death, he had 
strong hopes of recovery, and even > of 
promotion. His aged parents, who were 
rather too partial to him, can never cease 
to lament his premature fate, though with 
unavailing anguish; nor ‘can his next 
elder brother, Lieuteuant Edward Dun- 
can, of the same regiment, (whose name 
appeared in the Gazette, as a severely 
wounded lieutenant, at the storming of 
San Sebastian, Aug. 31, 1813). Their 
parents’ fate bas been severe in surviving 
the greater part of their offspring. Of 
eight sons only three are alive: the deaths 
of the two eldest of whom are recorded in 
our Obituary, Vol. LAXIV, p. 1242, aud 
Vol. LXXXV. p. 285. 

At his house, in Paris, of an apoplectic 
attack, the Right Hon. Arthur Annesley, 
Earl of Mountnorris, Viscount Valentia, 
Baron Mountnorris, of Mountnoreis Cas- 
tle, co. Armagh, Baron Altham, of Al- 
tham, co. Cork, and a Baronet, a Privy 
Counsellor in Ireland, a Governor of the 
county of Wexford, F. R. S. and F. S, A. 
The Earl was born Avg. 7, 1744, and on 
attaining age in 1765, petitioned his Ma- 
jesty for his writ of sammons as Earl of 
Anglesea and Baron Annesley, as son 
and heir of Richard, sixth Earl of Angle- 
sea, in England, and seventh Viscount 
Valentia, in Ireland, by Juliana Donovan. 
The petition was referred to SirWiiliam de 
Grey, attorney general,who reported in fa- 
vour of issuing the writ. Sir William was af- 
terwards directed to re-cousider his report, 
and give his opinion upon such new evi- 
dence as should appear: after considering 

the 
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the whole of the evidence, on all sides, 
Sir William made a second report iv fa- 
vour of the claimant. The matter was 
then referred to the House of Lords, when 
the claim to the Anglesea peerage was 
disallowed, though defended by Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield. The House of Lords 
of Ireland having then a distinct judica- 
ture, the claim to the titles of ViscountVa- 
Jentia, Baron Mountoorris, and Baron Al- 
tham, im Ireland, was referred to that as- 
sembly; and was finally decided in favour 
of his lordship, as the undoubted son and 
heir of Richard, seventh Viscount Valen- 
tia in Ireland, sixth Ear! of Anglesea in 
England. He consequently became the 
eighth Viscount Valentia, and in 1793 
was created Earl of Mountnorris, The de- 
cision of the claim to the English honours 
of Earl of Anglesea, &c. remained with- 
out any revision of the judgment, not- 
withstanding the peculiar cjrcumstances 
of the case.—The Eari left issue by his 
first Countess, Lucy, oniy daughter of 
George the celebrated Lord Lyttelton, an 
onty son, George Viscount Valentia, now 
second Earl of Mountnorris; and two 
daughters, viz. Lady Juliana Lucy Barry, 
‘and Lady Hester Arabella Macleod. By 
his second Countess, Sarah, daughter of 
the Rt. hon. Sir Henry Cavendish, bart. 
by Sarah, Barovess Waterpark, he has 
left issue one son, Heary; and three 


daughters, viz. Lady Joho Somerset, Lady 
Frances Wedde: burn Webster, and Lady 
Juliana Annesley. 

. At Calgarth Park, Wes'moreland, the 


Right Reverend and truly Venerable 
Richard Watson, D. D. Bishop of Landaff; 
of whom some memoirs shall be given in 
eur next. 

July 5. At Kentish-town, aged 66, Rev, 
A. Austin, more than 30 years pastor of 
the Baptist church meeting, Elim-place, 
Fetter- lane. 

At Church Hill House, Walthamstow, 
Frances, widow of the late C. J. Sims, esq. 
ef the Island of Jamaica. 

Susan, eldest daughter of Thomas Stone, 
esq. of Barrow-upon-Soar, co, Leicester, 

In her 75th year, Anne Milnes, relict 
ef the Rev. James Andrew Milnes, LL.D. 
ef Newark upon-Trent, Nottinghamshire. 

At Exeter, aged 19, Robert, third son 
of Gen. and Lady Theodosia Bligh, nephew 
ef the Earl of Darnley, 

At Margate, the day after his arrival 
from Africa, having been absent from 
England 27 years, in his 49th year, E. 
W. White, esq. late governor in chief of 
the British Forts and Settlements on the 
Gold Coast, 

At St. Cloud,the celebrated and favourite 
representative muse, Mrs. Dorothea Jur- 
dan. She had been seized with ao inflam- 
mation of the lungs, but the more imme- 
diate cause of her death wag the rupture 


of a blood-vessel in a fit of coughing. She 
was the daughter of an Irish officer, of the 
name of Bland, with whom her mother had 
eloped from the house of her father, a dig~ 
nified Clergyman, while the Captain was 
on duty with his regiment in Wales. 
Necessity compelled the youthful pair, it 
is said, to have recourse to the stage for 
support; and the little Dorothea first drew 
her breath among the Thespian corps. The 
father of Mrs, Jordan, Capt. Bland, was 
of a very respectable family in Ireland, 
who were also in possession of a gen- 
tee] income ; his embracing the profession 
of an actor, therefore, tended to widen the 
breach already made amongst his relatives 
by his precipitate marriage: these rela- 
tives, at length, succeeded in disannulling 
the marriage ; and Mrs, Bland was left 
with a numerous family, totally dependant 
on herself for that inadequate support af- 
forded by her profession. Tothe honour 
of Mrs, Jordan’s filial affection, as she ad- 
vanced towards womanhood, she nobly 
resolved to exert all her abilities to assist 
her unhappy mother; and ata very early 
age she procured an engagement with Ry- 
der, the Dublin manager, making her first 
appearance iv Phebe, in As You Like It, 
litle imagining then that she would faSci- 
nate a crowded audience in London by her 
Rosalind. A natural sense of propriety 
induced her to take the name of Francis, 
on her first appearance, in order to ayoid 
wounding the pride of her father’s relatives. 
Daly soon afterwards engaged her for bis 
Theatre, in Crow-street, and her favour 
with the publick increased ; bet some im- 
proper conduct towards her, on the part 
of the manager, obliging her to quit Dub- 
lin, she joined the Yorkshire company of 
Tate Wilkinson, at Leeds. The manager 
asking her what line she wished to engage 
in, she immediately answered, with that 
fascinating frankness and vivacity so na- 
tural to her, * All! She was then, first 
introduced, the same night, as Cu/isfa in 
The Fair Penitent, and Lucy in The Virgin 
Unmasked. Her fame soon became knowa 
—ithe applause she received, in whatever 
character she undertook, was unbounded : 
she was applied to by the London ma- 
nagers, and eogaged at Drury-lane at four 
pounds a week. Peggy, in The Country 
Girl, was her chef d’a@uvre, and we despair 
of ever again witnessing the sterling maive/é 
with which she performed that character. 
Her salary, after performing this part, was 
immediately doubled, then trebled, and 
two benefits in the season were allowed 
her. For a very long period, she conti- 
nued in the highest receipt of any salary 
before given at Drary-lane. Soon after 
her engagement in the Metropolis. she 
lost her mother ; but all her relatives have 
felt the effects of her bounty ;, for though 
her maternal, fondness certainly first point- 

ed 
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ed towards her own numerous family, yet 
her generosity has been extreme to others. 

July 6. At Bath, aged 85, Rev. Thos. 
Webster, D. D. a member of the Esta- 
blished Charch of Seotland, a man of truly 
unaffected piety, and of real unostenta- 
tious charity. 

At Shrewsbury, Rev. T. Goodinge, 
LL. D. rector of Coand, formerly of St. 
Jobn’s-college, Oxford. 

July 7. In Devonshire-street, in his 
77th year, Francis Towne, esq. an artist 
of great eminence as a landscape painter. 

In Compton. street, Brunswick-square, 
Eleanor, wife of Richard Addison, esq. 
solicitor, Staple-inn. 

In Sloane-street, in her 31st year, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Francis Lovell, esq. 

At Bromley, Middlesex, in his 24th 
= George, eldest son of the late Mark 

odgson, e 

At Camberwell, in her 64th year, Mrs. 
Sherer, widow of the late John Sherer, esq. 

At Belmont Lodge, near Uxbridge, the 
wife of T. Harris, esq. chief proprietor of 
Covent Garden Theatre. 

At Kensington, in his 65th year, T. 
Harris, esq. 

Sarah, only surviving daughter of Edw. 
Armitage, esq. of Farnley Hall, Leeds. 

duly 8, At Hull, near Barnstaple, aged 
15; Charles, eldest son of Charles Chi- 
chester, esq. 

duly 9. At Hammersmith, Mrs. Da- 
vies, widow of Major A. Davies, of the 
East India Company’s service. 

July11.AtBrixton,suddeuly,aged 54,Mr. 
Heory Garden, late purser of the Marquis 
Camden Indiaman. This gentleman had 
made fifteen voyages to the East Indies, 
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from whence he had recently arrived, and 
intended to retire from the service. . 

July 12. ln Nottingham-place, in his 68d ° 
year, Vice-adm. Sir W. Essington, K.CsB. 

In Portman-square, Mrs. Hornby; wi- 
dow of the late Wm. Hornby, esq. for- 
merly governor of Bombay. 

At East Sheen Vale, Mortlake, Mrs. 
Marianne Vias ; of whom in our next. 

At Bath, aged 23, R. L. Hopkins, 
youngest son of Wm. Hopkins, esq. of 
Hanwell, Middlesex. 

Aged 67, Wm. Hall, esq. alderman of 
Beverley. 

At St. Pol, France, in consequence of 
having been overturned in a gig on the 
4th inst. Henry Egerton Marsh, brevet 
major of the Royal Artillery. Being the 
first captain of the Artillery list, he was 
upon the eve of being promoted to a fulé 
Majority, in consequence of the recent 
death of Lieut.-col. Dyer, same corps. 

July 15, At Aberdeen, in the 34th year 
of his Episeopate, Rt. Rev. John Skinner, 
Primate of the Episcopal church in Scot- 
land : of whom probably more hereafier. 

July 14. In his 66th year, Rev. Sic 
John Wheate. 

July 15. At Lord Bagot’s, Blithfield, 
co. Stafford, Georgiana Mary Sophia, 
fourth daughter of Walter Sneyd, esq. of 
Keel, in the same county. 

Elizabeth, the wife of Thomas Martin, 
surgeon at Reigate, leaviug a husband 
with five young children, to lament their 
irreparable loss. 

July 23. At Maidstone, ia Kent, Wa, 
Alexander, esq. of the British Museum ; 
of whom a short Memoir will be given is 
our next Number. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 21, to July @3, 1816. 

Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 143/50 and 60 196 
Males - 984 1930 Males - 729 470 § 5and10 71] 60and 70 1196 
Females 946 Females 741 i 10 and 20 52/70 and80 94 

Whereof have died under 2 yearsold 389 % ) 20 and30 113|80and90 57 
& ( 30and40 148) 90aad 100 11 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44. per pound. 40 and 50 166 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending July 20. 


INLAND COUNTIES. | MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Barly | Oats ;Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans. 
s. djs. d. s. d.| s. d., s. 
2 9 Essex 73 0/36 28 
27 Kent 716 4,00 20 
25 Sussex 77 ‘7,00 27 
24 Suffolk 80 - 900 %6 
20 1 ‘Camb. 70 200 20 
22 Norfolk 75 0/38 Th 
22 Lincoln 70 3|$7 19 
22 York 71 0/38 20 
23 Durham 6 00 25 
27 Northum. 75 60 26 
21 Cumberl. 68 38 
21 - Westmor. 74 48 
22 Lancaster 74 00 
26 : Chester 67 00 
Flint 67 00 
Wilts 12 23 Denbigh 69 00 
Berks 78 Anglesea 68 0/00 
Oxford 70 Carnarvon 74 00 
Bucks 76 ( Merioneth 72 00 
Brecon 77 $ Cardigan 64 
Montgom. 69 Pembroke 56 
Radnor 15 Carmart. 60 
Glamorg. 75 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter ||Gloucest. 71 
73 40 6)29 8/22 35)34 Oj|Somerset 81 
Average of Scotland, per quarter : Monmouth84 
70 231 0;27 623 3)31 4I/Devon 84 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma-||/Cornwall 88 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by||Dorset 77 
which Exportation and Bounty are to be||Hants 76 
regulated in Great Britain ............. qunquatpeccsnapocguekd 00 00 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, July 22, 70s. to 75s, 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, July 20, 25s. 7d. 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, July 24, 43s. 34d. per owt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, July 22; 
Kent Bags ..........0 Si. 10s. to 6/, 10s. | Kent Pockets .......... 
Sussex Ditto ......... 3/. Os. to 6/. Os. | Sussex Ditto 
Farnham Pockets ....104 Os. to 16/. Os, | Essex Ditto............. 
AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, July 22: 


St. James’s, Hay 4/, 5s. 6d. Straw 2/, 14s. Od.---Whitechapel, Hoy 5/. 8s. Straw 27. 14g, 
Clover 6. 16s. 6d.— Smithfield, Hay 5/. 15s. Od. Straw 2/. 14s, Od. Clover 6/. 02. Od. ~ 


Huntingdon 74 
Northamp. 70 
Rutland 15 
Leicester ‘71 
Nottingham 73 
Derby 15 
Stafford 13 
Salop 12 
Hereford 75 
Worcester ‘70 
Warwick 71 
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SMITHFIELD, July 22. To sink the Offal—per Stone of Slbs. 
Beef .ccccoccoccocsccee beckyed 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. | Lamb 
Od. Head of Cattle at Market Jaly 22; 
. 4d. 1,760, Calves 250. 
Bet ccoscdgecnsenes seceerseee 38, Od. to 4s, 8d. Sheep and Lambs, 16,860, Pigs 980. 
COALS, July 22: Newcastle 34s, Ud. to 45s. 9d. Sunderland S4s. 6d! to 98s, 6d, 
SOAP, Yellow, 86s. Mottled 94s. Curd 98s. CANDLES, 10s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 12s. 04, 


TALLOW, per Stone, Gib. St. James's 3s. 1d. Clare Market Os,\0d. Whitechapel 3s, Ode 
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THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicasre Canat Snares and other Property, in 
July 1816 (to the 26th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London.— 
Birmingham Canal, 730/. div. 36/. clear per Annum,—Coveotry Canal, 700/, div. 441. 
clear.—Oxford Canal, 440/. 31/. per Aunum.—Leeds and Liverpool, 2501. ex. div. 
4/. Half-year.—Monmoutb, 120/. ex. div. 4d. ditto. —Grand Junction (div. suspended), 
120/.—-Grand Union, 53/.—Kennet and Avon, 15/.—Eliesmere, 76/. div. 44.— 
Chelmer, 70’. div. 4/.—Lancaster, 17/ 10s. —West-India Dock, 148/, 147/. div. 10L— 
London ditto, 74/.—Giobe Iusurance, 105/.—Chelsea Water Works, 8/. 18s. 6d.— 
Strand B:idge Annuities, 1/. 15s. premium.—Ditto Shares, 17/.—London foastitation, 
40/.—Russel ditto, 15/. 1s. 
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